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PREFACE 

As a postgraduate research student working under the 
su^rvision of the Professor of English Literature, I wrote, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a thesis entitled A Comparattpe Study 
of Burmest with English and European Drama. With the special 
permission of the Board of Trinity College and the supervising 
Professor, I spent three terms at the School of Oriental Studies 
fUniversity of London), before submitting my thesis for the 
aegree of Ph.D. 

From the thesis for which I was granted the degree, I have 
omitted only some portions that dealt with the English and 
European Drama, arid have given the work in its present form 
the new title, Burmese Drama. 

To Dr W. F. Trench, Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Dublin, I owe a debt of gratitude the extent of 
which I can never fully express. I had not only the benefit of 
his lectures and personal supervision, but also his interest and 
help in my life outside the college walls. I had the great fortune 
to become acquainted with him before I went to Dublin, and it 
was through his recommendation that I was admitted to Trinity 
College. Without his kindness and help, the thesis would never 
have been written. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor A. Berriedale Keith for 
his kindness and help when 1 was writing the chapters dealing 
with the Sanskrit drama. 

My thanks are also due to the Provost and the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for various favours granted, and to 
Miss R M. Swann for her interest and help. 

Bar Library, Rangoon 
March, 1955 


M.H.A. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 . The Rise of a Vernacular Litcrature in Burma 
Burma is a small country lying between the two great countries 
of India and China, and at a first glance it may perhaps be 
thought that Burmese civilization has little of originality or 
individuality, and that it is only a minor branch of the Indian 
and Chinese civilizations. That is not the case. The peninsula 
of Indo-China shades into India and China along its borders, 
but Burma proper, where Burmese is spoken', lies away from 
these borders, and therefore preserves special characteristics of 
her own. Surrounded on three sides by highlands and on the 
fourth by the sea, Burma has always remained insular, more 
insular even than England. The barriers, however, were not 
impassable, and there were routes from India and China along 
which foreign influences came, but in such a restricted way that 
Burma could absorb them without losing her individuality. Even 
now, when with better sea communications foreign influences 
come in more extensively, the power of absorption possessed by 
Burma and the Burmese still leave them their individuality, and 
they are still a nation with a civilization of their own. 

According to early chronicles which most English scholars, 
except Mr G. E. Harvey, have accepted as quite reliable, the 
kingdom of Prome in Lower Burma was flourishing as a 
civilized State by about the fifth century before Christ. A few 
centuries earlier the first kingdom, named Tagaung, in Upper 
Burma, is said to have been founded by a king who came 
overland from India. He found the natives quite civilized and 
wilting to be more so. That kingdom was destroyed, but was 
revived and restored by another king from India during the 
lifetime of the Buddha. It, too, was destroyed and the kingdom 
of Prome was later founded by a prince of Tagaung. Pron»e 
is generally believed to have dominated the regions around 

' Burma proper it the nller o( the Irrawaddy, On the west of it are the 
Chitw and allM tribe*, on tne north Kachini, and on the «*M the Shaat. 
They were under the Burmese kipfs and ate now under the Government ol 
Burma. Deinc backward races, except the Shams, they have no writing. 
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it, carrying on trade with India and the rest of Indo-China. 
CKiring this period Burmese dancing and music and poetry, as 
embodied in songs, perhaps assumed definite and national forms. 
But there was no writing. The kings that came from India 
probably knew writing, but their knowledge was perhaps 
limited; in any case, it never reached the people. The introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into the country brought no writing, as it 
came through traders whose knowledge of religious learning 
was meagre. The few religious tracts preserved in monasteries 
were looked upon merely as curious and sacred objects. The 
religion, feeble from the beginning, decayed and soon dis¬ 
appeared. The kingdom came to an end in the first century a.d.' 

A new kingdom was founded in Upper Burma at Pagan, 
which controlled the land and river trade-routes, and as a 
result of its commercial advantages, it became a powerful 
kingdom with the ascension to the throne of Anawrahta in 
1044. From that point Burmese history ceases to be conjectural. 
Through the influence of the learned and saintly monk. Shin 
Arahao, Buddhism in one of its purest forms was introduced 
into the kingdom by Anawrahta. With it, writing was also 
introduced. The alphabet was the 'Square Pali’, and the litera¬ 
ture the Three Pheias embodying all the religious teachings 
in Pali. Curiously enough, the alphabet and the literature did 
not come directly from India, but from Burma itself—from 
the Talaing kingdom of Thaton. The Talaings were a branch 
of the Burmese race. Many think that they were a mixture of 
native tribes witK Indian traders. I venture to disagree. The 
earliest inhabitants of Burma were Indonesians, who settled 
on the coast of Burma during successive 'drifts' of humanity 
from the west, through India, to further east. Later, there was 
an infiltration of Mongolian tribes, who came down the rivers 
from the North. Inland, where the Indonesian element was 
^®*k, the new<omers dominated and later became the Burmese; 
along the coast where the Indonesian element was strong the 
tribes united and became the Talaings. However, all this is 


* Pe Tio »i>d C. H. Loct. TAr GUii CbronUU, A. Ptuiffr. 

® ^ cooteod. (hit the 

«»ly in ibout (he 
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mere conjecture. The early history of the Talaiog kingdom of 
Thaton, which Anawrahta had to destroy to obtain possession 
of the alphabet and the Three Pi takas, is not known, except 
that it was perhaps in existence a few centuries before Qirist 
and was under the influence of Hindu traders from South India. 
After the introduction of Buddhism into South India by Asoka 
in 261 B.C., the traders began to bring Buddhist elements to 
Thaton. With the establishment in the third or fourth century 
after Christ of the Hindu kingdoms in Java and Sumatra, 
Thaton became an important trading centre, and with the rise 
of a great Buddhist centre at Conjeveram in Madras in the 
fifth century, the Talaings began to receive religious writings 
in Pali. From that time onwards, learning was definitely estab¬ 
lished in the kingdom, and, as a result, a Talaing literature 
came into being. Anawrahta was interested in Pali only, atnl 
therefore when he destroyed the city, he burnt all the manuv 
cripts otcept those in Pali.* 

The writing and learning that were thus introduced into 
Pagan took root at oiKe. Prose and poetry as embodied in the 
language of the court and in songs had b^ in existence long 
before, though unwritten, and now the new learning turned 
them into written forms and began to develop them. Pali was 
studied everywhere, and in the newly-built temples with their 
crowded monastic life, works in Pali on religion, on Pali 
grammar and prosody, and on the legal code of Manu came 
to be produced.* Translations were also made, and soon Pagan 
became famous throughout India for its Pali scholarship. But 

• The Burmese languafce belooar to Tiheto-Bunnese group, wberess 
(be TaJaiog belong* to (he Moo-Khmar group. In ifite ot A(«awrabU‘* coa- 
<]ue*( and in spite ot (be faet that raeialtr they ««re cousms. the TaUiqgs 
bceame completely merged with the Burmese only in the eighteenth century. 
The profaebslity tX the Sanskrit dram reaching the Talaings is considered m 
chap. it. 

* G. E. Harvey, op. cil, pp. >9, 70. 

The most famous for literary activity was the Kjnuhi Okanr/a ten^e, 
Though built perhaps even before Anawrahta, when a corrupted form of Bud¬ 
dhism was prevalent, it it atiU in an excellent coeditioo (Harvey, p. 17). 

The co^ of Manu was compiled originally in Sanskrit, during the period 
200 a.c.-AA. 200. Since that time it has bm one of the chief sources of 
Hindu law (I. D. Mayne. N/ada L»i*). The Burmese received it in a Talaing- 
Pali versioo In which the sacerdotal element had been done awiy with. That 
explains why, although Manu b one of the chief sources also of Burmese 
Buddhist law. it Isas little in common with Hindu law. The cxisterKC of the 
code as the chief source of Talaing law (Harvey, op. cil., p. Ill) raises again 
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there oever was any attempt to imitate the Pali language and its 
literature in the vernacular, and Burma offers no parallel to the 
controversy among English Renaissance scholars over the merits 
and demerits of the vernacular. 

The period of Pagan’s ascendancy marked the zenith of 
Burmese greatness and civilization. It was a great centre of 
trade, and visitors from afar talked of the glory that was 
Pagan. Its supremacy was unquestioned by the whole of Burma, 
which had united into a kingdom for the first time. It 
even demanded and probably obtained nominal allegiance 
from the greater part of Indo-China and the governors of the 
outlying provinces of the Chinese Empire. But the period of 
Pagan's ascendancy was not a great period in Burmese literature. 
Her capital looked radiant with its golden temples, her kings 
were learned and powerful, her troops marched in triumph, 
but Pagan never forgot that no material thing was real, and 
werything decayed and perished. Therefore, the scholars were 
interested only in religious themes, and religious themes seldom 
offer adequate scope for the development of a great literature. 
Although the clearness of diction and the artistry of the death- 
song of the royal tutor, Anantathuria, composed while awaiting 
execution in 1173, indicate that at least a few must have prac* 
tised the use of the vernacular for non-religious purposes, the 
efforts of writers in the vernacular were chiefly directed towards 
the recording of inscriptions, which are still preserved in 
OTuntle» numbers in the pagodas of Pagan.* Many of these 
inscriptions contain good prose. The earlier inscriptions tend 
to be bombastic through sheer wealth of learning; the scholars 


the hov Im wm the Tdum vntin(s under itie influenee of Suukrit 

^ It* lucrttiM? We ^11 never know. When Aanwnhta destxorcd Tnlaine 
nitilulioos ind hatorkd tod literary work*, he intended that ill knowledee S 
^ P*** Tilting* should put iMo obtivion to as to smooth 

Ills way towards uoifyina Burma into ooe smale State 
”^has been, since 1044. the classkal Uttfuaae o# kinaa 
The death s^ is one of the freatest Doetnt in the laiuoage and is the 

oldctt piece of literature existlaa in Burma A Inuubtion it 

** in Tm and Luce. TSe GU/t 

-9^ f *^.***Ty» (P- 70) dcKtibes the inscripUent at ’richly human 

^ ^ l^aiittha’i (10^1112) 

Btrmsmkt, t Government publiraltoo, eivet Ibe text of the more 

important inicriptiooi with translations. . n « lexi or me more 
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of Pagan could not at once leam to control their use of the 
newly-acquired scholarship, just as the earlier writers of the 
RenaissaiKe in England failed to restrict their use of learped 
words. However, after a few decades, the bombastic style gave 
place to a simpler and more concise diction. In addition to the 
narrowness of scope offered by religious themes, there was 
another reason whi^ prevented Pagan, in spite of its greatness 
in other directions, from being a great period of Burmese 
literature. The love of beauty, which is the basis of all literature, 
had adequate satisfaction in the developed art of architecture. 
The poets of Pagan wrote their poems in bricks, instead of 
words, and their pagodas are still famous. When one stands 
on the shore of the Irrawaddy and looks towards the ruins of 
Pagan, one is reminded of the delicate beauty of an iiKomplcte 
poem.* 

Pagan fell in 1287 as the result of the Tartar onslaught 
during the time of Kubla Khan, the Scourge of God, and the 
country broke up into several little States, each attempting to 
control the others. For the next fifty years, political struggles 
went on in the capitals, but they failed to disturb the peace of 
smaller towns and villages. Many who had grown tired of the 
strife around the thrones flocked to the quiet of the village 
monasteries in order to find peace. Religion went on utnlimi- . 
nished, but the learning connected with it decayed, for the 
royal patronage was lacking. Architecture also decayed because 

’ Mmy tonples ifid p*godsi of the P«aM period ue in in excellent iiale 
of presemtioa and are Mill in u>e as places of wonhlB. Scott O^Conoer’a 
MM9d^y aad 0$h*T CUut conuins fine illuatratioas of Hie more fannoais of 
these leliAous buildinct. 

The noiieirciMnt of the Pa/:an kiofts, the Temple Builders', b tvonmed 
op bjr HarYey thus: The Icaacy of their fleetine sway has eariebed poatcriiy 
for evtf. It was they who made the sun-scoKhed wilderness, the solitary plain 
of Myingyan, to blossom forth into the SKhitecturil msgiiiSccstce of Psnan. 
If th^ produced no natioa bailder like Simon de Mootfort, no IswgiYer uke 
Edward X uniSed Burma foe more than taro centuries, tnd that in itself 
was an schievement. But their role was esthetic snd teligious rather thso 
political. To them the arorld owes in great measure the presemtioa of ThesxTada 
Buddhism, one of the purest faitlu mankind has ever knosm. Brahminism 
had strangled it in the land of its bsith; in Ceylon its existence was threatened 
again and t^in; ease of Burnu it was noe yet free from priestly comiptioas: 
but the kings of Burma never wavered, and at P«gan the stricken faith found 
a city of refi^. Vamglorious tyrsmts built themselves Issting sepulchres, but 
none of men has a tomb . . . These men's magnihcence went to glorify 
their lelinon, not to deck the tent wherein they camped during this transitory 
life.'— Hutmy of Bormo, p. 70. 
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there was no royal support and because the country had become 
jxwr. Men turned to literature for its own sake, and during 
this period Burmese prose and poetry assumed definite forms 
with fully developed diction, rhythm, rhyme and style.* 
rhough prose and poetry had thus assumed definite forms 
by about the fourteenth, or early fifteenth century, the drama 
was unknown until very much later. The first teal Burmese 
drama appeared, though it had its origins some decades earlier, 
only towards the close of the eighteenth century, and during 
the next hundred years it developed and then decayed. Burmese 
dramatic literature developed in a historical sequence and in a 
way essentially similar to that of the Elizabethan drama. But 
why the similarity? Is it accident? Is it because of the similarity 
in the geographical isolation of the two countries? Or, is there 
a definite way in which all dramas have to develop in natural 
sequence? 


2 . SotacEs OF Information 

The history of Burmese drama can be divided into six stages. 
First, there is the age of the Nibhatkhin, comparable to the 
English miracle play, ending about 1752. Second, we have, 
from 1752 to 1819, ^e periM of the interlude* (comparable 
to the English morality and interlude) and the court dranu. 
Third, we have the period of the dramatist, U Kyin U, 1819 
to 1853. Fourth, we have the period of the poet, U Pon Nya, 
1853 to 1878. Fifth, there is the period of decadersce, 1878 
to 1886. Sixth, we have the time from 1886 to the present day. 
As dates are in many cases uncertain in determining the periods 
I am taking the reigns of various kings. As the drama depended 
much on the court and the victories and defeats of the king, 
perhaps I am justified in so doing. In any case, if a date is 
wrong, it is wrong by not more than two or three years. 

' p- 10}._ SiflCt tfui (irae, pto«e ud poetxy show omtinuouf develop. 
ineBt. The full biitoey of Burmeoe litcfatuie Mill tefflattu unwtitten. However, 
Ike Amtbclagy gf Barntj* Ultralmu, ■ Govenunent publkatioe, vttagtt iti 
atiKtt In more or Im ckroaologictl order, and tkerefore gives a good idea 
of ite devHopaient. The fuhjcet is Outside the scope of this wm but I 
mcsitioa It to show how late Ac hrst appearance of Burmese drama was as 
comparol with o<her btaaches of Burmese literature. 

* The term *ia(crtude' is esepUined in chap. i. 
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The time before 1732 is the most difficult period as far as 
research is concerned. The centuries that followed the fall of 
Pagan — the time of internal wars, 1287 to 1531 — saw^the 
rise of a vernacular literature, which is found existing in the 
Empire of 1531 to 1752.* The rise of the Nibhaikbin was the 
result of the rise of the vernacular literature, for then learning 
had reached the people. But we do iK)t quite know at what 
time the Nibhatkhin first came into being. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the custom of holding religious processions and pageants 
had existed long before 1752, about which time the interlude 
and the Hau/sa (a recitation of a story in verse) came into 
being, but how long before nobody can tell. However, as it 
must have taken some time for the vernacular literature to take 
root, I adopt tentatively 1531 to 1752 as the period of the 
NibbatkhfH. 

For the story of the development of the Nibbafkhin, I am 
depciKlent on tradition alone. The tradition of its development 
from the pageant is quite logical. Moreover, it is general and 
not confined to a particular district. I have discussed it with 
various Burmese scholars and I have made inquiries in far-away 
villages, and always I find the same tradition. In some out-of-the- 
way villages, which the influences that affected the drama at 
the capital had failed to reach, the development of the 
Nibhatkhin from the pageant was within living memory. Until 
recently, in such villages, one could even see the Sibhatkhin in 
Its various stages of development. One village would be present- 


‘ Pctliapi it will not be out of place to five « »ho(t Munmuir o( the histoiy. 
The Tuiom snull StMCf isto which the countiy brake t/ter 1287 (eve pbee, 
«ftcr Mtoe fiftf jreen of inceuaot slrile, to Ayi, the kia|do€n of the Diutneic, 
and Pegu, thet of the TaUiags. The mmII pripcipalitf of Towigoo under Ava 
rebellcJ and conquered the whole of Burma in ISSl. Unw BaTionaunc 
(tSSI-ai) the whole of IndoOtina, the outiyini; provincei of Oiina, ^ 
Manipur crwtd allegiance to the Burmese king. After his death, the Empire 
decay^ until the ruler of Pegu, who had become indepen^t, defeated the 
Burmese, and turned Burma into a Talaing Empire in 17S2. The Empsre 
was short-lived, foe m the same year Alaungpaya rehelied, founded the iMt 
Burmese dynasty, and ‘BunnaaizM' the Tuaings by foece. He and his 
auccessors turned Burma into one united kingdom, which with the Shan States. 
Siam, Manipur, aisd Assam, formed the Burmese topire. The period 17S2-I8I9 
was the Age of Trtun^ih, a fuller account of which is piren in chap. ti. 

The Burmeae loat Aasam, Manipur, and the native pravinces of Arakan and 
Tenasacrim to the British in 1824. ‘Hsc test of Lower Burma fell into &iiish 
haisds in 18)2. On 1 Janu^ 1888 the whole country was proclaimed a 
province of the Indian Empire. 
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ing a procession, another a pageant, a third would be staging a 
fully developed H'tbhatkhin, in all the villages, their particular 
practice bad been the custom for many years, further develop¬ 
ment having been checked by the introduction of the drama 
in its more mature stages by touring troupes of professional 
actors, and it had continued to exist side by side with the per¬ 
formances of strolling players, just as some miracle plays con¬ 
tinued to be presented in certain places in England during the. 
heyday of the Elizabethan drama. In 1916 I saw a Nibhatkhin 
at the obscure town of Pauk. For this period, I am greatly 
indebted to the notes made by my father. They are the results 
of inquiries and researches spread over a period of forty or 
fifty years. I realize that to many European scholars the section 
on the NibiuUkhin must appear conjectural in its dependence 
on tradition. My plea is that at present there is nothing else to 
depend on.* 

With regard to the interlude, I am on surer ground. Again I 
depend much on tradition, but it is now tradition supported by 
evidet^. Resides the general and common tradition, there is the 
tradition of the spirit n>ediums and actors, and, as I shall 
explain, the tradition of my own family. 

Professional tradition of the mediums aisd actors is more 


reliable than common tradition because the two professions, 
especially the former, are closed fraternities, aikl as written 
records were never in use, they handed down the facts regarding 
the nature and history of their callings by word of mouth. To 
them oral tradition was as strong as written records. Moreover, 
their oral tradition can be checked by the stage conventions 
which exist at the present day. The various stage conventions 
are considered in Chapter. VII. 

The tradition in my family* begins from about the year 1800. 
About that time, an officer* in the victorious army of 

wrote Kit Hiftorj of Burma at Exeter Collcxc. Oxford 
»K|pr^ bf no other eridnee as'^CiAtiallr 
PP-. 23?. 267, Z»). In two iiutancex 

to hfaaittiate, Burma Commiiaioo, now retired, 

b Btuma, histwical reteatdiei and inqwriei ate otten made br admiaistrative 

to the remotest 
Fumieall —ureat name* in the Burma 
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King Bodawpaya was appointed viceroy of the Seven Hill 
Districts of Mindon, situated between Arakan and the river 
Irrawaddy. It was during the Age of Triumph, the period when 
the native interlude and the Siamesc-influerKcd court drama 
were being fused. At the miniature court of the viceroy were 
presented interludes and court plays, and Hawsas were publicly 
recited. In his palace,* a special apartment was built for the 
regular performance of plays and interludes, a special troupe 
of actors was taken under his patronage, and more famous 
troupes were often invited from the capital. In 1824 the un¬ 
fortunate viceroy failed to stem the advacKe of the British 
forces, and he was executed and his palace burnt by royal order. 
From 1825 to 1852, the date of the secocKl Anglo-Burmese war, 
Mindon was administered directly from the capital, and times 
were difficult; therefore dramatic performances at Mindon 
were few and far between. Though the son of the late viceroy 
was living, he wisely chose to leave the court, the administra¬ 
tion of justice and politics alone, and as a result, he had neither 
the influence nor the wealth to patronize the drama. Therefore, 
as far as the drama was concerned, a gap resulted in the 
tradition of the family. In 1852 the British annexed the whole 
of I.owcr Burma, and Mindon passed into British hands. The 
viceroy's grandson was appointed chief administrative officer, 
rhis officer, my great-grandfather, took his office to be exactly 
similar in rank to that of his grand-sire, and though the British 
C^vernment did not know of it — or the authorities at Rangoon 
did not care — he restored in effect the court of his grandfather, 
and dramatic performances were revived.* To him 1 am 
indebted for preserving much of the custom and tradition of the 

1 ^vc to cite in this section Ifte full names and o4&rial poaitioas of mmm 
oiembers of cm family because: 

1. As the Bunoese use no Mrnames, my name alone would not convey 
■nythi^ refardina their identity. 

2; The tewice record of the family may perhips be construed as evidence 
in favour of the reliability of its tradition. C. E. Harvey, op. dt., p. )10 
whew he rejects Fubrer's statement reaardioit an insenption bKause the 
'pfecsods slab hu never been produced, and in view of Fubrer's service record 
Its production is essential*. 

' Though it wsa termed the 'palace', it wss by no meatu a statdy nMosion 
oc an impoaing castle. Except foe its gilded vires, emblems of the king's 
aidhotiiy, it was |uil a big bouse of timber and barbboo with latched rows. 

He was U Sauk, Extra Assistant Commissiooer. 
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executed ancestor. To his revival of official performances of 
plays and interludes, I owe my information gathered from 
members of my family and the townspeople of Mindon. While 
the court poet, U Pon Nya, was further developing the drama, 
continuing the work of U Kyin U at the Burmese capital of 
Mandalay, in the out-of-the-way town of Mindon the interludes 
were still being performed. But it must not be supposed that 
Mindon was the only place where the interlude lived on. It 
survived in many places alongside the plays of the two great 
dramatists. But only from Mindon have I been able to obtain 
first-hand information and accounts regarding it. Apart from 
the notes gathered by my father, I base my information on 
the accounts given to roe orally by my grand-mother and grand¬ 
aunts who actually saw the interludes performed. 

In support of the oral tradition regarding the nature of the 
interlude, there are some echoes of it in the plays of U Kyin U. 
He developed the interlude into a proper play, but the change 
was not a sudden one, and in his plays we find echoes of the 
interlude in its various sUges. His plays are considered in 
detail in another chapter. There are also contemporary refer¬ 
ences to the interlude. Even from an Englisl) pen we have an 
account. Colonel Yule in 1855 saw an entertainment midway 
between the interlude and the devdoped plays of U Kyin U.* 

The period of the court plays offers an easier task for research. 
The Rama play from Siam is preserved, with adaptations, it is 
true, but with notes on the original when a change was made 
in the preserved version.* The other Siamese play of Eenaung 
h« come down to us. The poem Rama-yagan which Burma- 
nized the Rama story has also come down. Accounts of the 
performances of the court plays and the recitation of the poem 
at court arc many and well known. From the time when they 
were first composed down to the present day, the works of 
these court poets and dramatists have been studied and read. 


H. Vutr. A Sarrstrpt of tki Mitiiom ttui hj tht Gortraor’Gtmttid India 
W l*r Htf dcfcriptioa of the dr<fn«tk entertainoKAt 

» IS wosMiend m the nest chapter in eoaoexioo with Sir William 
a theory of the development of the Burmete draouL 
.-tP***^ * f ^ Itmia play in the Britiifa Muietmi. If it wroonly 

^kwued u by y Ku, who waa only the editor. All th«e plays and the poem 
have been printed aftm add tgtin, and are easily ohtainihto in Burma. 
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The influence of these works on the interlude is su^ested, 
not only by the 'internal evidence’ in U Kyin U's plays, but also 
by the editorial prefaces to the works in their various editions. 

Though only three plays of U Kyin U exist at the present 
day as far as is known, the period is quite easy of research, 
because referetKes and notes regarding him occur in various 
records of the court and the nobility, sikI because the Burma 
Research Society has published new editions of two of his 
plays; and though the prefaces to them are short and no 
attempt is made to make a complete study, suggestions for 
further study and research are made by the editors. 

The period of U Pon Nya offers the easiest task, as compared 
with other periods, so fat as research is concerned. All his 
plays arc preserved in their entirety except the Waythandaytt, 
and even that is extant with only two scenes missing, while 
respecting the lost scenes themselves some accounts are pre¬ 
served. His works have been also studied widely and editorial 
prefaces to his works offer adequate accounts of his life and 
writings. Moreover, many courtiers of IJ Poo Nya’s time are 
still living, and from them first-hand accounts have been 
obtained by scholars of the present day. After all, U Poo 
Nya’s period is very recent.’ 

For the decadent period, 1878 to 1886, I was dependent on 
oral accounts of the plays until I went to England. Printing 
came into general use in Burma during ffiis period and very 
great numbers of plays' were printed. From the Government 
register of publish^ books we learn that as many as three or 
four editions of ^.000 copies each of the more famous plays 
of the period were sold out a few weeks after publication. Yet 
search as I might, I could not find any copies of the plays in 
Burma. I discovered later that every one of the more famous 
plays, with about a hundred less-known plays of the period, 
are happily preserved in the British Museum. Incidentally, I 

' lAj chief infonnao(» foe the perioJ «x«: 

1. Mforhawxindiulc-kadaw, wife of the Myothiwuodauk, who dutinfcunhed 
himself in the defence of the peltce durinsi the Myiaatm Rehellion mentioned 
in the chepter on U Pon Kre. She wm a ladjr-in-wsiHna at court durioR the 
last two reiRns. 

2. My mother's cMer brother, msteraal prandfathn was Naymyo Thiri 
Kyawhtm Nawyahta, Mioisler for Rerenve at Minhia, and an 'howrary poet 
to the court' in die last two Kfaos. 
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found that the oral accounts regarding them were correct. 

Referer>ces to historical events and to iKMi-dramatic works 
made in the thesis are taken from standard works. 

As regards mj dependence on oral tradition, there is this to 
be said. The oral accounts of a less civiliaed nation may be more 
imaginative than accurate, but with the Burmese everything 
points to the reliability of the tradition. After all, it goes back 
to only about two hundred years, and the intervening period 
is not so long as to undermine human memory. Moreover, 
as I have said, the truth of the tradition can be ascertained from 
ocher sources. It should be remembered that in a country where 
printing was not in general use until about 1860, and records 
and literary worb were written on palmleaf and parchment, 
both of which'are very liable to destruction by hre, damp, or 
during a war, it is natural that original documents and records 
should not exist in great number. As this is the first attempt 
to study Burmese drama as a whole and from a modem critical 
standpoint, I am on virgin soil. My hope is that better scliolars 
will consider critically the results which I have reached in 
necessary dependence upon tradition, and that when all has 
been reconsidered and much has been rejected, the residue may 
be aaepted as a contribution to knowledge. 




CHAPTER I 


I THE ORIGINS OF BURMESE DRAMA 

[ 1. Burmese Music and Danonc 

I I HAVE SAid that no Burmne drama is to be found before the 

; eighteenth century. The origins of that drama are to be found 

in the remote past of Burma's own national development, rather 
than in foreign importations or influence. 

No doubt, Burmese music and dancing arose out of primitive 
religious rituals as in other countries. Society developed, civi* 
I lization expanded, and contact with the Hindus and Qiinese 

1 gave new ideas, but the native element always dominated, and 

> the music and dancing remained, as indeed th^ still remain, 

r essentially Burmese. In a.d. 800 when the Hindu expansion 

[ overseas was an accomplished fact, when the Hindu and Chinese 

f civilizations had come into contact with each other, and when 

I the rest of Indo-China had been drawn into (he influence of 

those civilizations, Burmese music and dancing remained inde- 
[ pendent. In 800-2, when some parts of Upper Burma were under 

’ the nominal suzerainty of Nanchao (then a semi-independent 

I State, rmw Yunnan), two Burmese deputations accompanied 

Nanchao missions to the Court of the Chinese Emperor, and the 
I Burmese 'sang songs containing Sanskrit words and went 
I through spelling dances, lining up in a pattern which read 
"Nanchao sends holy music!” ’* 'The Imperial Secretary has left 
us a poem describing the occasion. The rollowing is an extract: 

Music from the land of P'ito, music from the land of Fiao,* 

Brought hither from the great ocean's south-west comer. 

Yung Ch'iang's son, Shurunt'o. 

Has come with an offering of southern tunes to fMe the New Year. 
Our Emperor has taken his seat in the courtyard of the palace. 

He does not prto his cap strion to hb eats, he b listening to you! 

At the first blast of the jewelled shell, their matted locks grow erbp. 

' G. B. Harvey, Hhtory Burum, p. U. 

* The land or Ptao was the name hf which Buraia was known (o the 
Oiineae until the tenth century (Md, p. 11). 
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At ooc blow from thetr 0(^>pcr /^og their painted limbs leap. 

Pearl streams glitter as they twist, as thou^ the stars were shaken in 
the sky. 

Flowery crowru nod and whirl, with the motion of dragon or snake.* 

The music and the dance were strange enough and pleasing 
enough for the Emperor to bestow minor honorary offices at the 
cxnirt on the leaders of the deputation. Burmese music and 
dancing continued to develop, and at least the music reached 
great artistic heights in the kingdom of Pagan, for the kings 
were its patrons; Alaungsithu, king from 1112 to 1167, was 
himself an accomplished musician, and introduced new notes 
and tunes. With all its.developments, the music remained so 
rutioiul that when the great Anawrahta (1044-77) led a raid¬ 
ing expedition into Bengal and wanted to leave a sign that he 
had there, he set up. not stone pillars as was the practice 
of most eastern kings of the period, but stone images of 
Burmese musicians. And when Alaungsithu, his grandson, later 
raided Bengal, he.found them; and men say that the stone 
musicians played tunes as if they were alive, to the great delight 
of the homesick king.* 

Music and dancing could develop on their own without being 
overwhelmed by an already developed drama, as the Burmese 
did not know of the great Indian epics, the Mababharaia and 
the Ramayana, or the Sanskrit drama and its kinsman the pup¬ 
pet show, althou^ Java and the rest of Indo-Qiina, through 
their Hindu colonists and kings, had definitely adopted the 
Indian epics and the drama as their own by about the sixth or 
seventh century. This absence of Hindu influence on Burmese 
rniuic and dancing esmlaiiu why the Burmese are the only 
civilized nation in the rar East who do not possess the fighting 
dance — the dance essentially cocmected with the great Indian 
epics.* 


2 . Folk Feasts and SpiRtr Dances 
According to legend, the Sanskrit drama was created in the 
Silver Age to cheer up the people, who were no longer happy 

’ TV Mlnct is tskm from G. B. H«rvcr, op. dL, p. 14. 

Hsnw. pp. JO uKi «; r« wid Luce. TV <?4 m/ Pdstt Onomitit, p, 114 
Aiiua«sitbo w«f s gn»t wsrrioc sod traveller. 

A fuller sccouat of tV Sunskrit drams ind tbe epics is jtiveo in chop. ii« 
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RS they were in the Golden A^e; the Japanese drama was first 
used by the gods to beguile the sun-goddess to reappear; and 
the Chinese drama came into being as the result of the Emperor 
Yuen Tsaung ordering, in the eighth century after Christ, a 
group of children to be trained to sing the various deeds of 
the great national heroes before his consort, in appreciation 
of her love for him.* The Burmese, however, have no such 
legends, and the origins of their drama were in the religious 
Nihhatkhin. But before considering those Burmese miracle 
plays, perhaps it will not be out of place to give an account of 
the various folk feasts and spirit dances, which have in them 
elements essentially dramatic, and whidi gave some idea of the 
dramatic to the people and paved a way for the coming of the 
religious pageants and plays. 

Folk feasts can be divided into two classes, those directly 
connected with Buddhism and those which are rwt. The 
Buddhist feasts occur on fixed dates and are celebrated all over 
the country. Of those, two are especially interesting, the feast 
of the Full Moon of the month of TazaungmAn (which occurs 
in November) and the feast of the New Year (in April). 
Though the Full Moon of Tazaungmfio is an important Buddhist 
festival now, it is extremely prol^ble that it was an important 
feast-day even before the introduction of Buddhism.' Special 
celebrations connected with the date have two distinct elements, 
the element of mimicry and the element of foolery. On that day, 
in the villages men dress themselves as animals, wearing 
appropriate masks, and dance ^rough the village. The animal 
most commonly imitated is a sort of unicorn known to myth 
only. The desire to mimic animals probably came before the 
desire to mimic spirits, and I think the mimicry of animals, such 
as that we see in these celebrations, was the earliest attempt 
at the dramatic by the Burmese. Probably the mimicry of animals 
by men resulted in the presentation of animal puppet shows. 
In a Burmese puppet show, before the play begins, different 

* A. B. Koth. Th* s^mikrfl Drtwu, P, A. Lombard, Jtpsttst Drdmd. A. 
E.^Zudcer, Tktmrt. 

' Boddhiit festiTtlt in Buraia probably are of prc^Boddfiist nriitiii* 

(cf. the Fn^lbh CSiriMmas which has many elensMts derived frran preOriuian 
A: least the special cekbratioas of TazaunxmAn described here are 
almost certainly pre-Buddhist. 
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animals come out one by one, and each gives a special dance 
of its own.* At night, as part of the celebrations, there is a feast 
of fools. Young men and boys roam the village, throwing 
zibyu fruits at houses and stealing things, which will be found 
in the centre of the village the next morning; the objects of 
the good-natured theft are mostly articles that would provoke 
laughter — such as a lady's under-skirt; or those which would 
cause temporary inconvenience in the morning — such as 
cooking utensils, steps from stairs, or a piece from the roof. 
The Feast of the New Year is one of mirth and foolery. It is 
known as the Water Festival because on that occasion, every 
Burman takes a delight in throwing water at his neighbour and 
getting soaked himself as the result of the other's counter-attack. 
'Ihe men derive great enjoyment from drenching the women, 
who in their turn are not slow to have their revenge. Young 
men group themselves and dance joyously along the streets, at 
times being chased by bands of elderly maiden ladies who lie 
in wait to catch the ringleaders. When caught, the youths are 
lightly bound with silken cords and their faces are blackened 
with soot. Then they are made to perform a monkey dance 
before being granted their release, llie spirit of fun apparent 
in these Burmese feasts of foolery is akin to that which moved 
the young clerks of the Parltment of Paris and the members 
of the Inns of Court in London to stage their Feasts of Fools 
in medieval times.' 

As the villagers lead a communal life and every joy and 
sorrow of a villager is shared by all others, a joyful event is 
celebrated by a public feast. Marriage, birth, the admission of 
a son to his novitiate (for every Burmese boy enters priesthood 
for at least a week), and the piercing of the ear of a daughter 
are occasions for mirth and jollity. At these feasts they sing 
and dance and mimic, groups of villagers vie with each other 
for new methods of giving entertainment, and there is keen 
rivalry between youths and maidens. The most mirthful feast 
of all is the Harvest Feast in February, when the paddy has 
been reaped, and the village is ready to enjoy a well-earned 

' The puppet ihow is lieschbed is « Um ctupter. 

’ d. E. K. Cl^bcn, Tb* MtJievJ Suit, chsp. luii. The Fesst of Poob'; 
•Iso 6 . WeisiOfd, To# Cmpi AU/fif#, p. 2, 
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rest of four after a working period of eight months. 

These folk feasts are of great antiquity, though, because of 
the essentially unchanging life in the villages, they continue to 
exist even at the present day. The Tazaungm6n and other 
Buddhist feasts have been celdsrated year after year, at least 
since the reintroduction of Buddhism in 1036, and at least since 
March, 638, when an early king of Pagan, Popa Sawrahan 
(613-40), drew up the present Burmese era, the dawn of every 
^rmese new year has been the occasion for mirthful 
water-throwing.' 

Buddhism had been introduced into the country through 
commercial relations with India long before the foundation of 
the kingdom of Pagan, but from the beginning it was only at 
second-hand and therefore feeble. The real religion of the 
Burmese before the reintroduction of Buddhism in 1036 was 
animistic, and they worshipped various spirits, known as nafs. 
There were mediums, nvostly women, who danced to please the 
spirits, and as the spirits were supposed to enter into the bodies 
of the mediums, sometimes it was believed that the spirits, and 
not the mediums, were actually dancing. Sometimes the medium 
herself actually believed that a spirit had taken control of her 
body, but usually she only pretended that a spirit had entered 
her. and gave an exhibition of acting. As the medium of each 
particular not dressed herself in appropriate clothes, the spirit 
dances were essentially dramatic.* When Buddhism, in one of 
its purest forms, was introduced under Anawrahta, the great 
king realized the impossibility of attracting people suddenly to 
the new faith; so he compromised by recognizing the nats as 
Buddhist spirits and giving them brines in his Shwezigdn 

‘ S^«<]^Yoe (Si/ Gco/tt ScMt) ki Tb* Surmtiii Hit Lift tad Hotiomt, *ad 
Fielding Hili in Th* Scat cf a Pte^t give detailed accounts of the (easo and 
life in the villages. Howew, as far as I have been able to lind out, the 
Taaaungmdn cemradoni have never been deactS>ed in any English viork. 

’ Th^ daocet a/c still performed on spuit feast days at TaungbyAn (near 
Mandalay), a small town given up to spirit worship since the day» of Pagin'f 
greatness and petbapa even before. 

The belief in. as distinct from the worship of, spirits is not alien to 
Bu^hitm. 

The chief works on the subicct are; Sir R. C Temple, Tie Tirrp-Se»w 
Sati, Grant Brown, “The TaungbfAo Festival in JearaM cf ib* dalbroMc- 
tifd Uttitau, 1915; the same author's The Pre-Buddhist Religion of the 
Burtneae' in Polk-Lcrt, 1921; and G. E. Harvey. Hiitcry cf Batma. 
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Pagoda as its guardian spirits. When asked the reason, 
Anawrahta replW: ‘Men will not come suddenly to the new 
faith. Let them come for their old gods, and they will gradually 
be won over.*’ 

So the worship of the futs lived on, and with the advance of 
civilization the spirit dances became elaborate, for though the 
belief was primitive, the people were no longer so. The dances 
benefited from the developments that had taken place in 
Burmese music which, as we have seen, flourished under the 
patronage of the Pagan kings. New spirits were added, and 
they were usually those of heroic pritKCs. The dancers were 
now many, for i^e mediums turned themselves into dancing 
and music mistresses. The chief medium of each spirit dressed 
herself in the special dress of the spirit, but the junior mediums, 
who were equivalent to the chorus of an English revue, were 
in the dress of Burmese princesses. It is interesting to note the 
origin of this dress. The mediums realized the necessity of 
dressing themselves in fine raiment, but as everybody wore 
clothes of bright colours; the only solution of the problem was 
to don the dress of the court and official class, which the com¬ 
moners were forbidden to wear by law, except during feasts 
and dances. When drama proper came into being, the hero and 
the heroine dressed themselves in the court dress, even when 
they were representing comtiton characters. 

3. Miracles and Interludes 

After the fall of the kingdom of Pagan in a.d. 1257, Burma 
was the scene of fierce civil wars, but the trouble was mainly 
in the capitals; in the villages and small towns life went on 
in its jo}'ous way. Religion continued to spread in spite of the 
fact that the throne of Pagan was no longer in existence to 
support it. Learning began to reach the remotest parts of the 
country, carried far and near by monks. To escape from the 
aimless strife of the civil wars, men turned towards literature. 
Money was lacking to compose poems in brick as had been 
done at Pagan, and men now expressed their love for the 
religion and their love for the beautiful in writing. The new 

* G. E. H«tvey. op. dL, p. 55. 
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literature further educated the people and made even stronger 
the already strong religious fervour. As a result, at village feasts 
and on days of public rejoicing, the people turned towards 
their religion for amusement and entertainment. So pageants 
depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha and from his 
Birth Stories came into being. 

Pageants were given on ordinars' carts that were in use for all 
kinds of transport and which are still in use in backward parts 
of the country at the present day. Each cart carried a group of 
(amateur) actors standing still and representing a set scene. 
Originally, no doubt, there were only a few carts representing 
scenes from different stories. Later, a pageant came to consist 
of many carts and many scenes. Still later, the scenes came to 
be taken from one story only, so diat a whole story was given 
by the pageant. Dresses became quite gorgeous and the scheme 
elaborate. The pageant now ne^ed organization. Therefore, 
the village came to be divided into two parts, eastern and 
western quarters or northern and soutliern quarters (the village 
was usually greater in length than breadth, being built along 
a main road). In larger villages and towns, the division was 
into four quarters. Each quarter was responsible for the produc* 
tion of a pageant. There was intense rivalry between the quarters 
to produce the finest pageant; it was usually friendly, but often 
enmity arose, and many pageants were occasions for free fights. 
The rivalry further developed the pageant, for new ideas would 
be introduced by one quarter to outrival the others. Soon the 
pageant became a play, its scenes coming to life. 

The Nihhatkhin was the Burmese equivalent of the English 
miracle and mystery plays. It was the pageant come to life. 
With the pageant, the religious processions went along the 
main streets without stopping, each cart representing a set 
scene. But with the Niboaikhhi, each cart stopped at certain 
places. The most common of such places were the market-place, 
the house of the chief administrative officer, and the pagoda 
where the procession ended. At each of those places, each cart 
stopped, and the scene came to life. Dialogue and action were , 
used. Therefore, people at the stopping places saw what was 
in effect a play. 

The Nibhatkhin was extremely popular, and it lived on until 
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recently, just as auny of the English miracle plays continued 
to be produced right through the Elizabethan period. I saw 
one in the out-of-the-way town of Pauk as recently as 1916 
Howei’cr, I do not think that Nibhatkhins are produced any¬ 
where nowadays. Sometimes one sees a procession on cars and 
motor lorries as a sort of reminiscence of the Nibba/ihin But 
such processions arc mere shows and lack the essential features 
of the Burmese miracle plays. 

It was for the entertainment of the populace that the 
Nibhaxkhm came into being, and as the Burmese entertainment 
connotes laughter, soon the element of humour came into the 
Nibhatkhin. At first none of the characters was made humo¬ 
rous, for they all came out of religious stories. And so the 
clown was introduced. The clown or Lu-bjtt (’the non-serious 
man’) was put into the Nibhatkhfn.ts an extra character, an 
attendant on the prince-hero. He was extremely popular, and 
soon artother clown, an attendant on the pritreess-heroine, was 
introduced. The clowns were usually males, though later a 
female clown-attendant of the princess occasionally appeared. 
The clown was so popular that he continued to appear as an 
extra character even when the plays of the great dramatists 
came to be produced later. He was essentially outside the play. 
He made up his own part, he invented his own dialogue, and 
made up his jokes as the play moved along. However, even 
with the Nibbatkbiri, he was not allowed to interfere with the 
movement of the play and its story. He played and joked at the 
beginning of the nrst scene when the actual story had not begun, 
he gave sometimes an outline of the story and its sources, and 
he gave information regarding the production of the procession 
and the play. He was the most privileged person among the 
actors, for he alone could without offence laugh at, and satirize, 
all things and all persons. 

However, the clown was essentially unconnected with the 
actual story, and soon the actual characters came to be burles¬ 
qued. As the devil in the English miracle plays, the villain of 
the Nibbatkhin (in the Birth Stories, the villain was a previous 
incarnation of Devadat who repeatedly tried to barm the 
Buddha) became a humorous and popular character. The 
Burmese love of humour and gentle satire would have turned 
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the whole Nfbbatkhin into pure farce had not a convention 
arisen with regard to the presentation of religious characters. 
The Buddha was never to be represented on the stage. Stories 
about him up to the time he actually attained Buddhahood could 
be presented, but no one should impersonate him when he had 
become the Buddha. It was soon followed by another convention 
that the character of an arahat (saint) should not be presented 
unless it was absolutely necessary, and then only when the part 
was to be taken by an able and ‘serious’ actor, who must be 
actually keeping a fast on the day and night the Nihhatk/MH 
was being presented. As a person keeping a fast has to behave 
in a dignified manner, that convention prevented the part from 
being turned into a humorous one. 

With all these developments, people did not forget that tlie 
NibhaJihrn was essentially a religious show presented in coO' 
ncxion with religious festivals, and therefore further develop 
ment was impossible. The conservatism of the village, the dis¬ 
like of the amateur actors to be in any way profane or thought 
to be so, the restricted scope of the stories and the characters, 
all prevented any further development of the religious drama 
as such. 

However, the Burmese equivalent of the English interlude 
came into being all the same. It developed out of the equivalent 
of the English miracle play, but indirectly. The chance of 
developing the drama was seized by professional actors. To 
break away from the tradition and the conservatism, persons 
outside the pale of ’good* society were needed. Spirit dancers 
were such persons. They worshipped the nals^ and most fwple 
looked upon them with fear as being in touch with sinbter 
and unnatural forces. They were outside the religion, and theii 
drunken dances — drunken from wine and ecstasy — were 
outside the popular conception of moral behaviour. Therefore, 
the new professional actors were drawn from the ranks of 
the spirit mediums. However, those who took to the new profes¬ 
sion were malcontents and failures in their original profession. 
The increase in the number of the spirit dancers had caused the 


• The ohiecu of the h»u'« wsh'P •»« the 
•re n»o€e or less of e»il ch«r*(ter; wit there *re u» sdiitioo to these m»nT 
good iM/r s*ho h»ve litllf to do with bumso afairs. 
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mediums to form themselves into a fraternity, the entry to which 
was closely guarded. The economic attractions of spirit dancing 
tempted people who had no faith in the spirits to become 
me^ums. These factors caused discontent and disunion among 
the mediums, and within and without the fraternity pseudo¬ 
mediums came into being. The advance of education had 
robbed the nats of many worshippers, but most praple continued 
to patronize spirit dancing for mere love of music and dancing. 
The result was the rise of a class of professional entertainers 
who danced and sang and played on musical instruments. The 
new dancers pretended to ^ mediums and semi-mediums, but 
their dancing was uruxinnectcd with any spirit feast. The rise 
of this professional daiKing was doubtless gradual and must 
have preceded the Nibhatkhin. As early as about the year 1400, 
two princes and their attendants, when turned out of their 
palace, earned their living as wandering minstrels and profes¬ 
sional dancers, pretending to be spirit worshippers.* j^ause 
of the very fact that the new dancers were malcontents and 
failures in their original profession of mediums, they could 
break away also from the tradition and conservatism of the 
spirit worshippers. They were outside the religion and outside 
the spirit worship. They were fettered by nothing. They were 
the only persons who could develop new ideas with regard to 
the Nibhatkhin. And they were the first to realize the possibili¬ 
ties of the new entertainment. Soon they had developed it 
into the Burmese equivalent of the English interlude. 

The professional dancers became actors. People were no 
longer satisfied with mere dancing and singing, for the 
Nibhatkhin had given them some taste of the dramatic scene. 
Therefore the dancers in the middle of their entertainment 
paused and gave a little scene, or rather a one-act play. The 
male daiKer became the hero, the female dancer the heroine, 
and the other two or three dancers became minor characters. 

‘ Om yrince becunc Ki^g Minkiun^ (I401-2Z), ehc Mbcr. hit brother, 
hdoutg ban to grin the Ibrooe. An attemiaot be^me Kitijc Mohayinibadot 
(1427-40), and the otbm miiiiiten (G. E. HarTey, op. cit, p. 96). 

new dancers were moetty men. Men noediums were secondary to wocnen 
roedairm, and perhaps that was one of the reasons fo< the discontent amostg 
the iDediwms, and also the reason why the men took to wandering all ores 
the cratniry u dancers. 
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The clown had been long before borrowed from the Nibbtukhw, 
and he became a mimiC'^ancer attending on the others. For two 
reasons the scene was always the forest. First, it did not need 
much stage scenery, as the branch of a tree would be enough 
to indicate that tf^ action was supposed to be talcing place 
in a forest. Second, the }ourncy through a forest by the hero 
and heroine made it possible for human beings and fairies, 
demons and gods, princes and commoners to meet and take 
part in various adventures and mis-adventurcs. Thus the 
Burmese interlude came into being. 

Perhaps it is not illogical to wonder whether there was an 
intermeuiary stage of development, whether there were plays 
comparable to the English morality plays, bridging the gap 
between the Nibhaikhin on the one haiid and the Burmese 
interlude on the other. It is of course impossible to be certain 
with regard to the question, for ik> Burmese miracle play or 
interlude has come down to us in writing. I have said* chat there 
are oral accounts regarding the Nibhatkhhi and that entertain¬ 
ment which I have termed the interlude, and also written ac¬ 
counts regarding the latter. But there is absolutely no mention 
in those accounts of anything which could be termed the 
Burmese morality play. Yet, I venture to think that there must 
have been plays comparable to the English moralities. If it 
should be presumed that the interlude developed directly out of 
the Nibhatkbin, there would be a big gap between the two. 
I think that the professional actors first gave semi-religious plays 
in imitation of the Nibhatkhm. I think also that there were 
also plays actually dealing with abstract notions of morality 
and religion which formed the subject of the Engluh morality 
plays. Again and again we find writers writing and actors saying 
in the prologue or epilogue that a play represents but life in 
its various stages; as man begins in laughter and ends in misery 
and dearil, a play begins with the happiness of the hero and 
heroine, and then goes on to tell of their miser)’ and parting. 
To the conservative Burmese Buddhist, professional acting was 
a sin, and to get over the difficulty, the idea came into being 
that the play was only a species of preaching the religion. The 
existence of that idea perhaps supports my theory that there 

* Ifliroducttoo, pp. xT-xTiii. 
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actually were plays dealing with morals which would favour 
the rise of such an idea. Perhaps the strongest evidence that 
there was a morality stage in the history of the development 
of Burmese drama is the existence of a popular play which has 
never been printed, but which is still sometimes acted. The 
play has no title. A rich miser marries a young wife and soon 
dies. The wife at once remarries. The miser now in Hell sues 
the wife and the new husband before the court of the governor 
of Hell, for the restitution of the property he had so patiently 
gathered and hoarded. There is a trial, and after hearing the 
arguments of both sides, the judge decides in favour of the 
young couple. The play ends with the judge moralizing on the 
emptiness and transitory nature of human riches. The play is 
quite crude and short, so that when presented today the actors 
have to lengthen the play to make it last the night. There is 
very little action, and the Icing of later dramas is absent. The 
names of the characters are general and abstract; Mister 
Miserly, Mistress Wife, Master New Husband, and Death (who 
takes the old husband to Hell). 

The interlude was extremely popular, and at the court, at 
the houses of officials (the Burmese had no hereditary nobility, 
and the officials were the nobles) and at public feasts and 
festivals the interlude was presented. The importance of the 
interlude in the developntent of Burmese drama is great, but 
the importance of the professiotul actors who first presented 
the interlude in the development of the acting profession and 
stage conventions is even greater. The fact that the original 
members of the profession were outside the social pale caused 
all actors and actresses to be looked down upon; that fact ex¬ 
plains why in an essentially dertKxratic society it was said with 
contempt that ’beggars and actors, they are the eaters of food 
thrown away as waste'.’ 

While the interlude was developing, the drama, another form 
of entertainment, was also becoming rapidly popular. The 
Hawsa or the dramatic reading and recital of a Birth Story in 
verse was becoming the fashion. The Hawsa was in dialogue 
form, and the reciter changed his voice and used dramatic 

‘ The (taice onvenlioas enS the ■ctini pvoteiskM are deicribed ia detail 
in chap. vii. 
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j;estures. As I have said, one cannot be certain of many things 
regarding the interlude, but it seems exceedingly probable 
that the early interludes were not literary. The actors were 
unlettered, unpractised in verse composition and only knew 
the Jataka Birth Stories from translations. The Hawsa, on the 
other hand, was a literary work. It was in verse. The reciter 
was an accomplished verse-writer if not a poet, and when recit¬ 
ing pieces he himself had not written, he invariably put in 
additions and modifications. He knew Pali and therefore could 
read the Jai/tkas in the original. Whilst the actor was looked 
upon as nothing more than a beggar, the reciter was greatly 
respected. This will perhaps explain why the Hawsa, and not 
the interlude, has come down to us in writing.' With all the 
differences, however, the reciter and the actor were akin to each 
other, and both contributed much to the rise of the developed 
play, just as both the dramatic recitations of the epic Ramayana, 
and the open-air performances of its scenes contributed much 
to the rise of the developed Sanskrit play in India. 

There is no special term for that entertainment which I have 
called the interlude. The name Pya-zat, which means a play, 
is vaguely applied to it in common with developed plays, but 
it is certain that the term came into use only about the time of 
U Kyin U to denote developed plays. Therefore, I have ven¬ 
tured to name it the interlude, partly because of its similarly' 
to the English interlude, but mainly because it was given in 
the middle of, or at least subsidiary to, the main entertainment 
of dancing. 

The interlude and the Hau'Sa were at the height of their 
popularity in 1767 when Siam was conquered. The resuHs of 
the conquest are considered in Chapter II. 

4. Sir Wiluam Ridgeway’s Theory of the Origins 
AND Development of Burmese Drama 

Sir William Ridgeway, in TAe Dramas atid Dramatic Oancts 
of Non-European Races, considers that the dramas and dramatic 
dances of those races support his theory regarding 
tragedy, that it arose out of the worship of the dead. Most 

• Some specimem of ibe lUu-u «re aiv«i» « 

UltrMtmrt. 
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scholars arc sceptical of that animistic theory of the origin of 
the drama. With regard to the Greek drama. Dr Famell, in 
The Cult of the Greek States, seertu to prove clearly that Ridge¬ 
way is wrong. Likewise with regard to Sanskrit drama. Dr Keith, 
in his bocA on the subject, rejects Ridgeway’s theory; and he 
adds more generally: 'Whether elsewhere the worship of the 
dead resulted in drama is a matter open to grave doubt. Cer¬ 
tainly in the case of the Greek drama, which offers the most 
interesting parallel to that of India, the evidence of derivation 
from the funeral games is wholly defective.'* 

Ridgeway treats of Burmese drama in detail. He knows it 
only from hearsay. He has never seen a play acted on the 
Burmese stage, nor has he read any in the original or transla¬ 
tion. All his information is purely descriptive of the actual 

E resentation of a play, tK>t of the play itself. His informants 
new no Burmese dramatic literature nor did they have any 
idea as to the history of the drama. Nevertheless. Ridgeway 
gives quite a good estimate of the nature of the drama. The 
fault lies chiefly with Mr Taw Sein Kho, on whose information 
Ridgeway mainly relies. The late Mr Taw Sein Kho was no 
doubt a great archzologist, but he was a poor student of 
Burmese literature, and he had absolutely no idea of the origins 
and development of Burmese drama. In his letter* to the Direc¬ 
tor-General of the Arciueological Survey of India, who was in 
corresponderKc with him on the nature of Burmese drama at 
the request of Ridgeway, he wrote : 'The Ramayana in an 
adapted form is also acted. I am inclined to think that it was 
derived by the Burmans from the Cambodians, because the 
dressy and stage paraphernalia of the Burmans and Cambo- 
dians*in acting the play are so strikingly similar.’ As the 
Siamese Raruayana was influenced by, or came from the same 
sources as the Cambodian Ramayana, Mr Taw Sein Kho did 
good detertive work. But his letter shows clearly that he was 
absolutely ignorant of the introduction of the Siamese Ramayana 
into Burma and its results. He seems to have known nothing 


* ^ B. ICeith,^ Tht StMiirrt Dram4. 

The leUer b quoted to Tt* Draim^j ami Dramasie Doatti ef N«»- 
Eofoptaa Racat. ' 
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about the great dramatists, U Kyin U and U Poo Nya, for 
Ridgeway does not mention them at all. 

Ridgeway traces the development of Burmese drama in three 
main stages: 

1. The impersonation of the nats by mediums. 

2. The true dramatic element borrowed from the Indian 
historical plays of Roma, presented by puppet players; 

3. Drama based on the Indian models, but finding its 
themes in national history and mythology, intermixed with 
Buddhistic elements, and performed by puppets and living 
actors. 

I proceed to deal with these three alleged stages. 

1. There is no doubt that the impersonation of the naij by 
mediums had. and still has, the element of the dramatic, as I 
have described. However, it is unreasonable to hold that the 
impersonation in question was the origin of Burmese drama. 
Ridgeway puts forward three lines of argument with regard 
to his theory; (i>) the worship of the dead and the ritual con¬ 
nected with it have resulted in true dramas in other countries: 
the impersonation of the natt by mediums is a ritual connected 
with the worship of the dead, and dierefore, as in other coun¬ 
tries, it has resulted in the rise of a drama; (h) the »at daiKes 
had, af>d still have, the dramatic element in them; (c) the 
derivation of true Burmese drama from the earliest stages of 
the drama, the not dances, is proved by the fact that there is a 
tree in the centre of the ‘stage’ when a play is being presented. 
These lines of argument are unsound. 

(a) Whether the worship of the dead results in drama in 
other countries is doubtful. We have seen that the view has 
been controverted as regards Greece and as regards India. Even 
rf it were true of countries around Burma, it would not follow 
that the theory holds good as regards Burma, for that country 
has a history and civiliiation distinctly national because of its 
geographical barriers. 

(A) There is no doubt as to the existence of the dramatic 
element in the »at darKCS. But such an element also existed in 
the various folk feasts of the Burmese people. Ridgeway has no 
information regarding them. Though the sprit dances made 
some contribution to the rise of the drama, they were not 
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nutnly responsible, and il could not be said that the drama 
developed out of those dances. They gave to the country new 
dances and new dancers, and they developed dancing and music. 
But the true drama resulted only from the presentation of reli¬ 
gious stories by amateurs. The nat dancers were essentially 
professional, and alien to the religious feeling and education 
that inspired the Nihhatkhin. It is true that those professionals 
later developed the drama, but they did so as professional actors 
and not as spirit mediums. 

Before proceeding any further perhaps I ought to explain 
what I mw when I speak of the ’origins’ of Burmese drama. 
A ^reat deal of confusion can result through the vagueness of 
the'term 'origins’. By il I mean that point where the drama hu 
taken some definite shape as drama, and not merely as dramatic 
elements. If we were to consider as origins all prehistoric 
dramatic elements in the life and customs of the nation, it 
would lead us nowhere. The worship of the nais in some form 
or other must have been developed by the tribes that firrt 
settled in BurtM. And as religious ritual leads to music and 
dancing among primitive people, the worship led to the develop¬ 
ment of Burmese music and dancing. But we cannot take music 
and dancing as the origins of drama. No doubt music and 
dancing are necessary for the rise of a drama, but speech is 
necessary too, and yet we cannot say that the first attempt of 
man to express himself was the real origin of drama. It is vit^ 
to distinguish mere dramatic elements from true drama. In this 
connexion, Dr Keith's treatment of the origins of Sanskrit 
drama is enlightening. Many had contended before him that 
the Sanskrit drama had its origins in Vedic ritual. Dr Keith, 
however, rejects the theory. He recognizes tlie dramatic elements 
in Vedic ritual, but he recognizes them as such and not as the 
origins of the drama. No £>ubt the dramatic elements in the 
ritual gave some idea of the dramatic to the Indian people, but 
the drama did not arise out of them. It arose only when the 
great Indian epics had spread all over the coimtry, for the true 
origin of the drama was in the recitation of the epics. With 
regard to Burmese drama, although the elements of the 
dramatic existed in the worship of the spirits and in 
various folk customs and folk feasts, the origin of the 
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true drama was in the religious pageants and the Nibhatkhin. 

(f) Ridgeway puts forward the tree in the middle of the 
•stage’ as evidence of the fact that the drama developed out of 
the not worship. He contends that the tree is a symbol of the 
not, because nats live in trees. He quotes from Colonel Yule's 
account of his embassy to Burma where the latter described a 
Burmese play in progress. There was no actual stage in those 
days. The play was given in the centre of an open place or yard, 
and the space for the actors was marked oflF, In the centre of 
that space was a tree. The ambassador inquired as to the pur¬ 
pose of the tree, but he was given a 'somewhat vague answer' 
that it represented a forest. He was not satisfied and put for- 
WMd the theory that there must have been some belief connected 
with the tree, for it was present on all the occasions on which he 
witnessed Burmese plays.» Ridgeway, approves of that theory. 
He maintains that the tree is symbolic of the worship of the 
nMj. In an appendix to the book he quotes a letter from a 
resident in Burma (which arrived too late to be discussed in 
the book itself), describing some sort of a ritual where a 
spirit was supposed to be dwelling in a tree. However, ruts are 
supposed to dwell, not only in trees, but also in houses, mouo* 
^ins, streams, lakes, on Mount Mayyu, in fact everywhere, and 
it is extremely unlikely that the tree should have been chosen 
specially to represent the abode of the not. In all the ritual 
connected with the worship of the thirty-seven natj, the use of a 
tree does not occur except in the case of the not, U-Yin-Gyi. 
When offerings are made to him, a wooden representation of a 
forked branch of a tree is used. But that synibol is used only 
when that particular spirit alone is being worshipped, i.e. when 
all the ftdSs are being worshipped en bloc the symbol is not 
used. U-Yin-Gyi has no special connexion with the stage, and 
he is essentially connected with Lower Burma; and Upper 
Burma, not Lower, was the home of Burmese drama. And 
what Colonel Yule took to be a vague answer was the true 
answer. What he saw was an interlude and not a developed 
play, and, as has been stated, the scene of the interlude was 
almost always the forest, for it needed nothing except a tree 

, V”- Nsnstht of iSo Miuion itmt hj tht Gootfmot-Cnttd of 

Imdu to itt Com of Aoo h IB}}, ^ 
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to indicate the scene. Therefore, the tree which the ambassador 
saw was a piece of stage scenery and nothing more. 

Though Ridgeway’s theory that the drama had its origins in 
the worship of the nats, therefore, is not founded on fact, his 
contention that the Burmese professional actors are the lineal 
descendants of the mediums who impersonated the spirits of 
the dead is not wrong. But the fact that the actors are the 
descendants of such persons should not mislead us into thinking 
the drama to be a descendant of spirit worship. There is a great 
danger of being.thus misled if one knows the various stage 
conventions without knowing the real history of the drama. 
AikI had Ridgeway been acquainted with those conventions, 
which (strangely enough) were not known to him 'and his 
informants, he might have been strengthened in his view. The 
most important of the stage conventions is the not chorus which 
often acts as a 'curtain-raiser' to the actual play. 'The chorus 
composed of females comes out and sings and dances to various 
not txines played by the orchestra. 'The chorus was hrst intro¬ 
duced for two reasons; the audience liked a dance, and the 
actors did not forget that their original calling was that of 
mediums. 

2. According to Ridgeway, the second stage of the drama 
was reached whm the 'true dramatic element borrowed from 
the Indian historical plays of Rama, presented by the puppet 
players’ had entered Burmese drama. 'The weak points in this 
theory will be apparent when the further history of the drama 
is considered in later chapters. ’The 'true dramatic element' was 
already in the Nibhatkhin, or at least in the interlude; the Indian 
Ramtiyafia coming by way of Siam did influence Burmese drama, 
but this was po^Ie only because there was-already a native 
drama to absorb this foreign influence. Nor were the Rama 
plays presented at first by puppet players. When the translations 
and Captations of the Siamese Ramayana were being first 
presented at court, puppet plays were unknown. Ridgeway puts 
forward some opinions regarding the Burmese puppet show 
also, but they will be considered in Chapter VII. 

3. According to Ridgeway, the third stage of Burmese drama 
was reached whw there appeared plays ’based on the Indian 
models, but finding their themes in the national history and 
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mythology, intcnnixcd with Buddhistic elements, and performed 
by puppets and living actors’. It is true that after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Siamese Rama play to the Burmese court, plays of 
the type described appeared, but the plays were by no means 
modelled on the Rama play. The Siamese play gave rise to a 
native court drama which influenced the interlude and prepared 
the way for the first great Burmese dramatist, U Kyin U. And 
the 'Buddhistic elements* which entered the drama have a his¬ 
tory of their own. All these points are considered in later 
ch^ters. 

On the nature and achievements of Burmese drama, Ridge¬ 
way says; 'The Burmese drama has not remained crystallocd 
as a piece of religious ritual. On the contrary, it has made 
distinct steps towards the true drama which Thepis in Greece 
aru] the forerunners of Marlowe and Shakespeare in England 
detached from the sacred shrines and lifted into a distinct 
artistic form. 'Vet it has not advanced beyond the lyrical stage, 
consisting of dancing, singing ar>d instrunnents of music, ^e 
undulation of the vocal expression being much more subtle and 
intense than the expression of features, whilst gesture is 
restricted to the conventional gestures of the dance. The usual 
scene is the palace, its inmates the characters, and the drama 
adheres tenaciously to the tradition of royalty. Hero attd heroine 
are prince and princess, their retinue courtiers, and the country¬ 
men jester ana clown; the king is idealized, his deputies 
travestied.’ In short, the Burnoese drama is narrow in range. 
These opinions of Ridgeway are true and just in many respects, 
but they have also their weakness. He errs in thinking that 
Burmese drama is still in the urtdeveloped lyrical stage. What 
he thinks to be an earlier stage is in reality a later one. Dancing 
and singing have dominate the Burmese pwe (the public 
presentation of a play) since the fall of the kingdom, but that 
stage was only reachH after decadeiKC had set in in the drama 
developed so well by U Kyin U and U Poo Nya. What Mr Taw 
Sein IQjo described in his letter to the Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey, what most other informants of Ridge¬ 
way also saw, was Burmese drama in decadence and distortion. 
The scene of the drama is not always the palace, though the 
palace and its inmates appear almost always in Burmese plays. 
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The (ottst, city and the common people ofEcn appear^ 

though it ii true chit they arc subordinated to the dramatic 
interest in the palace and its inmates, flurrnese drama was 
^forced to confine itself ici geneiai to the paCace, as cn a society 
where other class distinctions soircely cidsted, the king and bis 
courtiers alone were different fram the resit and, in generil, 
a Burmese audience wartteJ characters sornewhat different from 
those of common life. The same was true of the Elisabcthan 
drama, Though the 'domestk' drami was popular, the best 
plays of the EUzabethans have their sceocH in distant lands 
or in high jodety. Therefore the narrowness of its range does 
not necessarily make out Burmue drama to be in an early stage 
of growth. For the sake of completennsj J have described 
briefly these aspects of the drama, but thsy will be considered 
in detait in lat« chapters. 

The opinions expressed by Sir William Eidgewaj are full of 
error. The worth af the chapter on Burmese drama in his 
Drawflj ^fomatU Duar^t of Ncn-Europeatt consists 
in this, that it was he who made the first attempt to study the 
dtwelopment of Burmese drama scientifically, to compare it 
with t^ drama of other countries^ and form an estimate of it 
Bccording to western standards of criticism. And, erroneous 
though his views are, jt ia mttch to his credit that with the 
scanty and often misleading information before him be could 
give such a shrewd estimate of Burmese drama. 


CHAPTER II 

THE RISE OF A COURT DRAMA IN BURMA 
1. Thk RAAiAYANA of Valmiki 
Before considering the influence.of the Siamese Rama play on 
Burmese drama, perhaps it will not be out of place to attempt 
to give an account of the great Indian epic, the Ramayana, in 
which the Siamese play had its sources. 

The Ramayana is one of the two Hindu epics, the other being 
the Mahabharata. The Ramayana as a completed poem is the 
older of the two, though the kernel of the Mahavharata may 
have been older. Very probably the legend of Rama existed 
long before Valmiki composed the poem, to which later poets 
made large additions; the original composition and the main 
additions belong to the period 400 B.C. The epic contains two 
separate stories, the court intrigues of Ayodhya at>d the exile 
of Rama to the forest; the capture of Sita by Havana and the 
resulting war with the demon king. The first story was probably 
in existence as a Buddhist Birth Story — the Dasaratba fataia 
— when the poem came into being.* 

The poem is divided into seven books. The first book in its • 
present shape, which reveals additions to the original, tells of 
the manner in which the poem came to be composed by Valmiki, 
of the Hindu gods, the divine origin of the prince Rama, and 
his winning of Sita as bride by lading a strong bow which 
none other could bend. In the second book we read that Rama 
was going to be consecrated heir, but the junior <^een, Kaikeyi, 
the mother of Bharata, reminded the king that he had promis^ 
two boons to her for nursing him when he was lying ill. She 
demanded firstly the choice of her own son, Bharata, as heir, 
and secondly the exile of Rama. The doting king was in great 
distress and tried to argue with the queen, but it was in vain, 
and the promise had to be kept. Rama acquiesced, and was 

' Df A. B. Keitti hai kindtr poinled out to me that manr Kholart douhl 
whether the iVrararAa /ataij could be io old. and, Iherefoee, the antcnl opinion 
would teem to retard it as beina later tlMs the poem. 
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ordered to the forest as an exile. His consort, Sita, and his 
brother, Lakshmana, begged to accompany him into exile. So 
the three left the dty, followed by a wailing crowd who wanted 
to share the exile, but they succeeded ih getting away from the 
people and reached the forest. The king died soon after of a 
brokCT heart, and Bharata followed Rama to the forest, refusing 
^ take the throne as long as the rightful heir was living. Rama, 
however, had promised his father to live fourteen years in exile, 
and therefore he refused to take the throne. Bharata asked for 
a syinbol with which to rule in his name, and Rama gave his 
shoes, which Bharata, on his return to the city, faithfully put 
on the throne, and he ruled in Rama's name. The third book 
deals with the two princes and the princess who entered a 
thicker part of the forest where demons dwelt. The demons 
were troubling the hermits who performed their austerities in 
the forest. Now the king of the demons, Ravana, had divine 
powers, which had been granted to him by Brahma, the chief 
god, for services rendered, but as he had been abusing the 
divine gift, Rama's chirf mission was to destroy the 
demon king. It happened that the demon's sister, Surpanakha, 
fell in love with Rama. He refused her advances and 
suggested that she should approach Lakshmana, the younger 
brother, as he was unmarried. 'The demon prirKess then 
tried to attract the brother, but he suggested that she 
should ask Rama to take her as his second queen. 'The sole 
result of these efforts and her attack on Sita was the cutting-off 
of the demon princess's nose by the younger brother, who was 
impulsive by nature. The angry princess went back to her 
brother, the demon king who, however, was rK>t eager to fight 
Rama and risk his life and throne. The sister succeeded in win¬ 
ning him over only when she mentioned the loveliness of Sita. 
The demon king sent his forces under the great warrior, Khara, 
who was worthy to be Rama’s opponent. 'There was a great and 
bloody fight, from which Rama emerged victorious. 'The demon 
king's sister then thought of a plan to which the king agreed. 
The latter disguised himself as a hermit, and his follow’ec, 
Mancha, assumed the form of a golden deer and passed by the 

S lice where Rama and his companions dwelt. Sita wanted the 
eer, and Rama was pressed to give chase to it. Rama left. 
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charging his brother with the careful guardiamhip of Sita. 
The deer was shot, but as he lay dying he imitated Rama's 
voice and shouted: 'Lakshmana, help!' Sita heard the words 
jtnd tftuntcd Ljdc 5 hfndtna until he went to his brother s help, full 
of evil forebodings. In his abserKe, the demon king approached 
the place in the guise of a hermit, and the princess, not siwpect- 
ing him invited him to come in. TTic hermit began to praise her 
beauty, and then showed his true form. Sita refused his advar»ces, 
but was put forcibly on the demon’s flying chariot and driven 
away. The King of the Vultures, friend of Rama, gave chase, 
but after a fierce battle, he was slain by the demon. Rama Md 
his brother soon discovered their loss and went in search of Sita. 
They met another demon, and there resulted another battle. The 
demon was slain, but his spirit advised Rama to seek the help 
of the monkey king, Sugriva. The fourth book tells how the 
two brothers met Sugriva, who informed them that he had been 
deprived of his throne by his brother, the usurping Bali, who 
had also taken his wife. Rama, as Sugriva’s ally, joined in a 
battle for the throne in which the usurper was killed. The queen 
bewailed the death of her hero, but she soon took her first 
husband back' again, without giving much thought to the 
memory of Bali. The fifth book tells us how Hanuman, the 
wise minister of Sugriva, went as a spy to the demon kingdom 
and-succeeded in learning Sita’s whereabouts. The sixth book 
tells of the great battle between Rama with his monkey allies 
and the demons. Their king was slain by Rama, and Sita was 
then restored to him. Rama, however, behaved in a heartless 
manner. He told her that her long captivity in the kingdom 
of the demon had made her impure; he had waged the war 
merely to vindicate his honour and not because he wanted her 
back. Now Sita had always refused the advances of the demon 
king, who had been afraid to win her by force. But Rama 
thought otherwise, and Sita was in sore distress. Her innocence 
and purity had never been in any way tarnished, and the fact 
was now proved by a divine miracle — her successful emergerKC 
from an ordAal by fire. So Rama was satisfied, and he returned 
with Sita to his own capital where they were crowned. The 
seventh book, very probably an addition, tells of the further 
adventures of Sita. Her innocence was doubted, notwithstanding 
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the divine miracle, by most o£ her people, who believed her 
to have been the consort of the demon king. They blamed 
Rama for taking her back. As a result of this agitation, Sita 
was again exiled for some years. During her exile her twin sons 
were bora. At last, again by divine miracle and help, her purity 
was proved to the satisfaction of the people. They made ready 
to welcome her back to her city, but she was received into the 
bosom of the earth goddess. 

On this great national epic were founded many plays. For 
example, the thirteen Trivandrum plays commonly attributed to 
the authorship of Bhasa contain two based on the Ramayana. 
The date of the plays is generally accepted as the second or 
third century after Qirist. 

2. The Siamese Court Play op RAMA 

From about the third century after Christ, the great Hindu 
expansion overseas began in earnest, and as a result many 
Hindu kingdoms were founded in Indo-China, Malaya, Java, 
and the surrounding regions. Before that time, very probably 
there was at least some intercourse between India and those 
regions, and maybe Buddhism was not unknown in the 
regions mentioned. But by the third century a.D. Buddhism had 
completely disappeared in them, except for very faint traces 
remainine in Burma. In India itself, Buddhism was on the 
wane and Brahmanism was in the ascendant. Therefore, when 
the merchants of Northern India spread a new culture in Indo- 
China and the surrounding regions, the culture was distinctly 
Hindu. The Indians took with them their religious epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabbarata. Though both came to be very 
well known, the former was perhaps the more popular, pro¬ 
bably because it was more finished artistically, Sanskrit plays 
were also no doubt introduced. The Hindu influence reached 
its height about the fourth and fifth centuries — in the third 
century Bhasa was composing his plays, and ICatidasa, the 
greatest of Hindu-Sanskrit dramatists lived about the year 400- 
Hindu poems and romances must also have been brought into 
the newly-founded kingdoms and trading centres. 

The intensity of the new influence varied in the regions, 
Burma was nearest and directly on the route from India. But 
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probably there was already a strong native chrilizatioo, and 
Hindu culture failed to take root. Along the cowt, however, 
at Thaton, there was quite a strong outpost of Hindu culture, 
but even there the Hindu influeiKe was quite negligible com¬ 
pared with regions farther east. In CRinb^ia the new culture 
was especially favoured, and in Java, Sumatra and the Malay 
peninsula, it took deep root. In Siam, however, the intemity 
was much less. In the narrow circle of the court the Hindu 
influence was strong, but the people were quite untouched by it 
The chief reason was very probably the continuous, peaceful 
invasion by people from the north, the Shans, or at least the 
forefathers of the modern Shans. According to some scholars, 
they were Buddhists, which is not unlikely as Buddhism, in a 
modified form, was prevailing in China and Tibet by about the 
third century A.d. In any case, the ever-increasing population, 
alien to Hindu culture, must have acted against the intensity of 
the Hindu influence. Moreoever, Siam was one of the earliest 
converts from Hinduism to Buddhism which, especially after 
the great Buddhist missionary, Buddhagosa, who lived in the 
fifth century, was ousting Brahmanism in Indo-China. At the 
Siamese court, however, the Hindu tradition was very strong, 
and remained so even when the king and his courtiers had 
become Buddhists. 

In Siam, as in the neighbouring regions, learning did r>ot 
reach the people for a long time even though it flourished at 
the court. The Hindu tradition was not strong enough to pre¬ 
vent the courtiers from creating a native literature. Buddhi^ 
prevented the courtiers from looking upon the Hindu learning 
with a conservatism that would not have allowed imitations. 
In Cambodia and elsewhere native ideas could never shake off 
the dominance of Hindu culture, and no native literature could 
come into being until quite modern times. Moreover, the very 
fact that the Hindu tradition was strong prevented the survival 
of Sanskrit literature in those regions for once the tradition 
was broken, only chaos resulted. To make it clear, I will take 
the Java shadow-play. Sanskrit dramatic representation gave 
rise to the Java shadow-play. Therefore, one would expect Java 
to preserve a Hindu dramatic literature to herself and to the 
world. But it failed to do so. The shadow-play of Java is 
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jnfccicsticif as % special Icicwi of dramatic pcrforinacicf, and not 
as dratnafic Jittrahujc- The stories that are presented OH the 
shgidow-Sta^e j'n Java ire taJrcn niftEtly fr*m the Hindu cpJCS, 
but they have very littlie drainatijc striucture. Yet ori^IniLly they 
must have been developed Sanskrit plays. Of couiis, to begin 
with^ the Sanskrit shadow-plays themselves v/ejre slight in 
structure, but by no means so crude as the Javanese ones. The 
Hindu tradition was so Strong that once it was destroyed,, not 
only did the Hindu drama in Java decay and disappear, but a 
native drnima in, a. developed form failed to appear. Stories 
from Hindu sources as well as stories from native history 
and mythology arc still shown on the Java shadow-stage^ hut 
the plays are alt fpruiics: and Crude, Jn Ornbodia, vifhece the 
Hindu traditLOn was indeed very strong and lasted much longer^ 
some remnauts of the developed San^rit drama arc preserved, 
but the tradition was sO' strong that no native clemcirt could 
enter it. There, up to the pieseat day, a State theatre, with a 
special minister of State, presents the Runaya^At and less fre¬ 
quently that play which the Burmese calls the E^naatig?- Both 
arc remnants of Sanskrit plays no doubt intr'Oduccd by the 
caily Hindu kings. Throughout the centuiits, the two plays 
have been legulafly presented with the full patconage of the 
kidg and all the splendour at iiis command. It is almost a 
ritual. During the intervening centuries, no fresh incentive 
had come from India, and no new element, no native element, 
was allowed to enter it; the result was that the Carnbodian 
RmAyAttA soon lost its freshness. Cambodia, therefore, not only 
has no natii'c drama; it also failed to preserve for posterity 
good examples of Sanskrit diiniatic litcratuce. 

To return to Siam. Bven the courtiers did not look upon the 
Hindu tniditicin with too much awe and conservatism. They 
recngniiicd and retained the vital cteinentE of Hindu culture 
as far as possible so as not to clash with native and Buddhistic 
elements. The results of such special ciccomstanccs arc best 
seen in Siamese literature. The court encouraged and the 
Courtiers produced roniances based on and in imitation of 
Sanskrit'Hindu romances. Native ideas, native tales, and native 
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mythology were iotroduced into works modelled on Hindu 
literary works. In drama, the Siamese did not produce native 
plays, and they retained the Ramayana as a play. But they inlro- 
duced new ideas and kept alive the old. In dramatic literature, 
as in all other matters, the Siamese had to reject all that was 
contrary to Buddhism, and some were retained only after much 
alteration to suit new needs. A consideration of the Siamese 
play of Rama shows clearly the above facts. 

The epic tradition was very strong in India and it prevented 
Sanskrit drama from rising to still greater heights. In the new 
Hindu regions of Indo-China arxl the Malaya Archipela^ epic 
tradition was equally strong, if not stronger. In India the 
Sanskrit drama was tackled by the epic tradition; in the new 
regions the drama was very probably entirely subordinated to 
the epic. The dramatic performances in Cambodia, in Siam, 
in Java, before modem influences came in, were based mostly 
on the. Mahabharata or the Ramayana. Perhaps it is legitimate 
to assume that the Sanskrit plays introduced into the new Hindu 
kingdoms were mostly those based on the epics: mostly, but 
not all. For the Etnaang, which is very probity from Hindu- 
Sanskrit sources, tells a story unconnectrf with the two epics. 
The Ramayana was probably the more popular; it is likely then 
that plays based on that epic were more numerous. The Siamese 
Rama play seems to prove the above facts. 

The Siamese Rama play is based on the epic. But much had 
to be altered, much had to be rejected. Rama was taken to be a 
Future-Buddha; this alteration suggested itself, rto doubt, by 
the existence of the Birth Story, the Dajora/ha ]ataka which 
must have been known in Siam after Buddhism had taken 
root (and which, as already stated, probably existed before the 
epic). Rama was destined to be a Buddha soon, otherwise he 
was an ordinary mortal: he was of no divine birth, and all the 
supernatural help he had was hb magic bow. In the original, 
the supernatural was connected with the Hindu religion and 
Hindu gods. The Siamese had to reject all those; the super¬ 
natural in the Siamese play became just simple magic or help 
by the Siamese equivalent of the Burmese nats who are supposed 
to help Of hinder human beings just as ordinary mortals help 
or hinder each other; the Hindu gods of the epic were religious. 
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ivhirrai the Siamese supernaturat bcJTigs in their play were 
<]uice mdependfnt of leLi^ion in tlieir ads and behaviour. In 
the Htrulu epiCn the gods were behind the 5Ccn«i planning the 
destiny of mortals, but such a conception was entirely rejected 
by the Siamejc. Tbeecfoiep whereas the Kiadu Rstnejojia was 
na religioiLS cpie, the Siamese pEay became merely a dramatized 
Jaiaks Birth Story. 

The Siamese play of Ruma, dramatizing the epic, was in- 
lluenccd also by the Sanskrit plays themEdlves founded on the 
epic. Whether non-Rama Sanskrit plays had any direct influence; 
is tuiceitain; it would be natural to suppose that they might 
have had some inHuencc, but it was probably very slight. The 
play as a whole lacks unity and dramatic structure, but taken 
separately, each scene is quite dramatic. That dramatic element 
was doubtless borrowed from the ftniahed Sanskrit plays. Tlie 
character of the vJlEain, the demon king, waa borrowed direct 
f^m the Sanskrit Kama plays. In the epic, he was a worthy 
rival of the hero in many way^ but in the Siamesr play he 
became merely a Exjasiftil villain, who could never rival the 
hero, The summing up of the character of the demon king in 
(be plays of the great Sanskrit dramatiiir, Bhasa, by Di fCeith 
— that he 'was nothing more than a tniUs glorhias if not 
comic' — can be applied to the Siamese demon. The Sanskrit 
aimed at producing ientiment, but it would not allow 
a division of scntlrawt. As Dr Keith iaysr Tt would not allow 
the efierny of the hero to rival him in any degree; nothing is 
more striking than ihc failuie to realize the possibility of a 
great dramatic creation presented by the character of Eavana 
as the rival of Rjuna for Sita's love. Ravana varies in the 
hands of the dr^mafists, but all tend to reduce him to the status 
of a boastful and rather stupid vilEain, who i; ir^ferior at e^‘eiy 
point to his rtral.' Therefore, it can he safely assumed that the 
Siamese Havana stepped straight out of the Sanskrit drama. 

Howevecj the interest was more in the epic thait in the plays 
founded on the epic. The Siamese aimed at presenCing the epic 
scene by scene. In the Sanskrit plays, the whole story was 
not^ given, only jome scenes being taken, aa there were 
limits to the length of a Sanskrit play, A knowledge of the 
story was assumed in the audience. As a result, in the Sanskrit 
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plays, we have description rather than action. But it was dilfe* 
rent with the Siamese. The audience as a whole, composed not 
only of courtiers, but also of common people who were often 
admitted to a State or palace ixrformance, did not know the 
story so well as a Hindu auaience. Therefore, action rather 
than description was given in the presentation of the story. 
The Siamese play came to have many elements comparable to 
those existing in the Indian open-air performar>ce or the epic, 
the Rjtnta LHa, where the whole epic is presented scene by 
scene (the Rama Lila, though still performed at tlie present 
day in India, is very ancient). But the Siamese play is a much 
more developed drama, for there is good dramatic construction 
in the individual scenes. The Siamese had also to modify the 
story because they wanted to make the action presentable on 
the stage. Therefore, they rejected the fight with the vulture 
king, and they made Ravana much more like an ordinary 
human being. The demon king was allowed to have ten heads 
(they could be represented by a series of masks on the head); 
Iwt he was no longer a very tall giant. All the demons were 
turned into ordinary mortals as far as stature was concerned. 
In a Rama Lila performance, the battle between the demons 
and Rama is presented by means of tall, grotesque figures 
made of wood and paper. In the Siamese petforraaiKe, as in 
the Sanskrit plays, living actors took the parts of the demons. 
The Rama Lila is primitive and crude; the Siamese play, thanks 
to the influetKre of the Sanskrit drama and native genius, became 
quite developed artistically. Though following the epic, the 
Siamese play, unlike the Rama Lila, was not bound to follow 
it blindly. 

These points, and also some others, will perhaps be made 
clearer by a consideration of the story of the Siamese play. 
It begins with Rama’s father bolding court, and information 
regarding the sons of the king, etc. is given*by way of intro¬ 
duction. Then the scene shifts to Sita's court where Rama wins 
her after beating all other priiKely suitors by his strength and 
prowess with the bow. The prirscess is brought to Rama’s palace 
and the king calls his ministers and announces his intention 
of appointing Rama as heir. The junior queen enters and asks 
for the fulfilment of a boon promised to her by the king when 
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she nursed iiinn bnch tu healrh, She nQw i^stcS for the Appoint¬ 
ment of her awn son, fhaiAU, AS heir. The icing to 
protest^ but the queen remain-j stubborn. Rama comes and 
begs his fathei to keep the promise’ So the yotmger son is 
appointed. The king, however, suggests td Rama that he should 
go into exile, pointing Out the danger to the State and to Rama 
himself if he remams in the eoimtrj^. Rama agrees to leave the 
kingdom for fourteen years, and beg;* bis father to look after 
Sita, who however, rrfuscs to stay behind. Lakshmana, the 
younger brother of Rama, bcgs leave to acoampany his brother. 
Rama argues with Slta and his brother to make them stay 
behind^ hut it Is In vain. So the three bid farewell to tbe king, 
and amidst the wailing of the courtiers, they leave. It will 
noticed that the queen docs not ask that Ramni should Eje exiled, 
as in the epic- In the next scene, a Malay king, monarch of a 
neighbouring kuigdom, is holding court, when a messenger 
entets and announces the arrival of two princes and a princess, 
attended by only two-or three retainers. The king gives orders 
for them to be invited, snd on learning the identity of the 
strangers and the reason of their journey, the king offers his 
throne to Rama, who, however, refuses tq accept it. The king 
then begs Rama tq rest a few days, to which request the latter 
agrees, in the next scene, the ministers in Rama's palace are 
begging Dhaiata to take the throne, hut he refuses to- do so ns 
long a* Rama i* alive. Jn the next scene, a messenger is refused 
admission to the palace of the Malay l^g by an attendant of 
Rama, who has been appointed to guard the palace gates. 
Blinded by coAceit, the guard brags to the messenger and a 
humorous conversation follows until the guard recognizes tbe 
messenger as an attendant- on Bharata, who is announced as 
waiting at the dly gates. In the next s«ne, Rama nefusss to 
rr^iQ to his kingdom until the promised fourteen years have 
elapsed, and Bhifata sadly returns home with Rama's sandals. 
Rama bids farewell to the Malay king, and amidst the homage 
and wailing of the court, Rama, Sita and Lakshmana leave for 
the forest. The Malay king Is a Siamese invention. Though 
the Burmese translation terms him the Malay king, i t is difficult 
to say where the kingdom was supposed Co be as the Burmese 
call not only Malays but Chmhodians and Javanese 'Malay'. 
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There are three explanations of the introduction of the Malay 
king's court into the play. First, it is probably an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the indebtedness of the Siamese to the neighbouring 
regions for the story of Rama. Second, the Siamese wanted to 
lay the scene of the story as near Siam as possible. Third, the 
Siamese play is essentially a court play, dealing with court- 
inmates, and with scenes mostly laid at court; the court of the 
Malay king gives yet another court scene. The next scene is the 
court of the denvon king and we understand that the forest is 
his domain. In this scene, the sister of the demon king tries 
to make love to the two brothers but she is not successful. 
It is r>ot a comic scene as in the Rama Uta, and no nose is cut o0. 
She returns to her brother, who at first refuses to interfere 
with Rama, but agrees to do so when he learns that Sita is with 
Rama. We are told that the demon king had been an unsuccess¬ 
ful applicant for the hand of Sita before her marriage. The 
sister turns herself into a doe and Rama is pressed to give chase 
to it by Sita. Rama, full of evil forebodings, marks on the 
ground a circle around Sita, praying that no evil being should 
enter the circle. The doe is shot and as she lies dying, she 
shouts: 'Lakshmaru, help!' Sita begs Lakshmana to go to 
Rama's help, in spite of the strict command given to him not 
to leave Sita's side. 'The demon king now appears, but he cannot 
enter the magic circle. He is in the guise of a hermit, and as 
he preaches ami begs for food, Sita gradually comes out of the 
circle. He makes advances, but is unsuccessful. He then seizes 
Sita and flies away in his flying carriage. The death of the 
demon king's sister is moving and strikes in a note of pathos, 
for she dies by the hand of the one she loves. The mciaent of 
the magic circle is very dramatic, and the idea of such a circle 
is borrowed from folklore common both to the Siamese and 
the Burmese. Rama and his brother then go in search of Sita, 
and after much wandering, they fall asleep in each other's arms 
under a tree. Sugriva, the deposed king of the monkeys, is on 
the tree, and in a soliloquy, he admires the love for cadi other 
of the brothers, and regrets that his own brother should be so 
heartless. He drops a tear which falls on the sleeping prirKes. 
who are awakened by it. Rama aims an arrow at the monkey, 
who begs for mercy and tells his tale. This meeting of Rama 
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jind the montqf ting ii moie dramatic than that described 
in the epic. In the epic, a spiiit advise Rama ttJ seek the monkey' 
Jcing^ whereas in ±e Siauiesc p!fl)^ the meeting is accidental and 
marc plausihEe. Rama apices to help Sugriva. The next scene is 
again a court scene— the court of the usurping mbukey-biothef. 
A battle follows stxm after, in which the usurper is killed, to 
the great sorrow of his queen, who however, returns to the 
arms of her first and rightful tiusbarid. Sugriva then sends 
Hanumat as a spy to the demon king. Hanttmat succeeds in 
learning Sita's whereabouts md then opens the gates of (he 
demon city for Rama and his army of monkeys to enter. There 
is a great fight and the demon king is slain. Rama refuses 
to take back Sits, who however^ proves her purity by an ordeal 
by fire. They are crowned king and queen on their return to 
Rama's own city. The happy ending was perhaps just to please 
the happy throng who witnessed the play in holiday mood, or 
perhaps it was borrowed fiom Sanslait plays. The Sanskrit 
dramatist aimed at harmony in every way, and to him, a happy 
ending was the only ending possible; virtue must be rewarded 
and lovers must be united. In the Sanskrit plays based on the 
epic, Sica is always restored to Rama, thereby rejecting the 
more artistic separation after vindication. The Siamese play 
and the Sanskrit plays were the prodncticsns of courts where 
polygamy prevail^ and women had very little say in the 
matter. If Rama took back: Sita, all was well. The court could 
nut s«, or refused to see, that Rama did not deserve Sira, 
after all; after various sufferings, after her faithfulness to 
Rama, after a captivity agaiiist her will, Rama was cruel erroiugh 
to denounce her as impure. 

Though the Siamese Rama had many characteiistics of a 
proper play, it had many elements of the kind which we find in 
the Eli^sabt^an masque. The actors and actresses wore gorgeous 
dreis. Though the majority of the pcrfo'rmexs were professionals, 
ttuny lords and ladies probably took part often, for at the 
Burmese court exiled members of the Siamese nobility took 
part in the earlier presentations of the play, but it may be 
that they had to do 50 as teachers of the new^ art of court 
dramatic performance. Music and song were essentially con.^ 
nected with the play, and all the characters danced. There was 
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no scenery, and change of scene was denoted (apart from 
references in the dialogue) either by the characters leaving the 
Of when some of the characters were supposed'to be 
going on a journey, the actual journey was bridged over by the 
orchestra playing while the characters walked up and down 
the stage — a dramatic practice which was taken from the 
Siamese and used on the Burmese stage. The language was 
the language of the court, artificial, but not so removed from 
reality as to prevent it from being understood by the lowest 
classes. The play was mostly in verse. The prose was poetic 
and elegant except in comic scenes. 

When the Burmese conquered Siam in 1767, they were able 
to take the play back with them for various reasons. The play 
was to both nations a fatata story. The manners and the 
language of the Siamese court, as depicted in the play, were 
similar in many ways to those of the Burmese court. The 
mythology was comiiMn to both nations. The plav was easy 
of repr^uction at the Burmese court because or the many 
characteristics common to both countries, and because the 
captive and exiled members of the Siamese nobility at the 
Burmese court were ready and willing to help not only because 
they were anxious to teach the new art to their conquerors, but 
also because they missed an entertainment to which they had 
been accustomed for generations. 

3. The RAMA Play at the Burmese Court 
The age that followed the conquest of Siam in 1767 was one 
of triumph. In 1752 the Burmese Empire had been destroyed by 
the Talaings, and die conquerors were ruthlessly putting into 
practice their policy of stopping the continual war b^'een 
Burmese and Talaing by exterminating the Burmese as a race. 
In the same year, however, a humble villager arose, rallied the 
Burmese around him, with the result that five years later the 
mighty Talaing Empire was destroyed and the Talaings as a 
race disappeared from Burma. The obscure villager became 
the great Alaungpaya, founder of the famous dynasty that 
bore his name. He tried to conquer Siam, but died when victory 
was in sight. His son, Hsinb)'ushin, carried on the war, and 
continued the extension of the Empire. Manipur was soon 
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coonyercan and in 1767 Siam was completely crushed and its 
capital desfroyed. The Siamese court was tsken captive to the 
Burmese capital. The wtiry army was given no rest, however^ 
for the Chinese had invaded Burma. From 1765 to 1769, the 
Chtoese carried on a serious campiign against Burma. Ibere ^ 
\yefc four ciEStjnet invisiwiSK tut cich was Itii IT-o?, 

the Chinese defeat wjis coruplebe. Of that ugc of triumph, 

Harvey says: _ - j-j ^ 

The victory {Against the Chinese], coming as it did on top 
of a generation of continual warfare which might well have 
exhausted the race, shows tliac the exploits of Alaiingpaya were 
no mere flash in the pin, hut were broad-based on the energy 
of the race as whole , . . . The chronicles for the period are 
verbose and pompous, but IC is im^ssiblc to read them without 
being struck with their fierce pride.’ 

It was duting this age of triumpii, after the Chinese mvadeis 
had been sent back defeated and people could breathe again 
without anaiety, that the Siamese Rsfttn was produced! at the 
Burmese court for the heit time. 

The court of Ava, then the capital of Burma, was in many 
ways cornpif-iblc to the court of EliitabEth after the victory Ovei 
Spain. Gfory and wealth and splendour sutrounded the king 
and his courtiets. Masters in the arts of war, they were also 
rr^isters In the arts of peace. Almost everyone wasdearned, and 
the ablest soldiers and statesmen were also the foremost poets. 
Queens and Ladietin-waiting vied with princes and lords in 
the study and practice of learning and literature. Experts in tlie 
study of Tali, Sanskrit, and Buddhistic Icue, keen students of 
foreign institutions and litetatutCS, they were essentially Bur¬ 
mese, and enriched their own langua^ and literature with 
borrowings from all sources. The period 1770 bo 133d, the 
date of the first British conquest, that period of triumpii, may 
easily be termed the age of Iranilations. sr> keen were the 
people for knowledge from all sources. Siamese romances, Pali 
Jiiiakifjy Chinese histories, Siamese and Cambodian chronicles, 

A history of Portugal, a Sanskrit work on sexual science — this 
list made at randoin shows clearly the range and variety of the 
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translations. The court led the people in the pursuit of learning 
and literature. The courtiers were learned, the king was a 
patron of learning, and at the court the captives and hostages 
numbered among them great scholars and poets from conquered 
States. After the toils of war, men turned towards learning for 
rest and recreation. Men gloried in their country and studied 
their own literature, history, and institutions, and that study 
naturally led to the study of those of other countries. Almost 
everyone studied and almost everyone wrote. The age of 
triumph was an age of learning.* 

The Siamese court plays appealed to the imagination of the 
court. The Siamese captives longed for their native entertain¬ 
ment. They themselves took part in the production of Rama, 
though it seems that most of the actors at the Siamese court were 
professional; but once the play had been well established in 
its new home, only professional actors took part in the actual 
presentation, for the prejudice against the actors and the acting 
profession was strong: 'actors and beggars, eaters of food 
thrown away as waste,' Though the play was reproduced faith¬ 
fully with all its dramatic qualities, the courtiers were more 
interested in the songs, whi^ were new both in tune and b 
form. The Rama play at once enriched Burmese music and 
verse-forms. But the court did not at once realize that a new 
art had come. The Burmese equh'alent of the English word 
'play' was still uncoined. They called Rama a zat, a derivative 
trom Jataka. Zat had by then come to mean a story; it could 
mean any sto^, though to distinguish it from a Birth Story, 
hto-iat (made-up zat) was used to denote a non-Jalaka story. 
However, zat did not irtclude fables or moral tales or legends 
and fairy tales. ,The Burmese interlude was without a name, 
and the courtiers realized the world of differerKe that lay 
between the Nibhatkhin and the Siamese entertainment. There¬ 
fore, the courtiers just called Rama a zat\ the ruune suggested 
itself as they believed the Rama story to be a Jataka story. 
However, when Ahtdaru untha, the companion play to Rama at 
the Siamese court, was later introduced to the Burmese court, the 
courtiers coined the term Ha»-^iu>iH zat or 'palace-story', for that 

' Some •ccount ot the learned ttmoaphere ot the cotut and of i<t mofe 
fuiKKis truiUtoH and pocta b givcA bjr o. E. Harrer. op. dl. pp. 2^9 and 2)0. 
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piny had nothing to Jo ivith tlic and a t>ainc was 

needed. When the Ratiia play rcaidied the peopl«K they thought 
it to be a specimen of the native Nii^&at&ifrrt or fitf^k^shav/n^AH- 
pageant and called It Ram^-khirt oc Jlijjwtf-ihown-ai-pageinl. 
It vm only when the native intcfloJo had been mould™ into a 
more developed art through tlte influence of the Buntiese couct 
drama that the term (the equivalent of the EnglisJi 

’play’) was inicoduced. It is of course impossible to ascertain 
when and by whom the word wa^ first coinedj but by U Kyin 
U's days, pya-iaf or 'shown-story' had passed into general usc- 
To return to the court. The play was presented with Siamese 
(which were very similar to the Cambodian) dresses and 
costumes- it was a faithful reptoduclion of the Siamese model. 
The mtroduction of Burmese elements into the play through the 
professional actors wjia prevented by the tradition of rigid 
faithfulness to the Siamese model. The Siamese courtier-captives 
of course discouraged any interference with the form of their 
entertiuimcnt, which they tool: to be sl perfect ait; piob^biy 
they thought the Burmese, as far as dramatie representation was 
ccincerned, to be baibaiiar^s. Moreover^ many of the Burmese 
scholars themselves were against any substantial changes in the 
presentation of the play at their court. They were for borrow¬ 
ings fiom, and imitatio'ns of^ the Siainese play^ hut they held 
that t]i« model must be bept unchanged and intact. Their 
scholastic mind was such. The slightest distortion of the model 
called forth protests. When the Siamese play, Ahidarwuutbay 
was translated 3S Geuaifiig^ there was hitler criticism. The hero 
of the pJayhaef two narr^cs; the officiaJ title 
by the king of the gods, and the palace name of Seitaxugr Tlvc 
Siainese ca lied tbdr play AiinitmtrHHi^c/^ but the Burmese tran- 
sUtOI called it for that name was easier tO Say. The 

play was known as (only a slightly different pronuncia¬ 

tion of the same name) in Cambodia. All tJie same, there were 
protests against the Ministci Myawaddi's calling his translation 
/■ewritfjjgzfriT. Therefore, the sccncE (of the Edma play) were 
presented in the same sequence as in the original, the characters 
were tlie same, and the story remained the same. However, 
changes were introdiiced in the actual words of the songs and 
speeches. Such changes were coiuidercd kgitimate because such 
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slight modi^Citionj wfrc ailowAl even at the Sifinefe coout. 
thereby keeping the play fresh, fleferences to the topic of the 
day at the courtj to Burmese mJmIs and ideas, to tin: wit of an 
actor: they naturally caused slight variations Withal^ the txadl- 
tion of rigid faithfulness to the original remained. The gesture, 
rather than actual acting aruJ facial expression, was of great 
importance In the Siatnese play, and that the Rurmtsc court 
rigidly foUow'cd- Ciesturc was of great importance in the 
Sanskrit drama, and elahcrate treatises were written on tllC 
various gestures and thdr meanirtg. The code of the gesture in 
tlic Sanskrit drama was as rigid as it was ciahorater Iir the 
Siamese pUy it wa$ very much less elaborate^ boil stilt very 
rigid. For. examples 'vhen Rama left the court of die Malay 
king, all the courtiers had to pay homage in an elaborate and 
very formai way. It is difficult lo ascertain the reason of the 
importance of the gesture in the play^ the Sanskrit drama may 
have influenced if; 01 the Siamese court wished to show to the 
COmmun people the manneFS arid customs of their king's palace^ 
Or may K where the stage-lighting was extremely batl, facial 
expression couLd not be seeii„ and rherefore gesture alone could 
convey the meaning to the audience, of course, apart from the 
actual dialogue. However, the importance of the gesture passed 
Cm to the Burmese reproductron of the play. The rigid traditioi^ 
soon, cal ted fortli protests, if not in actual words, then in deeds. 
If the Raiff^ play could not be changed to meet DurOicse taSteS. 
Other plays would have to he invented. As a result, a native 
court drama came into being.^ 

4. Thh BunMEsr Court Duma 
[t was during the teign of Hsinhyustiin, under whom the 
victories; against (lie Siamese and the Chinese had been won, 
that the Rarfta pky was first presented at court. He was Suc¬ 
ceeded by Singu, who wa& ting f rom 1 7^6 to 17ft2. Siiigu could 
appreciate and compose good poctiy when sober, but such 
occasictfii were rare. All the same, the learned atmosphere of rhe 
court was maintained, for his t^ucen, rhe daughter of the famous 

from Itw Ht/sitjfiitM, iht ^[iilLidBd to MvJ 

Itw Suntie-HurrApe J>ky irt Jliwtfl SD ApperJii 4- 
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comman^cr-fn-chicf who defeitc^ the Siamese and the Oitncse 
invaders, was an accomplished p«t herself, and she ever 
encouraged the continued presentation cd the Siamese R^ma at 
court. Sirtgn wii followed by JMawpaya (I7e2‘l8tl)* who 
was one of the strongest despots that ever s.^ cm the ^irrtiese 
(hione. ^Lit his despotism was of the enlightened! Jtind, and 
under his patronage, (he learned atmosphere of the court 
remained unimpait^. The eat tier iialf of hia reign saw the rise 
of a Burmese court drama. 

Some time about the yeai 1783, a young courtier came to the 
foreftont of scholastic circles at the court. This young man, who 
was a typical product of the age of learning, which was also 
the age of triumph, had distingutsbed himself in vaiiou^ cam¬ 
paign; when he began hi; literary career by rxmposing songs 
modelled on those of the Siamese RutHUr He was essentially a 
scholar, learning and e^pciimenting, and he was an accoin- 
pJished student of literature, botii Burtnese and foreign. But 
in spite of hi; great learning, he kept his own writings free 
from too rich an imagery and too bombastic a language; his 
FSutm«e was simple and pure. He wrote in Hie language of the- 
court but without arttficialiiy, so that hts songs were not only 
admired at court, hut undeistond and sung by the common 
people. After making bis name as a aong-wiitcir, he produced, 
various literary works of all kindi and thus enhanced hi; re¬ 
putation, until he reached the Tieoith of hla literary career in 
about the year L7SJ, when he composed and produced the first 
Burmese court play. This young courficr later won fresh fame 
as a Statesman and judge, becoming known to history as the 
Minister Myawaddi.'^ 

As has been stated, there wits at the Siamese court a com' 
paniiin play to Romn. Jt was known a; Ainfisrufsiiihii. There 
was also a Siamese court romance of the same name and dealing 
with the same theme, Aindanvuntha was a prince-'SO'Idier,, and 
he had two sets of adventures, one amorous and the other 
martial, Myawaddi was One of those who broke away from the 
tradition that the Siamese models at the Burmese court must 
be preserved withewt any suhstantlal change. He did riot want 
to have his hands tied through this tradition, and ao he did not 

‘ Afl «MiinE ci hi] «cMj 11 adTifn in G. £. Hinwy, op, ^i(„ p, 3S^ 
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translate the play, Aindarwuntha, but translated instead the 
court romance. Then he dramatized the romaiKC, ai>d called 
his new play, not Aindarwuntha but Eenaung.^ In Eenaung, 
Myawaddi rejects the heroic adventures and tells only of the 
hero-prir»ce’s romantic intrigues. 

The play is far too long. The Rama play was long, too, and 
it took two or three days to present it entire. The court had all 
the leisure in the world. Rama, if translated, would reauire 
about 400 of these pages. Eenaung is longer; it would be atXMit 
600 pages. The play was written more to be read than acted, 
and as far as is known, it was never presented entire. Only 
wmc scenes were acted. The play on the whole is disjointed; 
it is merely a collection of scenes, connected only through the 
personality of the prince. As the adventures arc purely amorous, 
there is no action at all. We are told occasionally that the prince 
has gone on a journey or that he has achieved a conquest, but 
the scene is always the palace. Following the Siamese style, 
music and song are important elements in the play, but dances 
and fine dresses are absent. It is not a masque. 

The merit of the play lies in its language, dialogue, and 
characterization. It is the language of the court, refined and 
elegant as that of Rama. But a certain element of simplicity is 
in it, and it is not too rich in words or in imagery, so that the 
common people could understand and appreciate it; in short, 
the usual clear style of the author, which is the hall-mark of his 
other writings, is also found in this play. In dialogue, the play 
retains the freshness and liveliness of the Rama play. In 
characterization, the play is a great advance on Rama and on 
the Siamese original of Aindarwuntha. There, as in the Sanskrit 
plays, the depiction of character was almost unknown. Rama 
was the perfect hero, Sita a lifeless damsel, Ravana a boastful 
villain. In Myawaddi's Eenaung the hero is shown to be full 
of faults, otherwise he is still lifeless and uninteresting as 
Rama. However, the characters of the women, the various loves 
of the prince, are well portrayed. True, the women pass swiftly 
through the play, often the interesting heroine never appears 
again after but one scene, and there is rw character develop- 

’ The pl*jr Ai»darwm)iikt ot Etwamug hu bwn mentioned earlier in Alt 
(tiapier, on pp. 37 and i6-7. 
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mail; but th€ pUy Is a rich portrait gallery where we sec Uve 
women, who must have laughed and sorrowed at the court. 
The Sanskrit plays were written by men who did not or could 
not write of the miseries women suffered at the court, as the 
king's wives. 'They wrote from the point of view of men, and 
they would have it that to be the king's beloved was to reach 
the limits of womanly happiness. The Siamese court drama 
followed the Sanskrit in this respect. In Eenaung, however, we 
have a young courtier sympathizing with the women of tlie 
court, gently satirizing the king and showing up the disadvan¬ 
tages of being the king’s love. The sorrows and laughter of the 
court maidens are well shown. Gentle satire, pathos, and light 
comedy keep the play alive. 

'The contribution made by Etnaung to the development of 
Burmese drama was no less in importance than that made by 
R/nfts. Of course Eenaung itself owed a great deal to Rama, 
but without Myawaddi's play, it seems rather doubtful that 
Rama could have done so much for Burmese drama, for the 
interest in human psychology and character, so essential'to 
good drama, was absent in Rama. Moreover, Eenaung taught the 
Court to break away from the Siamese tradition and to develop 
a native drama with borrowings from and imitations of the 
Siamese court drama. Because many of the incidents in the 
play wae invented by the author and not borrowed from the 
original Siamese court romance, it also pointed out the {possibili¬ 
ties of an invented story as the subject of a play. In short, 
Myawaddi paved the way for the coming of U Kyin U and U 
Pon Nya. 

Eenaung at once inspired others to imitate it. Many plays 
modelled on it were written by courtiers and'produced at court. 
Although, unforturutely, tKMie of these plays has come down to 
us, extracts in the form of dramatic speeches and songs have 
come down, and from those we can be certain that many of 
the court plays were not much inferior to that of the Minister 
Myawaddi. "The most famous of the imitators was the Lady 
I^in S6o, herself a scholar and {>oet of,much renown, whose 
literary works were worthy rivals in {xipularity to those of 
Myawaddi.' The native court plays were so popular that even 

' The fjtr tJur the laAf Khii» Sfto was the thtal of M/awaddi in the literaiy 
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Ra»ia soon fell under their sway. Through their influence, the 
tradition of rigidly following the Siamese version was broken 
and destroyed, and adaptations of Rama in the style of Eenaung 
came to be presented at the Burmese court. 


5. Thp. Court Drama Reaches the People 
The latter half of Rodawpaya's reign saw the court drama 
becoming national instead of being confined to the 'narrow 
limits of the palace. The national interest in the drama was 
now so great that the king had to create a new ministry, that 
of the stage. The new minister greatly developed the puppet- 
show. which is described in a later chapter. The drama became 
a regular entertainment at the court, at>d a dramatic perfor¬ 
mance in the palace came to be looked upon as a semi-State 
function. Not only was the drama now looked upon as a 
national entertairunent at the court, but the court drama itself 
was being spread all over the country through governors and 
administrative officials imitating the court holding little 
dramatic performances of their own. The greatest gift the 
court performances gave to the acting profession was to raise 
its status. The actors were still looked upon with prejudice as 
being nothing more than beggars, but they were no longer con¬ 
sidered as being only a little better than rogues and vagabonds. 
Many travelling companies also came to lx looked upon with 
less disfavour, for they would style themselves ‘the King's 
actors* or 'those who had acted before such-and-such a minister 
on such-and-such an occasion*. For their ability many actors 
were given rewards of money and some sort of decoration, 
which might be a medal or a special dress, and these the actors 
would wear during their jXTformarKCS with great pride. The 


circles ot the court; reAccts the differeoce ia churcter. es f»r «s vomen were 
coocerned, betwee n the BwrmcK ud onoet other orieaul enutts. Burmefe woraen 
have enjofed equal rights with men from ptehUtoric times: 'when areater racn 
bound the feet or veiled the face* of their women, or doubted if she had a 
soul, the Bunnese helJ her free and enthrooed her as chaeftaioess aod queen' 
(Harvey). Perhaps this difference ia the atmnaphere of the court had much to 
do with the sympathetic portrayal of woonen ha Myavraddi in his £eaaa«a- hi 
India, the fact that wnenen were leiven an inlrriie social positioa it reflected 
in the absence of Sanskrit plays by wumen. 
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Burmese actors of the period were very much in the same posi¬ 
tion as those acting companies who put themselves under the 
patronage and protection of some noble lord in Elizabethan 
Englan<r 

'Phough the various plays presented at court were performed 
all over the country in little towns and little courts, the Rania 
play alone reached the remotest comers of the country, and it 
alone took root in the hearts of the people. What they wanted 
was action, and of the court plays, only Rama could satisfy 
the desire for action. The original Siamese version had been 
dead for some time even at court, and what the people saw 
were adaptations, which contained elements borrow^ from the 
Nibhatkfoht and the interlude. The story was shortened, many 
of the palace-scenes cut out, romantic love-scenes between 
Rama and Sita put in, and the demon Icing became a comic 
villain, whom everyone laughed at and lik^. The villain as 
a popular comic character was borrowed straight from the 
Niblmtkhtn and the interlude, where the Burmese eouivalent 
of the devil in the English miracle plays, kept the audience in 
roars of laughter. 

There was another important reason why the Rama play was 
so popular, and why the play became more and more Burmese. 
Under King Singu, while the court contented itself with the 
Siamese version, a poet outside the court circle broke completely 
away from the Siamese tradition and recast the story in a purely 
native form. U Toe, who became famous among the people 
under Singu and who was given official rewards and recogni¬ 
tion under Bodawpaya, was termed the 'Great Master of the 
Yagan. The Yagan is a romance in verse. It probably developed 
out of the Hawsa, a dramatic recitation of a story, but in the 
Yagan the dramatic element is subordinated to poetic descrip¬ 
tion. The most famous of U Toe's Yagans was the Rama-yagan. 
In the history of Burmese poetry it enjoys a very important 
place. It is famous for the clearness and l^auty of the language, 
for beautifully coined words ar»d for richness in imagery. He 
may be termed the Burmese 'poets' poet' because his language 
Inspired other poets to imitate his style. The Rama-yagan was 
studied by his courtier-contemporaries although he was outside 
the court; and imitations of his style arc found in the works 
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of Burmese authors, including U Pon Nya and authors of the 
present day.' 

However, what concerns us here is his treatment of the story. 
He docs not treat the story as an epic but as a romance. He 
follows the Siamese version as far as the main incidents of the 
story are concerned, but his scenes and characters are Burmese, 
and the life reflected in the poem is the life of the Burmese 
people in his day. For example, he describes in detail the 
various festivities on the occasion of Kama's marriage to Sita, 
and the scene U Toe describes must have been comnKm in the 
life of the people : 

From the dawning of the day, music and dancing did not stop, and 
sitence was banisliM for long. Acrobats climbed fXMcs, jumped thtou^ 
loops, balanced themselves on ropes, and people threw up their swords 
in the air and caught them in their hands again, so pleased they were. 
Drums said, 'Bain, bain, bain!’ and the master of drums shouted, 'We 
are the makers of noise.* Dancers danced and drums played so loud 
that every Mrson who had a good arm raised it in a dance. Noise, 
laughter, snouting, music, the feast was an occasion for shows 
wondrous and entertaining. 

The love-scenes between Rama and Sita are no doubt taken 
from the life of many a Burmese man and maid. In portraying 
his characters, U Toe makes them more human and nearer to 
the life of the people. They are princes and princesses, but they 
are shown to have all the passion and sorrow and laughter of 
ordinary persons. In describing the characters, he uses terms 
applicable to the common people, and not to ladies and lords. 
In describing Sita. he calls her lonma-galay or 'little maid', a 
colloquial term used among the people and not at the court: 
Her voice was clear and bell-like, as lovely to hear as music. She could 
use a crying tone, begging tone, musical tone. Oh, my hand b shaking 
with desire to imitate her voice on my harp. Little maid, little girl, 
how beautiful you were! 

Throughout the poem there b an undercurrent of gentle satire and 
humour. 

The poem of U Toe was read throughout the country and 
prepared and taught the people to appreciate the Rama play. 

' An fdcninble arccuat (ia Burmese) of the imponinec of the 
ia Burmese litentiue usd its inRuence oa U Poa Nya b givea in U Pu Kjra’i 
TAe Vf'sitr-iriltr i PUj of V Poo Syo, a texibouk of the Giuiirn of National 
Educatioa. 
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It taught the professional actors to put more life, more realism 
into the play. The result was the rise of a national drama, where 
the elements of the Nibbaikbin, the interlude, and the court 
drama were combined and,mixed. Everywhere there were 
theatrical shows, and the actors and dramatists struggled and 
experimented. It is unfortunate that none of the plays of those 
dramatists that entertained the permle has come down to us. 
As they were experimental and unwished, no one thought of 
writing them down and preserving them. Rut there are accounts 
describing the dramatic performances of the period, and in die 
dramatic works of U Kyin U we find echoes of those early 
plays.' Therefore, we at least know that a national drama came 
into being towards the end of Rodawpaya's reign. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the rise of a real national drama coincided 
with -fresh conquests by the Burmese. Arakan and Assam fell 
into Burmese hands under this king. 

With the rise of a more realistic national drama, the artificial 
drama of the court must naturally decay. Already the court 
drama itself was becoming less artificial, as we have seen, even 
in the hands of the court dramatists. But their plays, though far 
more realistic than the translation of the Rama play, were still 
artificial. Adaptations of Rama performed at the court were the 
begirmings of the decay. The decay was furthered by the popu¬ 
larity of U Toe's poem at Bodawpaya's court. It was read again 
and again by the author before the king. From such readings 
the court rso doubt gradually went over to the national and 
more realistic drama, and it is perhaps legitimate to assume 
that plays presented at court in the closing years of the reign 
were m^ly people's plays. The ascension of Bagyidaw to the 
throne in 1819 on the deatli of his royal grandfather destroyed 
finally the court drama, for his queen was of low origin, coarse, 
uneducated; and learned lords and ladies, poets and scholars, 
sltunned the court. And it was in Bagyidaw's reign that the age 
of triumph ended with the annexation in 1824 of two of the 
three maritime provinces of Burma by the British. Under his 
descendant Mindon, who became king in 1853. the learned 
atmosphere of the court was fully restored, and U Pon Nya 

’ indtlttcvlnrst of U Kyin U Id his precurK<n is (onsidcml in the 
next chapter. 
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wrote his plays and produced them at court. But as his plays 
did not diner mudt from, and were dependent on, the people's 
drama of his day, he did not in any way revive that special 
court drama which entertained the Minister Myawaddi and his 
fellow-courtiers. ’ 


CHAPTER Ill 
U KYIN U 

1.. The Further History of the Interlude 
When U Kyin U started writinc his plays, he was not turning 
the interlude into a real play, llie work had been done before 
him. It is impossible to determine, however, at what precise 
point the interlude became a proper play; at what time the 
daiKer-actors ceased to give a play as a side-issue in the midst 
of their main entertainment of dancing and singing. The inttt- 
lude, on being influenced by the court plays, became longer and 
more elaborate, and gradually the interlude ceased to be an 
interlude and came to be the main entertainment given by the 
professional dancer-actors. In fact, dancing and singing became 
less and less important until they disappeared from the play. 
In U Kyin U's plays, we find no dances, and only in 
Dayu'MgoHb'an do we find some songs. The interlude was further 
developed by becoming closely connected again with the 
fatakas. 

We have seen how the interlude came into being, how it 
borrowed freely from the Nibhatthm based on a Buddhist 
Birth Story, and how it was influenced and developed by the 
Rama play and the Burmese court plays. From the beginning 
the interlude was not fully religious, though the stories were 
Jaiaka stories and there was some undercurrent of religious 
teaching; nor was it fully secular. The court plays secularized 
Ae drama in that stories unconnected with the Jatakas were 
introduced. There was still some religious atmosphere in Rama 
because the play was taken to be founded entirely on a Jataka, 
but other court plays had no reference, direct or otherwise, to 
the religion. The interlude, on being influenced by the court 
plays, broke up its connexion with the Jataka stories. However, 
it soon went back to the Birth Stories for inspiration. There 
were many reasons for that return. The prejudice against secular 
dancing and acting as being sinful still remained strong, and 
the only way to overcome it was to retain the idea that the 
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interlude preached the religion in jome ways. The more common 
occasions for the presentation of the interlude were religious 
feast days, and out of respect for those occasions, the story 
had to be religious. Moreover, the interlude had to contend 
with the Hawsa or dramatic recitation by one person of a story, 
which was a rival in popularity; and all Hawsas were based on 
religious stories. However, the most important reason why the 
interlude had to depend again on the faiakas for its stories 
was the great popularity of the works of U Awbatha. 

Shin U Awbatha was a monk who lived during the reigns of 
Bodawpaya (1782-1819) and Bagyidaw (1819-37). He was a 
product of the age of learning. Famed for his pi^, religious 
learning, and knowledge of S^krit and Pali, he chose, like 
his contemporaries, to write in Burmese, arid he enriched 
Burmese prose. The prose before him had been much neglected. 
The scholars were more interested in verse. When they did 
write prose, they never succeeded in forgetting that they were 
essentially verse-writers, and they used ^ymed, balanced, and 
measured phrases. They used too rich an imagery. They broke 
into verse when they wanted to express any intensity of feeling. 
Often they introduced Pali woras into their writings when 
there were more suitable Burmese ones. Burmese prose before 
U Awbatha was in the same position as English prose before 
Drydcn. U Awbatha introduce a prose which was expressive 
and clear, simple yet effective. It was used to convey varieties 
of feelings and emotions, but it was always kept restrained and 
was never allowed to lose its clearness. His works are still well 
known and popular. The importance of U Awbatha to Burmese 
language and literature can be judged from the fact that from 
the junior forms to the Honours course in Burmese at Rangoon 
University, his books are textbooks.' 

There are hundreds of Birth Stories, but the most important 
are the Ten Big Jaiakts, They are much longer than the rest. 
U Awbatha wrote Burmese prose versions of the eight longest 
of those. He followed closely the Pali originals as far as the 
incidents of the stories were concerned, but he portrayed charac¬ 
ter in detail, and made the characters more lifelike and therefore 
more interesting. Tlie story was very well retold, but he was 

* A ihort accoant ot U Awbatha b aiven in G. E. Hamr. op. cil., p. 2<9. 
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cc]ually masterful in the portrayal of character and in his 
understanding of human psychology. 

He wrote his first Jataiu in 1785 when Burmese arms were 
Hashing victorious in Assam and Manipur, but vainglorious 
references to contemporary events found no place in his works. 
In the peaceful atmosphere of a secluded monastery on tlie 
outskirts of the little town of Minbu, were, the works composed. 
U Awbatha concerned himself, not with fleeting victories and 
events, but with the essential characteristics and emotions of 
human beings. Therefore, at the present day when few remem¬ 
ber the victors and victories of the age of triumph, all read 
and enjoy the works of the learned monk. Though his first 
Jattka was composed in 1785, his works did not reach the 
height of their popularity until about 1800 when the interlude 
had been influenced by ^e court plays. The popularity of the 
Jataka stories of U Awbatha made the precursors of U Kyin U 
go back to the Birth Stories for inspiration. Though many such 
stories were presented on the stage, the interludes of the period 
dealt mostly with the eight made popular by the monk. Apart 
from the fact that the public probably demanded interludes 
based on these, the various scenes and characters in U Awbatha’s 
works were good material for dramatization. Moreover, the fact 
that the stories were well known to the audience made it possible 
for the dramatists to take only the central events of the stories, 
leaving out minor and less dramatic scenes. Through that 
knowledge, too, dramatic irony resulted. 

Though U Awbatlu never had any interest in the drama of his 
day, he indirectly saved Burmese drama from sinking into mere 
bombastic and ibetorical dramatic perfonnanccs. The national 
victories and the resulting increase of martial spirit could easily 
have caused Burmese drama to fall away from the promising 
beginnings and early development through the influence of 
Rjttna and the court plays; Burmese plays could easily have 
become similar to the military plays of China, in which heroes 
and villains did nothing but fight, and one glorious victory 
followed another, to the worst Elizabethan chronicle plays and 
to the worst heroic plays of the Restoration. U Awbatha’s works 
taught the interlude to concern itself more with the portrayal 
and study of character and to keep the presentation of heroic 
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deeds and vainglorious speeches under control. He came in 
time The Rama play favoured rhetorical rants and heroic deeds. 
The Minister Myawaddi did much to create an interest in the 
study of character and to put the drama nearer to real life. 
But Rama was so popular, artd the national victories continued 
to come one after another so rapidly that the minister's influetKe 
on the interlude was being undermined. We have no example 
of the interlude of the period, but from stage tradition, con¬ 
temporary references, and the echoes of it in the plays of U 
Kyin U, we can guess that the interlude was rapidly booming 
heroic when the popularity of U Awbatha's works showed it 
the way to better things. 

The return of the interlude to the fold of the Jafaka did in 
no way make the drama suffer. The range was not narrowed, 
because the Birth Stories were numerous and they were con¬ 
cerned with all classes of society and all classes of events. The 
Jaiaka was a developed art. SoniK of the stories existed in Irulia 
long before the time of the Buddha and therefore they were 
artistically finished through retelling by generation after gene¬ 
ration. In short, the fat aka was an artistic and finished short 
story. It was religious and it concerned itself with a ntoral, 
but the moral suggested itself and was not pointed out; the 
artistic qualities of the Jasaka did not suffer because it was 
never pointedly didactic. Moreover, a Jaiaka contained always 
some interpretation of life, a view of life from a different 
standpoint. Therefore the interlude gained by returning to the 
Birth Stories for its themes.' 

2. Thb Life op U Kyin U 

The existing accounts regarding the life of U Kyin U are very 
meagre. F.ven those were obtained only' through painstaking 
research by the learned editors of the Burma Research Society's 
editions of his two plays, Parpaheht and Daywagonban. 

U Kyin U lived during the reigns of Bagyidaw (181S^37), 
Tharrawaddy (1837-46) and Pagan (184^33). The exact 
dates of his life and writings are not kriown. He was a native 
of the little town of Sinbaungwe, but he migrated to the capital 

* For this tection. I am jcrcatlr indebced to my riMcr't M.A. thetii «l 
Ranffooa Uoivenity, mtilJed Tbt Jtukai i» BurmM. 
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where he wrote his works, returning to his native town when 
be had retired from active literary and dramatic life. He was 
learned and knew Pali, Burmese literature, Burmese history and 
probably Siamese; at least he knew the Siamese court drama 
well. He probably first won fame as a writer of songs and 
speeches for characters on the stage, and in later life a collection 
of these was published. After he had thus won fame, he pro¬ 
bably either set up a troupe of actors of his own or was engaged 
by such a troupe as its official dramatist; in any case, be was 
connected with the acting profession and the stage, and he 
wrote his plays in outline only, many scenes being left to be 
filled in later when the plays were bebg presented, very pro¬ 
bably under his direction; his plays were merely stage copies 
and were not intended to read. He won fame as a dramatist 
only in the later years of Bagyidaw*s reign; his plays were 
composed after the first .\ngIo-Burmese War of 1824. After 
the etni of Bagyidaw’s reign he did not write any more plays, 
though he probably wrote some poetical works. Either by 
Bagyidaw, or more probably by Tharrawaddy, he was given 
official recognition and reward. He was made a nobleman, but 
his exact rank and position are not known. Some think he was 
appointed a minister and some that he was created Lord of 
Sinbaungwe. The balance of evidence points to the latter. He 
spent his later years at his native town in retirement and only 
left it once to tour the delta districts, where he was received with 
great respect and esteem, for his plays were being read and 
produced ail over the country. On his return he wrote some 
verses on the tastiness of the fishes of the Irrawaddy delta. 

He wrote many plays and many songs ar»d speeches, but only 
a few of his works survive at the present day, though accounts 
of them are many. His works were studied by every dramatist 
and "every actor after him, and arc still widely read today. 
They were very popular also at the court of the Burmese kings; 
ar>d during Mindon’s reign (1855-78) a learned minister drew 
up a list of the surviving works of the dramatist, with a note 
that many had been lost. His list included three collectiorrs of 
songs and ^)eeches,'and six plays. The minister also left notes 
and first-hand accounts of the works. All the three collections 
exist at the present day. Of the plays, three exist, two are 
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entirely lost, and one may still exist, for many scholars living 
have read manuscript copies of the play; but I have not been 
able to trace it. 

3. MAHAW 

We have seen how the interlude was influenced by U 
Awbatha's Ja/akas. When U Kyin U wrote his first two plays 
the Influence of the Ja/akas on the drama was at the height of 
its intensity. 

The first two plays were Wayshandaya and Atahaw. Both 
were founded on the Jaiaias of U Awbatha, and only some 
ceotral scenes were taken, and a knowledge of the stories was 
assumed. Waythandaya was immensely popular; it was well 
known up to about iSflO; and many adaptations of the play 
were acted by professionals and amateurs alike in the early days 
of the British conquest of Upper Burma. One of the informants 
of Sir William Ridgeway saw a version of the play being 
presented. However, the actual play of U Kyin U no longer 
exists. Some Burmese scholars even doubt whether U Kyin U 
ever wrote such a play, but the editors of Daywagonban 
fHjblished by the Burma Research Society accept the play as 
having existed. Mahaw has fortunately come down to us, and 
it is of great importance to students of the dramatist, for it is 
the only extant play of U Kyin U based on an already existing 
story; the stories of all his other plays (excepting Way/han- 
daya) were pure creations of the dramatist. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to give an outline of the 
story of U Awbatha's Mahaw-thada Ja/aka. Mahaw was a 
Futurc-Buddha and son of a rich nobleman. From his childhood 
he was extremely wise, and the fame of his wisdom spread far 
and wide. As a result he was invited to the palace of his king 
and later he became a minister. He had various battles of wit 
with the four chief ministers, and he emerged victorious, the 
king adopting him as his son. Now Sulani, the king of a 
neighbouring country, had a minister called Kaywut who was 
thought to ^ very wise. The two countries went to war: there 
was a battle of words and wit between the two wise ministers. 
As the two armies stood watching. Mahaw and Kaywut tried 
their utmost to humble each other. Mahaw threw a priceless 
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jewel OQ the ground and as Kaywut stooped to pick it up, 
Mahaw seiaed him, thrust his brow in the dust, and made it 
bleed. The two armies thought that Kaywut had submitted, and 
victory was declared to be on the side of Mahaw's king. The 
other army returned to their country with the sham^ and 
bleeding I^ywut swearing vengeance on his opponent. Kaywut 
thought of a plan which he discussed with his king on the 
highest tower of the palace where nobody else was allowed to 
enter. The king, however, was very fond of a female magpie 
which was kept in the tower. Kaywut suggested that the knng's 
daughter should be offered in marriage to Mahaw's king; in 
case that king should be suspicious, musicians should be sent 
to that kingdom to sing the beauty of the princess; then the 
king would think that he was being given the most beautiful 
princess as an act of friendship; on‘the offer being accepted, rhar 
king and his ministers, including Mahaw, were to be invited 
into the princess's city to celebrate the marriage, and then they 
were to be seized and put to death. To this scheme, Kaywut's 
king agreed, and musicians were sent to the other kingdom. 
Kaywut followed. Mahaw's king wanted to accept the offer at 
once, and all his ministers, except Mahaw, advised him to do 
so. Mahaw pointed out the dangers connected with such an 
accep^ce without inquiry, and as a result, he was exiled by 
the king in anger, Mahaw, however, was soon recalled and he 
outwardly agreed to the acceptance. In the meantime, he had 
sent spies to the other city, and was informed that there was 
sorne scheme afoot, for the king and Kaywut had been seen to 
retire to the t^er before the minister was sent on the embassy 
offering marriage. On learning that there was only the king’s 
prt, the magpie, present during the conference, Mahaw sent 
his pet parrot to inquire. The bird flew to the other kingdom, 
entered the tower, and made love to the magpie. Amidst pas¬ 
sionate wooing and idle talk, the parrot succeeded in finding 
out the true state of affairs. Mahaw then asked his king for 
permission to go and prepare the bridal palace in the other 
city. He was given permission to go. On arrival at the other 
city, Mahaw asked the king there for authority to build a palace 
and to improve the appearance of the city. Mahaw had to be 
humoured, and his r^uest was acceded to. Mahaw then sent 
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his men to pull down the houses of various rich persons in the 
city, including the house of Kaywut. The men desisted only 
when some payment of money was made to them; the persons 
concerned thought of course that they were offering bribes 
without the knowledge of Mahaw, but he had deliberately 
ordered his men to take the offered bribes. When some of his 
men were thus creating confusion and intrigue in the city, 
Mahaw ordered others to dig an underground passage from 
outside the city to the apartments of the queen-mother of 
Kaywut’s king. When the arrangements had been completed 
Mahaw returned to his own city. He begged his king to leave 
him to guard his own city when the king and his ministers 
were away to celebrate the marriage. Permission was granted. 
The king and the other ministers set forth to the other city 
where they were shown a welcome until all had entered the 
gates: then the visitors were made prisoners. However, in the 
meantime, Mahaw had secretly come with his own men, entered 
tlie city by the underground passage, and taken away as prisoners 
the queen-ntother and other princesses. Now Mahaw appeared 
at the city gates demanding the release of his king and fol¬ 
lowers. The demaiKl had to be complied with so as to obtain 
the release of the queen-mother. The enemy king made peace. 
He later became great friends with Mahaw, and begged the 
other king to allow him to adopt Mahaw as his son. That king 
and Mahaw agreed, and the latter was adopted his son, 
becoming the chief minister in place of Kaywut. The story did 
not end there. Kaywut arid the queen-mother conspired to get 
Mahaw into trouble and disgrace, but their plots came to 
nothing, the plotters themselves being severely reprimarsded. 

The story was so well known that U Kyin U could compress 
it into a short play, taking only the central scenes. U Kyin U 
took only the final struggle between the two kingdoms as 
represented by Mahaw and Kaywut. The play begins with the 
king ordering Kaywut to come before him for consultation, 
and the minister appears swearing vengeance on Mahaw: 

I am Kaywut whose wisdom is famed all over the world, whose wk 
and learnina roar over the topmost towers of this city; I am the 
tutor and adviser of the glorious king whose commands burn like fire. 
Though 1 am so famous, though I have been honoured and respected 
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evefywhefc, the mincster, Mahsw, a rauth )X>ung enough to be mjr 
grandson, shamed me before all mv followers. By guile and by cunning 
he succeeded in winning (he battle. He threw down a priceless ruby 
on the mrund and as I stooped to pick it up, he sprartg at me, pushed 
my head down so that my forehead touch^ the dust, and made me 
him. He was cruel, he was unjust, and my shame wu complete. The 
scar will forever remain on my brow though I have tried my hardest 
to remove it..., 

By that soliloquy, the previous events of the story are 
summed up.' From that point the play follows the work of 
U Awbatha as far as the story is cotKemed, except for a slight 
detail. That modification of the story will be considered in 
connexion with U Kyin U’s portrayal of Mahaw's character. 
The play ends when Mahaw, on receiving the information from 
his men that the tunnel has been completed, tells the king that 
all is ready for him to set out to the other city, and the king 
begins his journey, leaving Mahaw in charge of his own city. 

U Kyin U's retelling of the story shows him to be an able 
dramatist. He realizes that the incident in which Maliaw's 
wisdom is proved to the world and peace is restored between 
the two kingdoms is the central and most dramatic point in the 
story, and that the earlier and later events are less dramatic and 
are unnecessary to the play. He therefore begins the story from 
the middle, and in a few lines of soliloquy he retells the prece¬ 
ding events. He ends the play at the point when the tunnel has 
been made, when success is assured to Mahaw, leaving to the 
imagination of the audience the task of filling in the details of 
the actual success. One test of greatness in a story-teller or a 
dramatist is the ability to restrain himself and end the story at 
the point when further narration will be unnecessary, and to 
leave something to the imagination of the audience. 

In the portrayal of his characters, U Kyin U also shows his 
greatness. His characters are more real and lifelike than those 
of U Awbatha's. While he makes all his characters live, he fully 
develops only two, Mahaw and Kaywut, the others serving as 
the background to those two. U Kyin U improves on U Awbatha 
in the portrayal of Mahaw. According to U Awbatha, Mahaw 
was too good, too faultless, too completely able to control him¬ 
self. When his king sends Kaywut to pay a call on Mahaw, the 
wise minister forgets all thoughts of duty, courtesy and diplo- 
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macy, and blinded by his intense hatred of the enemy, throws 
Kaywut out of the house. In the Jalaka, Mahaw was too good 
and too wise to have any human hatred of Kaywut, a fact which 
made him suitable to lx the hero of a religious story but not 
of good drama. For his unsceming, but very human, t«haviour, 
Mahaw is exiled by his king. That is the slight modiheation 
made by U Kyin U in the original story. U Awbatha showed 
Mahaw's king to be very foolish, and Mahaw is exiled just 
because he could see through Kaywut. U Kyin U, however, does 
not wisli to develop the character of the king, and he wishes 
to justify the exile of Mahaw because of his more convincing 
behaviour. In the character of Kaywut, too, U Kyin U introduces 
new aspects. To U Awbatha, Kaywut was the representative of 
all that is evil, and the worthy foe of Mahaw was Kaywut's 
king, whose character was fully portrayed. U Kyin U makes 
Kaywut H>e worthy rival of Mahaw, and Kaywut is shown to be 
an able man also, and his point of view is revealed to the 
audiefKe with sympathy; after all, Mahaw was unjust and cruel 
to shame him before the two armies, and the throwing of the 
ruby was cunning rather than wisdom. By his sympathetic 
portrayal of Kaywut, U Kyin U shows his cocKeption that the 
tragedy of life is not the struggle between good and evil, but 
between good and less good — a conception whicli we find 
in his other plays. 

Mahaw' is not divided into scenes, and the whole play is 
meant to be presented without any pause or interval arxl without 
any scenery.’ 

4. DAYWAGONBAS 

The following is the story of the play. The king of Zayyabomi 
is warned by the court astrologer that the elder of the two 
baby prixKes is in danger of being stolen by ogres. The king 
puts on special guards, but the sister of the king of the ogres 
succeeds in stealing the baby by cunning. However, instead of 
eating up the little prince, she loves him, and brings him up as 
her own son. He bwomes the heir of the ogre king who has 
no son of his own, and when the old ogre dies, the human 
priiKe becomes king. Of course, the prince has been brought 

' An tttnrt hotn this pUy is fiven in ippendht iL 
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up in ignorance of the fact that be is a human being. Because 
of his abilities and power, the king of the gods gives him a 
magic bow and the title of Daywagonban or God-demon. Now 
the king of Thijrizayya has two daughters, the elder of whom is 
so beautiful that there are many suitors for her hand. Daywa- 
gonban is one, but his request for the princess is received with 
ieers and sneers by her people as he is an ogre. Other princely 
suitors threaten the old king with war unless the prirtcess is 
given in marriage to them. The two princesses have been 
betrothed to the two sons of Zayyabomi’s king, but as the elder 
prince is supposed to have bcM eaten up by ogres, the old 
king does not know what to do with the elder daughter, for 
if he gives her to one prince in marriage, the rest will make 
war. The younger prince, Daywagonb^’s brother, arrives to 
ti^c away his princess, and the elder sister is also given into 
his charge. The prince and the two princesses journey back to 
2^yyabomi, but in the forest Daywagonban surprises Aem, and 
^s away with the elder princess. TTie prince gives chase, and 
is warnd by the guardian-god of the forest that disaster wUl 
befall him if he continues his chase. But the fiery prince refuses 
to listen to the god, for he has promised his fathex-in-law to 
protect the princess. Daywagonban is not desirous of hurting the 
prince, but as the latter persists in following him, he shoots an 
arrow at him. The prince falls wounded, and his followers, 
including the younger princess, run away in panic, thinking him 
to be dead. The guardun-god of the forest reappears and cures 
the prince of his wound. The latter decides to ^ome a hermit, 
tired of the strife and struggle of life. He wins the respect of 
a dragon and a gd/dir-bird. His bride finds the hermit and 
requests him to seek the lost princess. The prince-hermit remem¬ 
bers the dragon, and he asks the animal to bring back the 
captive princess to safety. Meanwhile Daywagonban is annoyed 
because the princess refuses his love. He puts her into a dungeon 
as punishment. The dragon, being an animal capable of travel¬ 
ling underground, succeeds in rescuing the princess. The two 
sisters now try to argue with the hermit to persuade him to take 
thra back to his city, but he refuses to leave the forest. In the 
middle of their argument, Daywagonban's angry voice is heard, 
and the princesses run away and seek refuge in a tree. The king 
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of the ogres appears on the scene, hnds at the hermitage the 
emerald casket in which the princess was first put before being 
taken to the dungeon, and follows the footprints that 
lead from it until he con:>es to the tree. The god of the 
tree denies all knowledge of the princess, in spite of the 
arguments and threats of Dajrwagonban. But as the king 
of the ogres is persistent, the god of the tree has to put 
magic dresses on the princesses, making them look like 
ogresses. The god explains that the footprints are only 
those of two ogresses who often come to rest in the tree* 
trunk. Daywagonban looks in the trunk, and thinking the 
princesses to be ogresses, be is satisfied and goes back to the 
hermitage. The two sisters thank the god and begin their journey 
to Zayyabomi which is near, forgetting, however, to take off the 
magic dresses. Daywagonban, now at the hermitage, accuses the 
prince-hermit, as the emerald casket was found near his'abodc, 
of having hidden away the princess. He accuses him of becom¬ 
ing a hermit to save himself from his, Daywagonban's, wrath. 
The hermit denies any knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
princess, and he also denies that he is afraid of Daywagonban's 
wrath. He is not afraid and is ready to die, but he asks for 
seven days' grace so that he may spend the time in meditation 
and prayer. Dawagonban grants the request. The princesses 
arrive at Za^abomi, but as they appear to be ogresses their 
execution within three days is ordered by the king, who is 
embittered against all ogres. They try to explain, but without 
avail. That night two goddesses appear to the princesses and 
comfort them with a promise to fetch the prince-hermit at once. 
The goddesses go to the prince-hermit and beg him to go and 
tell the true story to his father. But as the seven days' grace 
will expire at dawn, he’ goes to Daywagonban and begs for a 
few more days, saying that it is a matter of life and death to 
mnocent persons; of course he cannot tell who the innocent 
persons arc, as Daywagonban would go and trouble the 
princesses if he should know where they were. Daywagonban 
accuses the hermit of being a coward and a liar, and orders him 
to be bound, ready for execution at dawn. Realiaing that 
Daywagonban is going to kill his own brother the king of the 
gods sends his gods to cause thunder and lightning. The ogre 
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ministers point out to their king thst the thunder and lightning 
are signs that the gods are angry because a holy hermit is 
going to be cxecut^, but Daywagonban refuses to listen to 
them. The long of the gods now has no other choice but to 
put a magic sash on Daywagonban to make him realize that 
he is a human being, and the brother of the hermit. The king 
of the gods is reluctant to use the magic sash, and the explana¬ 
tion seems to be that, as lie prophesied when he gave the magic 
bow to Daywagonban, the latter is destined to become a 
glorious king if he but remains on the throne of the ogres. The 
realization of what he really is causes Daywagonban to renounce 
his throne. The two brothers hasten to meet their parents and 
release the two princesses, determined to return and live as 
hermits in the forest afterwards, for they are tired of the strife 
and misery of life. 

Since it was first written, learned critics through the interven¬ 
ing years have agreed that Daywagonban is the least artistic 
of I J Kyin U‘$ plays. Its chief defect is the lack of real unity. 
One feels that the dramatist has not plaruied the course of the 
story beforehand, and that he just puts in one exciting incident 
after another until, when he thinks the play is long enoiigfa 
and the story rather in a muddle, he brings in the king of the 
gods, and with one stroke unties the knot. However, the play 
is not formless. The scenes are put together with some har¬ 
mony" The special atmosphere or the play, the impression of 
its characters belonging to a strange, unreal world,'lasts 
throughout the play and gives harmony to the scenes. Moreover, 
each scene grows out of the previous one, so that in its breathless 
excitement the audience never realizes the lack of real unity 
until the play has ended. 

In this play the dramatist does not attempt to portray 
character. All the.persons are full of life and are drarrlatic, 
but they are shown only from the outside. This is one of the 
chief reasons why the play appears less finished and less artistic 
than his other plays. This lack of interest in the portrayal of 
chwacter contributes one glaring defect to the play. The young 
priiKe, the brother of Daywagonban, after being wounded by 
the king of the ogres, completely changes his character, and 
refuses to accompany his betrothed and her sister to his own 
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city, in spite of the fact that the two princesses are alone and 
uaprotecM. There is no explanation of this illogical and cruel 
behaviour, unless of course the prince has partially lost his 
reason because of his wounds. 

The final moral of the story also contributes much to make 
the play unsatisfactory. The feeling of tiredness with life and 
strife which is found in U Kyin U's non-Jataka plays seems 
out of place in this. Life is shown to be one glorious adventure, 
one glorious excitement, and then suddenly at the end we are 
given to understand that the monastery is the best place in life. 

With all its faults, the play is one of the best in Burmese. 
For sheer wealth of imagination, no other play can surpass it: 
gods, demons, prirtces, soldiers, ogres, spirit-animals' fight and 
strive, entertaining the audieiKe and holding its breathless 
interest. Moreover, each scene in the play is well constructed 
and dramatic. The dramatist seems to be bent on giving scer»e 
after scene of dramatic incident and dialogue. And to me the 
play is the most Burmese of U Kyin U’s plays. The unreal 
world of romarKe and adventure in which the play moves 
lives in the imagination of the people. The very lack of logic 
in the play is typically Burmese; no other nation in the world 
loves life and laughter more than the Burmese, and yet they 
profoundly believe that life is one long pain and the cloister 
the only safe place of refuge from life*. 

5. PARPAHEIN 

This play is U Kyin Li’s masterpiece. 

It begins at once with a dramatic situation. The aged king, 
wishing to retire to the monastery, is looking for a successor. 
He has three sons, the eldest and the youngest being the sons 
of the chief queen, and the other, Parpahein, being the son of a 
junior queen. Because of his seniority in age and the seniority 
in rank of his noother, the eldest, Zayathein, should be the heir, 
but unfortunately, for nursing him back to life, the king had 
long ago promis^ Parp^ein's mother that the throne would be 
given to Parpahein. To make the problem more difficult, 
Parpahein, strong and cruel, roams ab^t the country with his 

' Foe example, the tad (he rntgo which posies* supcrntturtl power* 
in Bu/mese mytholotn. 

* A tnetltboo of the pity it fiyxti in appendix iii. 
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drunken followers, and the ministers are against his succession, 
for it is very probable that the kingdom would go to rack and 
ruin if the throne were given to him. The king holds his final 
audicr>ce to appoint his successor, and Parpahein and his mother 
appear on the scene. The mother is uncertain as to what course 
she should take. Slie wants her son to be king, but at the same 
time realizes that public opinion is against him. In the end, 
at her son's request, she demands the throne for him in full 
audience. The king tries to argue with her and offers to give 
Parpahein a province. The queen returns to her son greatly 
disappointed, but realizing that the fiery nature of Parpahein 
will lead him into danger unless he is pacihed, tries to soothe 
him and advises him to give up all attempts to become king. 
However, be thinks that the throne is worth all risks and begs 
his mother to let him go his own way. The king does not know 
whether to break his word or not, but he is more or less forced 
to decide in favour of Zayathein as all the ministers press for 
the appointment of that prince as successor. The king then 
retires to the forest and 2[ayathein becomes king. The new king 
bears no malice towards Parpahein, who, however, refuses to 
come and pay homage to him. As the messengers sent to order 
him to come and pay homage are roughly tresUed by Parpahein 
and his followers, the king has no choice but to arrest his brother 
and put him as a labourer in the elephant stables as punishment. 
Athumbain, the youngest of the brothers, tries to get Parpahein’s 
release, but in vain. That night, however, Parpahein succeeds 
in escaping frorn the stables and tries to scale the walls of the 
palace with ^e intention of assassinating the king. The latter, 
fortunately, is not in the palace. He has come out to Usten un¬ 
recognized to the gossip of the city and learn the verdict of his 
people on the happenings of the day and the changes in the 
palace. The king sees Parpahein, and in the scuffle that follows, 
the king is victorious. The palace-guards come out in alarm, 
and Par^^ein is given in charge to be executed at dawn. 
Athumbain arrives on the scene, and succeeds in obtaining the 
king’s, pardon for Parpahein, who is, however, ordered to leave 
the kingdom at once. Parpahein pretends to leave for the 
front ietv but actually he goes to a remote part of the kingdom. 
He arrives there at dawn, and succeeds in winning the villagers 
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to his side. He and his men make ready to march on the city. 
At dusk, in a part of the forest near the rebellious villages, 
Athumhain and a few bodyguards arrive on an embassy to a 
neighbotiring kingdom to bring back its princess to ^ the 
queen of ^yathein. They pitch their camp for the night. 
During the night, Parpahein and his rebels march through the 
forest on their way to attack the city, and discover Athumbain 
and his followers. The young prince is executed on a trivial 
charge, and his followers are forced to join the rebel army. 
Parpahein and his men take the city and palace by surprise, but 
Zayathein escapes with his magic sword and spear. There is still 
some chance lor him to regain the throne with his magic 
weapons, and he goes to the forest to bide his time. There he 
finds the dead body of his brother, and he is nearly maddened 
with grief. An alchemist' enters on the scene and recognizing 
his king, restores the dead prince to life. The alchemist <^ers to 
win back the throne, but the two brothers are weary of worldly 
glory and strife and they retire to another part of the forest 
to live as holy men. 

The story is well constructed. From the dramatic situation at 
the begmning, the play moves swiftly to the end. From the first 
the audience is given a hint that one of the two brothers must 
fall, but the audience is left guessing which of the two wilt 
ultimately fall. The fortunes of each ebb and flow in turn. 
Even when Parpahein is victorious, there arc many factors 
favouring the restoration of the rightful king to the throne, 
for 2^yathein has his magic weapons with him, and the 
alchemist appears saying that he can win any throne by his arts. 
It is only at the very ei»d that Parpahein is shown to be the 
victor. 

Interplay of character is well shown in the play. The charac¬ 
ters of Parpahein and Zayathein are contrasted, and against 
both Athumbain is shown clearly. Parpahein's character is 
directly shown to the audietKe, but some traits in the characters 
of the otficr two princes are merely portrayed indirectly through 
the reports that bo* arc popular with the whole kingdom. 
With regard to Parpahein, it is made clear that the public 

* The BoraiCK alchctniit is somewhat different from tus European 
rovnterpart 
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estimate of bis character is incomplete. He is noble and loving 
to his mother, Athumbain is his favourite brother, and there 
must be something admirable in a man who could inspire the 
utmost lojralty in his retairsers and who could inspire enough 
donfidence in men to raise a rebel army in a very short time. 
He is anything but a weak man, and in his intentions he never 
wavers. One could understand his execution of Athumbain if 
one realized his strength of character; he is determined to 
become king, and he could not take the risk of leaving Athum¬ 
bain alive as the young prince is the son of the senior queen 
and is adored by the whole b'ngdom. At first sight, the inclusion 
of Athumbain seems to be melodramatic and to belong in spirit 
to a tradition akin to the tradition of Webster and lesser 
dramatists of 'blood and thunder' in the Elizabethan period — 
a precocious child saying sweet words, a pathetic little figure 
sacrificed to the strife of his elders. On further consideration', 
however, it can be seen that Athumbain is not a figure intended 
merely to move the pity of the audieiKe. He is not a pathetic 
and innocent child sacrificed unknowingly in the struggle for 
the throne. Though be does not mean to cause any oisaster 
to the kingdom, indirectly he is responsible for the loss to the 
country of its legitimate king, for Athumbain is the person who 
causes the realese of Parpahein. Athumbain is a conscious 
character in the tragedy; he is not a mere puppet of fate. He 
is indeed a lovable character, but his very lovableness causes 
the release of Parpahein and the resulting disaster to the king¬ 
dom. It is the tragedy of politics that the most kind-hearted of 
princes are usually frulures as rulers. Parpahein's mother is a 
well-drawn character, even though we have only glimpses of 
her. She is torn between her love for the king and for her son. 
She realizes that the king cannot very well keep his promise, 
but she appreciates also her son’s contention that he is a victim 
of injustice. She wants her son to be happy and a king, but 
she has some sense of loyalty to the palace and to the kingdom 
and does not wish to have wars and disasters. She says bitterly 
and with due sarcasm that she has only beauty and therefore 
could give no recommendation of birth to her son, but she is 
able to understand the point of view of the court that the senior 
queen's son should be the heir. Above all she cares for the safety 
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of hex son, but her fears and her love do not blind her to the 
fact that Parpahein is determined, and she lets him go his own 
way when further argument with him is useless. She is the only 
developed female character in U Kyin U*s plays. All other 
female characters in his plays are just figures that pass along 
the stage looking pretty. 

The nf>oral of tne play that the strife of life is empty and 
wearisome, fits the play, unlike Daywagonban. Whoever wins, 
the audience will pity the other, for both 21ayathcin and Parpa¬ 
hein, with all his faults, win some regard from the audience. 
There must be something wrong with human strife if one of 
the two has to lose; there must be something empty about 
human glory when its pursuit occasions so much human suffer¬ 
ing. Moreover, whatever scepticism the audience may have with 
regard to the truth of the moral is destroyed, at least partially, 
by the alchemist's poetic description of the beauty and peace 
of the forest, whicti are shown in contrast to the troubles of 
the palace.* 

6. The Characteeistics and Achibvbmbnt op 
U Kyin U 

Since they were first written, U Kyin U’s plays have been 
studied by all connected with the Burmese stage, for he is 
essentially the dramatists' dramatist. He was a real son of the 
stage, arsd knew drama, not merely as a poetical exercise, but 
as a practical art. He knew and had to consider the various 
factors that were influencing the drama of his day. It was he 
who first used the various elements that composed the drama 
he found, many of which were conflicting and alien, to produce 
a harmonious national drama. After him there could be only 
one drama for the whole nation, as both the court and the 
people at once hailed him as their dramatist. The plays that U 
Pon Nya later wrote for the court were presented to and 
understood by the people, and the starvdard of Criticism for 
both was the same: U Pon Nya's plays were judged by 
references to U Kyin U. 

I now propose to consider U Kyin U’s use of the various 
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elements that formed the drama when he hrst started writing 
his play's. Such a consideration will not only help us in our 
estimate of the dramatist but also give us some idea as to the 
nature of the interlude and the factors that influenced it to 
develop. As I have written in detail on the history of the inter¬ 
lude in previous sections, I propose to make only a general 
review here. However, the remarks here are intended as sup¬ 
porting evidence found in U Kyin U as to the reliability of 
the oral tradition arsd information on which I have to depend 
with regard to the statements in previous sections. 

The religious element was very strong in the interlude. As 
has been already stated, the element was present from the 
beginning but it was partially undermined by the court plays, 
and it was restored again as a result of the popularity of U 
Awbatha. In the interludes based on the Jatakas, the religious 
element was of course not out of place and the moral was tK>t 
put in merely for the sake of having a religious atmosphere: 
the moral and the story were connect^. But when the religious 
elerrient and the moral teaching were put in merely to make 
the Interlude »pear religious, the harmony of the whole was 
fully destroyed. In some interludes, religious discussions and 
direct preachings were often Introduced. Even in the Jataias 
of U Awl^tha, let alone the interludes of less lettered and less 
artistic writers, religious teaching was accepted without question, 
and the villain was totally wicked and the hero was completely 
goodj the very nature of the fa/aJka made it so. But such a 
state of affairs, such an atmosphere, does not suit an artistic play. 
Therrfore, it can be seen that though the religious element 
contributed much to the rise and development of Burmese 
drma, U Kyin U had to be careful; if the religious element 
offered, advantages, the use of it was also beset with dangers 
and difficulties. In Mshaiv he takes a Jalaka, but he makes both 
the hero and the villain more human. He drives home the moral 
— the power of knowledge and learning over all obstacles — 
with all the more force through making the good hero less 
good, and the bad villain less bad. Though he is quite artistically 
mccessful, he abandons the Jataka, presumably because, apart 
frorn the fact that an original story gives him more scope to 
use hjs dramatic powers, he cannot develop the character of the 
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villain and of the hero as much as he wishes.' In an earlier sec¬ 
tion I have stated how the conservative nature of the people and 
the danger that the comic spirit of both the actors and the 
audience might cause the drama to be profane gave rise to the 
stage convention that the Buddha should never be presented on 
the stage. That and the subsidiary conventions resulting from 
the same causes were against a dramatist making the villain 
more interesting and the hero less good. The only way out was 
to make the villain a comic character, as was done even in the 
earlier Nibhaikhin, atkl thus make the portrayal of him more 
sympathetic. U Kyin U, however, is not satish^ with that, and 
therefore he completely abandons the Jaiaka after writing two 
plays based on the Birth Stories. In Daywagonban the hero has 
villainous tendencies, but not satisfied with even that, in 
Parpahein the villain is the hero, for though he is shown to be 
the less worthy person to be king, he is the centre of our interest, 
as Macbeth the villain is the hero of Shakespeare’s play. In 
the Jat okas the struggle is between the totally good and the 
totally bad, but in U Kyin U’s play it is between the less good 
with the lesser. Withal, U Kyin U does not completely drive 
away the religious element. The best drama does not merely 
entertain but instructs and we find some religious or moral 
teaching in his plays. He wepts religion as a refuge from life, 
but he does so fully realizing that often religion is used as a 
ooere excuse, for he makes a minister say in Parpahein: 'We 
give all excuses to live. We appeal to our religion, we appeal to 
this, we appeal to that_' 

He realizes, too, that often the religion does not give com¬ 
plete comfort; Zayathein, in the same play, says: 

Until we reach Nirvana, we shall go through again and again this 
torture of grief, this torture of having to lose always the one wc 
love... .But this knowledge does not stay my tears... .1 am wise, 
I know my religion. But when it comes to grief, my experience and 
my learning cannot help my drowning in the ocean of sorrow. 

The court dramatists, especially the minister, Myawaddi, 
showed how the interlude could display more interest in charac¬ 
ter, but the popularity of the heroic Rama and the coming of 
national victories undermined their influence, until U Awbatha 
came with his Jataiat. U Kyin U improves the art of portraying 
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duracter. His interest in, and his mastery of» the portrayal of 
dramatic character we have already consider^ in the sections 
dealing individually witli his plays; but I wish to consider here 
the question of the abseiKe of developed female characters in 
his plays. His plays have many women in them, but except for 
Parpaheio's m^et, they are undeveloped. The princesses in 
DajWMgonhan are just pretty dolls. In Mahaw, when Mahaw’s 
men go round the city threatening to pull down houses on the 
plea that improvements have to be made to make the dty fit 
for the coming of their king, a lady-in-waiting of the queen- 
mother comes out and scolds tlieir leader; she is very realistic 
arid full of life and fiery temper, but we have only that glimpse 
of her. In Daywagotthan, the ogre-princess, she who steals the 
little prince, b^ins well, but just as we are becoming interested 
in her, she changes into a mere doll. Even Parpahein's mother is 
unsatisfactory in the faa that we see too little of her. When 
we remember that there are such living male characters as 
Mahaw, Kaywut, Parpahein, Athumbain, it is surprising that 
there is not one female character comparable to them. I can 
offer no explanation. Myawaddi had already portrayed quite 
interesting female characters, and one would have expected 
U Kyin U to take some hint from him. And there was no diffi¬ 
culty in getting suitable actresses to take the parts, for from the 
very beginning women took eaual rank ana importance with 
men in Burmese dramatic proauctions; there was no need to 
dress up boys as w'omen to take female parts as was done on 
the Elizabethan stage. 

C^ic characters arc also absent from U Kyin ITs work. The 
ramie spirit was strong in the Nibhatkhin and also in most, 
if not all, interludes. ‘The villain as chief comic character was 
the hall-mark of the interlude, and even in the court plays comic 
figures were many; the demon-king in Rania was a very popular 
comic character, and there is a gentle satirical vein in Myawaddi. 
That comic element U Kyin U rejects not completely, but 
almost. T^e drogue between the leader of Mabaw’s men and 
the lady-in-waiting is humorous, and there is some element of 
humour in the s^^rs and jeers of the ministers of the court of 
the two princesses, at Daywagonban's embassy asking for the 
elder princess. The ogre-princess, in her first few words, reminds 
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one of the comic vilt&iness of the interlude and of the demon- 
king’s sister in the popular adaptations of the Rama play. 
In Parpahein the spe<^ of a minister in which he tries to hide 
his fear for his own safety under a cloak of reiigious-mittdedness 
has some element of satiric humour. But these are all the 
iwtances of the comic spirit in his plays. I can offer no explana¬ 
tion of this almost complete ahsmce of the comic element. 
Perhaps U Kyin U thought that the introduction of comic 
scenes would spoil the artistry and unity of his plays; perhaps 
he found the drama in danger of being swampea by the comic 
element if there were to be no checks against it. I do not know. 

The actors and the audience were food of heroics and scenes 
of 'bl<^ arid thunder’, with the result that the interlude was 
becoming heroic. Rama was heroic, and the fiery speeches of 
Rama and the demon-king were extremely popular and were 
imitated in the interludes. The feat of strength where the bow 
was bent by Rama, the fight between the monkey-princes, the 
battle between Rama’s forces and those of the demon-king, the 
killing of the latter by the god-given bow — held the au(h*ence 
breathless. The influence of Myawaddi counteracted, though 
rather feebly, the element of heroics, but the national victories 
increased the appetite of the people for scenes of mighty deeds 
and glorious victories. The return to the Jataka checked the 
heroic element, but we find traces of it in U Kyin U. Mahaw, 
Kaywut, Da)wagonban, and Parpahein indulge in bombastic and 
fiery speeches. The execution of Athumbain and the raid on the 
palace by Parpahein’s rebel army savour of the heroic interlude. 
The wounding of Daywagonban’s brother by the god-given 
bow, the fight between the naga-^tSigon and the ga/dn-bird, the 
scenes where the two princesses and the hermit are shown 
bound and dangling from the gallows ready to be executed later, 
Ae thunder and lightning sent by the king of the g^s to warn 
I^ywagonban —all these are echoes from the blood-and- 
thunder interlude. In fact one might call Daywago»ba» a series 
of heroic interludes.^ However, U Kyin U is very much 
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restrained in his use of the blood-and-thuoder scenes, and his 
heroic heroes have depth of character; they are not inere figures 
shouting defiance and doing glorious deeds. The artistic genius 
of U Kyin U is mainly responsible for the restrained use of 
heroics. But there is another reason. The audierKe was no longer 
keen on such things; when U Kyin U was writing his plays, the 
Anglo-Burmese War of 1823 was over, the Burmese had tasted 
their first defeat for many years, and two of the three maritime 
provinces were in British hands. 

The plays not only entertain but make the audience think. 
U Kyin If is out to teach the audience to look at both sides of a 
question, for in Parpabein there is some justification for Parpa- 
hein's contention that he is a victim of injustice; after all the 
old king did make the promise, and the queen did deserve that 
promise, did earn it as a reward for saving his life. Yet we can 
sympathize with the dedsion of the king to give the throne to 
l^yathein. In that play, too, we are shown the dangers of being 
humane in certain cases, the dangers of becoming a kindly man 
at the cort of losing strength as a king, for Zayathein and 
Athumbain are both weak in their treatment of Parpahein; 
good brothers they are, but their goodness plunges the kingdom 
into disaster by causing the wrong man to hold power. In 
Daywagonban, we arc shown how empty strife is, how the 
irony of life plays tricb on us, poor mortals, for look at 
Daywagonban, he is fighting his own brother to win the very 
princess who was betrothed to him since childhood. In that 
play, too, we are set a problem. Is the hermit’s life worth the 
sacrifice of the three glorious years of prophecy— would it not 
have been better if the long of the gods had left well alone? 
The king of the gods himself is not keen on telling Daywa¬ 
gonban the true nature of his birth and parentage, for it would 
result in the loss of the promised years of glory to the kingdom 
^he ogres. It is well tor the hermit and the priiKesses to be 
saved, but what of the ogre-kingdom left without a king and 
without a successor? Is it right for Daywagonban to save his 
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soul the cost of the kingdom that has adopted him? The same 
question arises with regard to 2^yathein. When the alchemist 
is so ready, and so certain of winning back the throne, is it right 
of Zayat^in to retire to the peace of the forest, leaving his 
unhappy kingdom under a drunken king? The retirement to 
the cloister may often be an act of great selfishness and may 
even appear ridiculous as in Daywagonban where the hermit 
calmly lets his prirKCSs wander unguarded in the forest. These 
problems, which interest us now, interested still more the 
audience of U Kyin U's day, for then the throne was disgraced, 
half Burma was lost, and men were depressed and tired of life; 
many shunned the court and lived in retirement and in peace, 
and some turned to the comforts of religion and the monastery. 
And there was the eternal question of succession, for Alaung- 
Ilya's dynasty — the last in Burma — did not settle the succes¬ 
sion by any fixed rule; sometimes brother succeeded brother, at 
other times son or grandson; promises and appointments with 
regard to the succession were made only to be broken later. 
Men did not know which prince to follow; Bagyidaw, the 
reigning king, was a good man, a kind man, but a weak man 
also, under the thumb of a wicked and scheming queen; a kindly 
man, a good husband, he was responsible for the collapse of 
organization at the court and the resulting British victory; it 
would not do to choose a weak prince like that king and like 
Zayathein; but it was not very safe to choose a strong prince, 
for he might be foolish like Kaywut and be overcome w the 
wisdom and cunning of the British. Men were troubled in mind 
and weary of politics, and that feeling of tiredness with the 
world is found in U Kyin U. In fact the political conditions of 
the times, especially the war with the British, must have con¬ 
tributed much to the ideas expressed in the plays; ideas that 
must have been arareciated by the people who had just realized, 
with the defeat or their forces and the death of their General 
Bandoola — a product of the heroic age of triumph — in the 
recent war, the transitory nature of hurtun glory, the bitterness 
of defeat, and the sufferings of war. The sympathetic portrayal 
of Kaywut was due majnly to the genius of the dramatist, but 
the recent defeat must have contributed something towards it, 
for both U Kyin U and his audietKe could see in Kaywut their 
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own court, fooLsh but none the less pathetic through defeat. 
They could sjropathize with that character as Milton did with 
Satan. The ability to appreciate the point of view of the other 
side, the ability to see the good points in the villain, are <»l«o 
due in some measure to the same war, for the Burmese found 
the British to be valiant foes, who treated the captured wounded 
with loving care — a practice unknown before in the East — and 
found them to be conquerors who were kind to the people of 
the annexed provinces. Therefore the plays of U Kyin U are 
the product of his times. 

U Kyin U, with his spirits and magic and gods and heroic 
deeds, is doubtless a romantic. His scenes, where some of the 
characters on the stage ate supposed not to see and hear the 
others, though all ate visible to the audience, and his scenes 
where actors take the part of animals — a practice which 
appears ridiculous sometimes, as in hlabaw when the parrot 
and the margpie are represeoted by a man and a woman — will 
not appear in the plays of a realist, such as U Pon Nya. But 
U Kyin U is romantic only in the best sense of the word, for his 
plays are not very far removed from truth to life, nor are they 
formless. How far his plays are true to life can be seen from a 
perusal of them and the foregoing comments, but the other state¬ 
ment needs explanation. U Kyin U determined the form of the 
Burmese play, its division into scenes. 'Rtma was divided into 
scenes, but it was very, very long. The interlude, by its very 
nature, was not thus divided, but when it became longer and 
more and more a regular play the prc^lem of form was not at 
once easy of solution. In Mahaw the whole action is undivided, 
but his other two plays he divides into scenes. Moreover, in his 
plays we hod each scene artistically completed, yet one grows 
out of the other, thereby giving a unity to the plays, and pre¬ 
venting them from being merely collections of unlinked scenes 
arsd interludes. Even in the less finished Dayu/agonban_wt find 
that each scene has some connexion with the previous and the 
rsext one; for example, the apparently unconnected scene where 
the dragon fights galdn-hitd contributes to the main action, 
for the dragon saves the princess. It was U Kyin U who in effect 
first laid down the chief doctrine of Burmese dramatic tech¬ 
nique, that the csserKc of a play should be the construction of 
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the plot: the story could be invented or borrowed, it might be 
well known to the ludieoce or otherwise, it could be realistic 
or romaotiq but the unfolding of the story should be clear and 
logical, and tMthing should ^ hidden from the audience. To 
obtain these' results, the scenes needed rK>t only to be well 
constructed, but to be connected with each other and all clearly 
related to the main action — a doctrine which was admitted 
in theory unto the last, but neglected in practice during the 
decadent period of the drama, with chaotic results. 


CHAPTER IV 
U PON NYA 

1. The Life of U Pon Nya 

U Pon Nya was bom about the year 1807. His father was a 
mtaor nobleman at the court of Prince Tharrawaddy, a younger 
brother of King Bagyidaw (who lost the war against the 
British), and the young boy was brought up under the patronage 
of the prince. He was a precocious child and was placed under 
the tutorship of the most learned monk of the day. The pritsce 
rebelled against his brother and became king in 1837. U Pon 
Nya, in the meantime, had become a monk. During the rebel' 
lion, his father fell fitting for the prince, and the new king 
wanted U Pon Nya to take his father’s office, but the future 
dramatist preferr^ to remain a monk. King Tharrawaddy 
continued to consider himself as godfather to U Pon Nya, who 
therefore was in constant contact with the court. On tlse death 
of that king, his son Pagan ascended the throne, and U Poo 
Nya left the capital for the little town of Sali, where he began 
to compose literary essays in about 1847. His essays and lyrics 
became immensely popular, and he came to be known all over 
the country as the 'Master of Sale’, by which name he is more 
commonly referred to. In 1850 he became a layman again, and 
was appointed a court port at the court of Prince Kanaung, a 
brother of the reigning king. Pagan. In 1851 Burma went to 
war again with the British and lost some more territory. Prince 
Kanaung and his other brother. Mindon, rebelled against the 
half-mad king. Mindon becante the new king and made peace 
with the British. Kanaung became the crown prince, and U 
Pon Nya his official poet. He ^s'as then already recognized by 
the nation as the foremost port, scholar and essayist of the day. 
He wrote astrological works and won further fame as an 
astrologer. He believed that be was liable to die on the scaffold 
and asked for a proclamation by the king exempting him ftom 
punishment by death; otherwise he begged to leave the court 
for the monastery. The required proclamation was made. In 
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about 1853 he wrote his first play, Paduma. In the next year 
the two brothers, the king and the prince, quarrelled, and when 
the misunderstanding had been explained, U Pon Nya was 
ordered to write a play to celebrate the occasion, and Tht 
Water-sellkr wzs composed and presented. As reward, the king 
appointed him chief court-poet and created him lord of Ywazi 
village. He would have been made a ruling chief or official had 
be not been bom with a crippled arm, because a man bom 
with any defect in his limbs could not become a member of 
the ruling class. U Pon Nya took part in various court intrigues. 
Most of his plays had some hiaden meaning that concerned 
the court, and they played an important part in the plots and 
counter-plots to decide who was to m heir, for though 
Kanaung was officially the heir, the king’s sons did not accept 
him. 

In 1865 Myingun and Myingondaing, two of the king s sons, 
decided to make a bid for the throne. They consulted U Pon 
Nya as to the most suitable time as foretold by the stars, and 
the poet told them that the next day at noon was the luckiest 
time for the rebellion, “rhis connivance in a rebellion against 
his king arid his master. Prince Kanaung, was a very disloyal 
and ungrateful act, because the fiery temper of the two princes 
was well known, and it was plain from the beginning that the 
rebellious sons intended to put to death at once their own 
father, and their uncle, who also happened to be the father- 
in-law of Myingun. U Pon Nya defended himself later by 
saying that he was compelled to give his opinion as to the most 
suitable time, because he was threatened with certain death. 
But he did not inform the king of the plot when the princes 
had left after promising him the highest rank of iwbility; and 
though he might have been threatened with death at the begin¬ 
ning. he seemed to have been well content with the promised 
reward and quietly left the capital that night. The r»ext day at 
noon, the rebellion broke out. The courts of justice where the 
crown prince and the wisest in the land were sitting in session 
were attacked, and the palace raided. The king escaped, but 
the crown prirtce and his fellow-judges were killed. The rebel¬ 
lion was put down the same afterrroon, but by then the flower 
of the court and the trobility had perished. The two rebels 
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escaped, Myingondaing to die of fever at Rangoon, and 
Myingun to retirement in French Indo-Cbina. U Pon Nya was 
arrested and tried on a charge of treason by the king himself, 
and though a sentence of death was clearly deserved, the king 
remembered the proclamation exempting the poet from punish¬ 
ment by death, arid as he had a great admiration for the works 
of the dramatist, U Pon Nya was merely sent to the house of 
the governor of the city as a prisoner on parole. Unfortunately, 
the junior wives of the governor and the ladies at bis court 
took too great an interest in the comfort of the prisoner, and 
the governor became extrenrcly jealous. After three months of 
what he suspected to be romantic intrigues between his prisoner 
and his ladies, the goveriu>r decided to put U Pon Nya to death. 
So one night in 1866 the poet was secretly executed, and the 
body disposed of never to be discovered, under the orders of 
the governor. A few weeks after the secret execution, the king 
granted full pardon to U Poo Nya, believing him to be still 
alive. Only then was the truth discovered, and when the news 
was reported to the king, he said wearily: 'Alas, a dog has 
killed a man.' 


2. PADUMA 

The story is taken without any modification from a Jataka. 
A king has seven sons, and he is warned by his ministers that the 
princes might rebel. In spite of his great love for his sons, the 
king has no choice but to exile them with their prirscesses. The 
seven princes and their consorts leave the capital but soon lose 
their way in the forest There is no food, and the younger princes 
beg their eldest brother, Paduma, to agree to their plan of killing 
and eating their princesses. Paduma tries to argue against the 
proposal, but realizes that his arguments are in vain, for the 
six brothers are maddened with hunger. He has no other way 
of escape but to flee with his cotisort. So before dawn Paduma 
and his princess run away from the others. The sun rises and 
the two ate in great agony through the heat. They reach a 
stretch of sand, and Paduma is cheered because sand is usually 
found near a river. But the very sand which cheers Paduma 
mcreases the heat and bums the delicate feet o£ the priiKcss. 
She can go no further and begs the prince to kill her; she would 
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then be relieved from her ngony, and he would have a better 
chance of saving binisclf alone. But the prince cheers her by 
encouraging words, and piercing his flesh with his sword, makes 
the priivcess drink the blood to quench her thirst. Then he puts 
her on his shoulder and continues the journey. Soon they reach 
a wide river, on whose banks grow fruit trees, and safety at last 
seems assured. As they rest, they hear a cry for help and see a 
man tied to a raft, floating helplessly down the river. The prin¬ 
cess pities him, and so docs the prince, who jumps into the 
river and saves the man. He is a criminal and has been sent 
down the river after having had his hands and feet cut off, for 
he has been convicted of a felony. He thanks the pririce, and 
promises to try and become a good man. The prince praises him. 
The princess then suddenly starts to cry against her hard fate, 
because she has no pretty clothes to wear. She wants to appear 
handsome before the man, but the prince does not realke Uiat, 
and thinking that the real reason for the dissatisfaction is 
hunger, goes in search of fruit. The princess at orKc makes 
love to fte limbless man, who at first refuses her advances. 
He has to agree to love her when she threatens him with imme¬ 
diate death. She plans to get rid of her lawful husband; she 
will pretend that she wants to go to the top of the adjoining hill 
to offer fruits and flowers to the hill-spirit as a token of grati¬ 
tude for their safety; then the priiKCwill accompany her; because 
he has no belief in offerings to spirits, he will be looking down 
the hill-side as she pretends to make the offerings, and die will 
then push him down. The prince comes back, and as planned, 
he is pushed down the hill-side into the rivet. Believing him to 
be dead, the princess returns joyfully to her new love. However, 
a fig tree saves the prince, for he is caught on its branches. A 
croc^ile arrives on the scene in search of figs and finds the 

f irince lying daaed on the tree. He carries the prince back to the 
atter’s city. Paduma is welcomed back by the people, for the 
king has died pining for his sons and the kingdom has been 
trying to trace the princess and their consorts. He becomes 
king. 

The princess serves and looks after the limbless man in the 
forest, wt the man soon wishes to go back to Ae city as he 
misses its sights and pleasures. She carries him in a basket and 
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U Poo Nya‘s chief object in this play is satire, but he fails to 
achieve his aim, because the satire does not convince us. It is too 
bitter to coovince. His failure is surprising when one remembers 
that he is the greatest literary satirist in Burmese literature. 
When he wrote this play, he was already very successful as a 
satirist. The merit of his best satire is his humour, which pre¬ 
vents any suggestion of bitterness, and yet in Paduma humour 
is absent and bitterness is the chief note. The play by no means 
expresses the real attitude of the dramatist towards women. It 
expresses only a temporary mood. He was a great favourite 
with the ladies of the court, and among his friends and patrons 
were many women noted for their nobility of character: the 
chief queen of Mindon, the most loved person at that time, 
was one of them. Moreover, in his other plays he shows his 
respect for women; the wife of the water-seller and Ma-di in 
Waythandaya are charming and noble women. 

U Pon Nya wrote this play as a warning and admonition to 
those ladies of the court, junior queens, who were indulging in 
romantic intrigues with courtiers. It is amusing to reflect that 
even as a monk, U Pon Nya himself was suspected of having 
had amorous adventures, and he lost his life through his friend¬ 
ship with the charming ladies of the governor’s housdiold. The 
first performance of the play was received with an uproar of 
protest on the part of the court-ladies, and they clamoured for 
the destruction of every copy of the play. But there was much 
that was new and interesting in it, and the general opinion was 
that a new dramatist of rich promise had arisen. Therefore the 
king, before whom the performance was made, did not yield 
to the clamours of the l^ies, but ordered that their request to 
U Pon Nya asking him to write another play praising the 
virtues in w'omen, should be complied with. As a result, he 
wrote Waythandaya. 

The great merit of the play is in its lyrical qualities (which I 
am unable to reproduce in my translatoin). The vigour of the 
verse, its rhythm, the harmonious and elaborate rhyrtse scheme, 
the richness of the imagery, all join together to make this play 
the most lyrical in Burmese drama. However, these very quali¬ 
ties were the butt of criticism by contemporary critics who, used 
to the straightforward and clear style of U Kyin U and his 
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imitatons, held that t?w> rich a )an|ruagc was a fault in a play, for 
theie would be a danger of oonveyJni; wiong or obscure mean¬ 
ings-to the audience. As those critics belonged io the 'people's' 
stage, they were of course thinting of the less learned audience 
outside the court cinrlcs. There is no doubt that in some scenes 
of P^ama the charge of di^tculty and obscurity of language is 
^tc justified. Pot cjrampic, when the crocodile and Paduffia 
spealc about women loving dogs aud pigs, U Poti Nya is speak¬ 
ing only metaphoricaLLy, but one realu'es it so oriLy ou a 
second or third reading of the play. But the language in the 
scene where Pad uma and his princess arc running away to safety, 
is as clear as it is beautiful.^ 

5. rm Uf^^TEft-^IjLLI-R 

The story of this play also is taken undjanged from a jatakit. 
A prince returns to tiis city after a stay at a university in India, 
As he rests for a few minutes outside the gates, a watet'Sellcc 
fflitcrs, and in a soliloquy says that he is just entering the city 
lo- sell wateiE and earn snnie food. He leaves and a woman 
waterseJlcr appears. She is even poorer than the other water- 
seller, and she too ettters the city on her daily round. The prince 
also leaves the scEnc, In the ncict scene, die prince is shown 
meeting the ministers of the kingdom, who tell him dial his 
father the king is dead, and the country has b«n anxiously 
awaiting his letum. He is crowned king. At midday, the two 
watcr-selleis mtst outside the city gates after their rounds, and 
they fall in love and decide to carry. The woman is aiuious 
that the marriage should be celebrated properly, and wants Itc 
man to bring his dowry rif a silver halfpenny and join it with 
hers, which also oousbts of a silver halfpenny. The man has 
hidden his in a. crack in the wall on the other side of the city, 
and towards his hiding place he joyfully tuns at -full speed. 
The new king is looking omt of a window of his pfllace, and 
sees the man running joyfully, heedless of the burning sun and 
die hot pavements of die street. The king wants lo know the 
catise of this strange behaviour, and summons the man before 
him. The man tcHs him the reason. The king likes him and 

' A (r«iiliiaHi flf itift nlai Jt in ijifcn^liK v. 
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gives him a silver halfpenny, requesting him not to brave 
further the intense beat of the day. The man aaepts the gift 
in great joy,;but begs to be allowed to fetch his own coin. The 
king gives him a hundred coins, a thousand, a million, but still 
the man wishes to go and fetch the hidden coin, for he thinks 
that the small coin is more valuable than any other property 
on earth, as he has earned it by his own la^ur. The man’s 
character wins the love and admiration of the king, who there¬ 
fore wishes to give him half the kingdom and make him the 
crown prince. To this desire on the part of the king, the minis¬ 
ters give their assent, and the water-seller becomes crown prince. 
He orders his officials to fetch the woman water-seller, who is 
waiting at the city gates. He then goes in state to the other 
side of the city and brings his halfpenny back in triumph. In 
the evening, the king wants to to and rest in his forest-garden, 
tired after the events of the day, artd he requests the crown 
prince and princess to accompany him. They arrive at the 
garden. The princess goes to another part of the garden with the 
ladies to play among the flowers, and the king dismisses his 
courtiers and goes to sleep on the crown prince's lap. As the 
king sleeps, the water-seller deddes to kill him and seize the 
throne. But he remembers and realizes his duty aitd his grounds 
for gratitude to the king. His greed and his sense of gratitude 
struggle, and in the end the good side of his character prevails. 
The king wakes up, and to him the crown prince confesses 
the truth, expecting swift punishment. But instead, the king 
offers to give the throne to him, and serve under him as a minor 
official. This further kindness on the part of the king makes 
the prince realize mote fully how wicked he has been in think¬ 
ing of killing his master. He begs leave to become a hermit in 
the forest, for he feels that power and wealth destroy the good¬ 
ness of diaracter in man. The king praises the prince for his 
.piety, and gives the permission. The prince further requests 
the Idng to look after his princess, whi^ the king promises to 
do. The princess, ladies, and courtiers enter, and to them the 
prince narrates the incident. He bids farewell to bis pritKess 
who, however, refuses to stay bdiind without him, and begs 
leave to accompany him to the forest as a hermitess. Permission 
being obtained from the king, the two leave for the forest. 
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This is peihaps the nwMt artistic of Burmese plays. The pky 
njpves smoothly, aud the action is continuous; nothing uncon¬ 
nected with the main action is put in. The time of the action 
represents one day: at sunrise the two water-selleis begin thcic 
routwis while the prince rests far a few moments at the ci.^ 
cates; from that time till midday, the prince is with the minis¬ 
ters who crown him king; at midday, the water-sellers have 
finished their rounds, and they meet; soon afterwards while 
the king rests at the window, fatigued with state ceremonies 
and affairs, he sees the watei-selter; in the afternoon, the water- 
seller marries his lofvcr, and then fetches the hidden caiUj, while 
doubtless the king is busy again with state affairs off-stage; after 
sunset, the king is tired with the events and affairs of the day, 
ind goes with the watei-sellers to the garden; at nightfall, 
the water-sellers enter the forest. Almost eveiy hour of the day 
is arooimteJ for in logical sequence, and very little happens 
off-stage. The whole of the action takes place around the city, 
and thete are only thcee different places represent^ on the 
stage, outside the city gates, the palace, and the king s garden. 
Surely it is Intcjcsting and sigoifirant that the effect of com¬ 
pleteness and unity in thts play is btought shout by a logical 
scheme which would suggest to the western reader that^the 
dramatist wjg acquainted with that doctrine of 'iinity of time' 
which meant so much bo the srxteenth-and se'^teenth-ccntuiy 
dramatists who thought they were following Aristotle's precepts. 
Yet it Is certain that our dramatist knew nothing of western 
doctrine or practice. U Pon Nya is only carrying out what 
U Kyin U laid down as the aim of dramatic technique, namely 
the logical and smooth unfolding of the plot; and in The 
this has led him to something which approximates 
to the observance of the ^unities' of time and place as welt as 
of action. 

In the grouping of the characters, U Pon Nya shows his 
gieatuess as a dramatist, and gives an impression of beauty of 
form and completeness to the play. The first scene begins with 
the piince and the two water-sellers. The attention of the 
audience is drawn and cOfneontrated on these three from the 
beginning. When fbeir characters have been portrayed in part, 
other persons arc iutiodLif ed to the audience, Bub the attention 
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of the audience is not allowed to waver from the three. Others 
are mere figures that serve as background. They are allowed 
to say so little that we can scarcely even call them minor 
characters. The three characters ate well portrayed, the man 
water-seller the most fully of the three. He is the central figure, 
and on one side of him we have the king, admiring the water- 
seller, liking him; on the other side we have the woman, loving 
him. As a result the play gives the impression of a symmetrical 
structure, with the man as the centre, the king and the woman 
as wings, and other persons of the play as background. In the 
last scene also, U Pon Nya shows his mastery in grouping the 
figures on the stage to give an effect of beauty of structure. 
When the king arnl his followers arrive at the garden, the king 
and the crown prince occupy the centre of the stage, and we 
have the princess with the ladies on one side, and the courtiers 
on the oAer. When the climax of the play — the attempt of 
the prince on the life of the king — is reached, other figures are 
absent, because the attention of the audience has to be concen¬ 
trated on the prince alone. When the climax is over, again two 
distinct groups of characters enter on difiFerent sides. At the end, 
the water-sellers leave on one side, and the king and the 
courtiers on the other, the centre of the stage being left empty. 

Paduma shows that U Pon Nya had not learnt to portray 
character. With regard to the princess in that play, he was 
trying to convince the audience that there was no logic or 
reason in a woman, and that she had no character as she was 
merely a creature of desire. Therefore he had no reason to dwell 
upon the princess but this very fact should have caused him to 
portray Paduma's character, which he failed to do. This seems 
to prove that he only learnt to portray character through the 
experience gained from his first play. In The V^aier-seUer, he 
is a master of that art. He wants the audience to concentrate 
its interest on the man water-seller, but be sketches the other 
two in convincing detail. The king is a philosopher and siiKcre 
friend, and one can appreciate his treatment of the water-seller. 
He is a consdentious l^g, but his place is really the study, and 
he finds even one day kingship tiresome. He would have 
liked the water-seller to share the responsibility of ruling the 
kingdom, but he could appreciate his desire to seek the peace 
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of the foiest. He is huuiaii in his altitydc towarJs religion; he 
wishes to be a BuJcllia one day^ be believes tliAt the monastery 
alone cin offff real peace; he hnds bis ciown burdensome; and 
he admires fhe water-seller foe being able to leave the luKuries 
of the palaec toi the simple life of a Jiermit; but he himself 
daruiot leave his palace and pflwer^ far^ being but an ordinary 
mottaJf lie loves comfort and wealth and power. The woman 
water-seller is an Ordjflity ivoman, honest, diarmlng, lovable. 
She eitos her living scrupoloasly; die is poot but honest. She 
appioci^tcs the sterling cjoalities in the omer watejr^cHer, and 
falls in love with him. She trusts him, but wornanlilcc, she 
wants the marriage bo be celebrated according to convention. 
Liucury and power do not change her chamictec. Politics do not 
interest her- A lovable woman as a water^ellcr, she remains 
lovable as a princess^ and tliereforc the iadics at the court cty 
their hearts out when she leaves them, though they have served 
her but one afternoon. She is a woman above all, and she loves 
the man water-seller for himself alone; he may change his social 
status, be may be a water-seller, a prince, a monk, but iie re¬ 
mains forever bet man, and she will follow him eveiywhere. 
She has the utmost faith in hictiH and what he docs is right to 
her. When he wishes to co to the forest, slie does not- persuade 
him to stay. Politics and religion and philosophy play a very 
small part in her life; .she just follows the watet-sellei t* the 
forest, because she loves hbn and cannot stay without him. 

The portrayal of the wate^selle^ constitutes a teal advance 
in Burmese drarua. It is a study in character developmcnL 
U Kyin U and his precursors had studied character, but in their 
works the character was fixed from the begcaning to tbe end, 
and it did not develop bcfoce the eyes of the audience. We have 
seen how brilliantly Parpohein was prsrtrayed by U Kyin U; 
but throughout, he remained the same Farpahein that we knew 
when the play began. The man water^scller is very poor, but 
his character Is such that he can Icccp himself cheerful and 
quite contented. Honesty and hucyancy of tcmpeiament make 
him happy. His ouElook as to wealth is very narrow; he has no 
otbci amhitirsn but to earn a few coppers more. He cheerfully 
and franidy woos his hrJde. When through good fo^rtune he is 
given a princely sum of money, his regard for the silver half- 
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penny acquired through industry and thrift, and his love for 
the woman remain. In the hour of his acquisition of half the 
kingdom, he does rKH forget either his lover or his halfpenny. 
However, he soon loses his cheerfulness through having to 
fill his office with dignity and ability; the crown prince is no 
longer die laughing water-seller, indulging in niock-heroics, 
laughing unashamed at his own poverty. Wealth and power 
do not always make one happy and cheerful. To the previously 
contented water-seller ambition comes to distiub his peace of 
mind. He is next only to the king, but he wants to be king now 
— he, who was contented before with a halfpenny hidden 
safely away. His greed and ambition tempt him, to kill his 
friend and king, who is responsible for making him the crown 
prince. Fortunately, his old sense of honesty and gratitude still 
remain. The good and evil in him fight, anid U Pon Nya gives 
us a fine picture of the struggle in the mind of the water-seller. 
In the end, the good wins. If the character of a person is essen¬ 
tially good, in the end, in spite of all temptations, the good in 
him will carry him through, just as the water-seller's character 
finally triumphs over ambition and greed that result from 
wealth and power. The king offers him the whole kingdom, 
he has but to say 'yes’, and from being the lowest in the 
country, he will become the highest. But he'refuses the offer. 
He has tasted both poverty and wealth and in the end he 
chooses poverty — the poverty and peace of a hermit’s life. He 
has the courage to act according to his convictions, and we can 
but respect and admire his fitul action.^ 

4. iriZAYA 

The story of this play is taken with slight modifications from 
.a semi-religious work on the history of Buddhism in C^lon, 
which is classed in the same category as a JataJta. In the original 
not only the history of Ceylon, but also some account of the 
history of the kingdom in India from which the island was 
colonixed, was given. U Pon Nya, however,' begins only at the 
point where the colonists leave their mother country, and ends 
his play at the point where a dynasty is assured to Ceylon. 


' A tmulstioo of the pl*r « «n ippeodi* vL 
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The ktng is holding his cdui* wlien he hears cries for hclip. 
On int^utcy he learns that his eldej' son^ Wiaaya, has lDn£ been 
in the practice of roaming about the oguntry ’with his seven 
hutulfca retainers^ robbing and otherwise ill-treating the people. 
The ininistfirs hai^e been afraid to report the truth to the king^ 
and the people in despair have come to cty for help under the 
very windows of the paiace. The Jdng snmniDns his son before 
him^ and asks >him ^Tiethcr the rtjKirt of his misdeeds Is true. 
The prince^ as answer, begs the king to punisli the rninisters 
as they did not report his misdeeds before. In anger at this 
impertinent retort, the king orders that the prince be executed 
at Once. The queeo begs for mercy, but the prince tells her, in 
gentle words, not to be anxious as he is quite prepared to die. 
The king relents, but as the prince refuses to give an undertaking 
to respect the law, the ministers, supported by the people, 
demand tliat the prince and his seven hundred men should be 
put to death at once. The queen begs the king and ministers 
to give to the piincc and his men a chance of saving thcmsel’ves 
ptoiided there is no possibility of thcii ever returning to the 
kingdom. In deference to her wishes, it is decided to put 
Wizaya, his men, and their families on raftSj and send them 
floating southwards On the ocean. The piuice bids farewell to 
his parents, and his gentle and dignified tone shows that he 
is no longer an iiiespcmsible young prince; not fear of death, 
but a sense of responsibility and duty towards his followers 
has changed him. By fine seamanship and Organization, he 
safely navigates the rafts until they reach Ceylon. 

The prince decides to settle down and found a kingdom 
there, provided such a course of action is possible. The king of 
the gods sees from his heavenly throne the arrival of the prince 
cn the island, and realbes that Wizaya is destined to spread 
Buddhism and Ceylon is to be ^ Stronghold of the religion. As 
a guardian of the rcligicin, the king of the godj is IxHJnd to 
help the prince as much aj possible, and his help is uigently 
nened b^ause the island is inhabited by demons and ogres. 
He summons hts chief minister and requests him to go and help 
the prince. The minister changes himself into a hermit, and 
gives the prince some religious charms and warns him that there 
are demons on the island. The seeming hermit bids farewell 
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and returns to the country of the gods. The king of the ogres 
and demons, who are well organized and have supernatural 
powers, has a niece, who is in the habit of wandering along 
the coast in search of shipwrecked sailors to eat. She traps 
sailors in this way: she changes herself into a hermitess, and 
then sits beside a pond; her maid changes herself into a dog, 
and makes herself visible to the sailors, who follow her, thinL 
ing that the dog will lead them to some human habitation. But 
the dog leads them to the seeming hermitess, who invites them 
to have a drink out of the pond; as t^ bend down to drink, 
the ogresses attack them from behind. This information regard¬ 
ing the method of trapping sailors is given to the audience 
through a conversation between the princess and her maid. 
The maid is sent by the ogre-princess to play the usual trick 
if she should be fortunate enough to find some human beings. 
In the next scene, we find Wizaya anxious and troubled in mind, 
for some followers he had sent to explore the island have not 
returned. He decides to go in search of them himself, as he 
thinks that there is danger ahead aitd does not wish any of his 
remaining followers to take an unknown risk. He finds the 
hermitess, who at first succeeds in deceiving him. But she falls 
in love with him, and her loving words, unbecoming from the 
lips of a holy woman, make him suspicious. By threatening her 
with instant death, be forces her to confess that she is an ogre- 
princess, and responsible for the disappearance of his men, 
who are still alive as prisoners, as their god-given fharm< pro¬ 
tect them from the fangs of the ogresses. The ogre-princess 
restores the men to Wizaya. In the original story, the prince 
guessed that the seeming hermitess was in reality an ogress 
through his powers of observation, whereas U Pon Nya makes 
the ogress divulge her secret through her loving words. The 
ogress, who has now assumed human form, appears very beauti¬ 
ful, and Wizaya falls in love with her. They return to the coast, 
and the exiles are taken by the ogre-princess to a suitable place 
inland where they ctKamp for the night. Meanwhile, the ogre- 
king, oblivious of the arrival of Wizaya and his men, is making 
arrangements with his ministers to meet his bride in state. She 
is arriving from another ogre-kingdom at midnight, and the 
king decides to take all his followers in flying chariots and 
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hoJJ a. great feast in honour of h^r arrival. In the midJle of 
the nighty WJzaya is awaltcncsl by noises of reveliyn and he 
mcjiiLrcs of the ogrc-princess the meaning of the sounds- The 
princess tells him that she is the niece of the king of the og^, 
who are now celebrating the arrival of the queen-to-be, in flying 
chariots. Wizaya points out that human beings and 
cannot live on. tbe same island, and war between them is 
inevitable- He wishes to fight tbe ogres at once, w'hen they ate 
unprepared and ignorant of bis arrival. The princess potnfs out 
how powerful the ogres are, but the prince is determined to 
fight at 8ny cost. 

She decides on helping bim, so as to show her luve for him 
and to ensure his safety. She bells the prince that she will go 
to the feast in the slty, and when she is near her uncle, she will 
■ make a noise. She asks hiin to shoot his arrow towards the point 
in the iliy from where her voice will come. She will have left the 
feast before the arrow reaches its Bnatk, and it will hit the ogie- 
king. As the driving find control of the flying chariots depend 
on him, this will cause all the chariots to fall from the sky, 
hurbng the riders to death. The ogre-piincess leaves Wizaya, 
and soon after her voice is heard in the sky and the pfince 
shoots. The ogie-king falls down dead, pierced by the arrow, 
and cries of pain and panic are heard off-stage. The princess 
enters and tells the piince that all the ogres in Ceylcin are dead, 
but there arc still some on the neighbouring isle*. She advises 
the prifKe to wear the armour of the dead king, and his 
followers that of the Other ogre* as the armour will give them 
power and protection against all enemies, spirit or human. 
WiEaya and hts followers settle down on the island, and soon 
Organize a thriving state. They are responsible and serious 
atizens now, and because of the fortunate and miranilous way 
in which they have succeeded in founding the new state, they 
hold that they are destined to establish Buddhism hrmly on 
the island, and to spread it to other lands. The prince is crowfied 
king, and an crnhassy is Sent to the mainland of India to seek 
a princess to be the new king's queen, and also to seek her 
c£>utrt[/s alliance, as such an alliance is necessary for the new 
kingdom to be recognized by other coutitrics. Some months pass. 
The ogre-princess now has a son and a daughter a* a result of 
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her morganatic marriage with Wizaya. The embassy finds a 
suitable alliance, and the king of the allied state agrees to give 
his daughter in marriaj^e to Wizaya. He summons his daughter 
to his presence, and requests her to depart for Ceylon with the 
embassy. She is afraid and w-eeps, but when the king points 
out to her tliat duty to her kingdom calls to her to go she 
agrees. She arrives at the coast of Ceylon, and when the news 
reaches Wizaya, he asks the ogre-princess to leave the kingdom 
without delay, because as he must be married to the newly 
arrived princess at once, the ogress's presence in the palace will 
be dangerous to the peace and well-being of the kingdom. The 
ogress cries, and then reproaches Wizaya as a traitor to honour 
and gratitude, and as a faithle« husband. The priiKe speaks 
of his great love for her, but says that, as he owes a duty to his 
kingdom and the religion, he has no choice-but to marry the 
human prir>cess. He points out that a country which has an 
ogress as queen will never be recogruzed by others. The ogress 
decides to leave Wizaya, but she wishes to take her children 
with her. But the king also wishes to have them always with 
him, for he wants some memento, for she alone is his love. 
However, as the ogress refuses to go without her children, the 
king has to comply with her wishes, and she and the children 
depart from Ceylon and disappear in the neighbouring islands. 

When the next scene begins, we learn that some years have 
gone by, but the king is still without an heir. His people beg 
him to send an embassy to his father, asking for Wizaya’s 
younger brother, so that he may be appointed crown prirKe of 
Ceylon. As both the king and the people agree that the establish¬ 
ment of a dynasty in Ceylon is vital to the interests of the 
religion, the cml^ssy is sent. The ambassadors fir»d that the old 
king. Wizaya’s father, has died and the brother is now king. 
Though he is overjoyed to hear about his brother and wishes 
to help Ceylon and Ae spread of Buddhism, be holds that he 
owes a greater duty to his own kingdom and therefore cannot 
become the crown prince. He, however, gives his eldest son to 
the embassy, impressing upon the young prince the duly that 
he, the prince, owes to the religion, to his uncle Wizaya, and 
to Ceylon. The prir>ce promises to be a worthy ruler. He arrives 
in Ceylon, and his abilities sadsfy his uncle and the people. 
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Scon aft«i WissLjw and his ^ucen netiK to the cnonastccy^ and 
the nephew hccomcs king. In the ncKt scene, we sec the king 
of another country in a dilemma. PrJncfe from dEffeicnt (dog- 
doms are demanding the hand of h is only daughter in marriage^ 
and the king realizes tliat no matter who gets the princess, 
other suitors will declare war on him. In dcspaLc, he puts his 
daughter on n't raft and sends her floating southwards oti the 
ocean. The princely suitois try to swim to the raft, but tlicy 
aie all unsuccessful. The laft arrives at an island near Ccj'lon, 
and an Ogie tnds the princess and makes love to her. As she 
Ecfuses his advances, he shuts her up in a eave. The guardian' 
goddess of the ofean appears on the scene, and by tbrcateniDg 
the ogre with divine punishment, secures the release of the 
princess. The goddess puts back the miidtn ou the raft, and 
tells her that gentle ocean breezes will drive the raft until it 
reaches Ceylon; it will stop at that pait of the coast where the 
king's garden meets the sea; the king will find her, fall in lo'vc 
with her, and make her queen; a glorious dynasty will result 
from the marriage, led under the patronage of its kings, 
fiudcUiLsm will shine foilh and spread to other ccyuntiies from 
Ce>'loiL As foretold by the goddess, the mft reaches the island, 
and the king hnds the piincess. They faL in love, and amid the 
acclvriation of hia people, preparations are made for the royal 
marriage. 

Though the story is on the whole identical with the original 
work, the atrnosphwe of U Pon Nya's play is entirely different, 
Throngiitiut the play, the andicncie is made to feel that the 
welfare of the kingdom of Ceylon is the one thing that matters, 
and unless and until such welfare is assured, the story cannot 
end. The kingdom is really the hcrOi and Wlaya and others 
arc merely mstiumenta for the good of the kingdom. A dynasty 
must he established, and the play ends only when it has been 
established. There is also an atmosphere of an all-couqucring 
destiny. The persons in the play are destined to contribute their 
share towards the establishment of Ceylon as a kingdom, for 
on it depends the rnarntenafUte and spre^ O'f the religion. Duty 
and destiny ire given as the same thing in the play, and against 
them everybody is powerless to struggle. Tlie realiiatiou of 
this fact causes the chief diiraoters of the play to suppress all 
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personal feelings and desires. Duty and destiny must be served 
1 at all costs. The moment the erring Wizaya realizes his duty 

I towards his followers, he changes his character. Later he gives 

r up the ogre-pritKess whom he really loves, and the two chil- 

<lren, because he must fulfil his destiny and obtain for Ceylon 
the full status of a sovereign state. The princess, who later 
becomes Wizaya’s queen, does not wish to leave her own 
I country to go to a foreign land, and to take an unknown king 

as consort, but the moment she is made to realize that duty and 
destiny demand that she must depart for Ceylon, she dries her 
tears and embarks on her voyage. His brother wishes to see 
again Wizaya whom he dearly loves, but he refrains from 
I leaving liis own kingdom, for he thinks that his duty towards 

( it is more im^rtant than his longing to see his brother. He 

loves his son, but sends him to his urxile, for Wizaya needs an 
heir. This son, Wizaya’s nephew, from the few glimpses of him 
that the audience has, is shown to be coldly efficient, without 
j any sign of personal feeling or emotion. Other characters in 

the play have to sacrifice their personal desires to duty or 
destiny, but this prince promises to be. the most successful and 
most willing servant of the kingdom. 'The ogre-prirKess is the 
j most human of all the royal personages in the play. To her, 

duty does not mean anything, arxl she has no idea of,what 
destiny means to Wizaya and his kingdom. All she knows is 
love, and for that love she sacrifices her own people and her 
I. own country. To the end she fails to understand or appreciate 

Wizaya's conception of duty and destiny. In contrast to the 
kings in the play who can send their sons and daughters to 
unknown lands for reasons of state, her children matter greatly 
to her, she loves them even more than she loves Wizaya, and 
* she refuses to go away without them. She is a total failure fin 

^ state affairs, for she is the most human of them all, and she 

refuses to be a cold instrument of state. Her tragedy lies in the 
fact that unconsciously she is also the servant of that destiny 
which Wizaya and his kind willingly serve. She is the chief 
instrument by which the kingdom of Ceylon, destined to 
spread the religion to other lands, is firmly established. As soon 
as she has served its purpose, destiny sends her away in 
wretchedness. She has served the kingdom well, but her further 
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prrjencc in it will be aij^ainst its interests, sn she is cxiLed and 
fcrcAl to go bade to the ogres, whov chief kingdom ^hc bas 
betrayed. And no one among the jxopk she has saved at the 
cost nf her own ogrc-kmgdom raises a linger to protect her 
from injustice. 

The pla^ is very artfsric. The atmosphere of the luthlessnoss 
of des-tiny Js very well done. The rheme makes the play some¬ 
thing new and Origina] . Tn many ways, Whaya introduces new 
developments in Burmese drama, and. in some ways it is a 
breakaway from U Kyin U's draranitic theory and practice. It 
will again be considcii^ in detail in (he last seetjon of this 
chapter, where an attempt will be made to estimate the achieve¬ 
ment and impoitance of U Pon Nya.'^ 

^ KAWTHALA 

This is tile only play of U Pan Nya which has an original 
story. The king of Bayanathi, who is emperor of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, has Just stmeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. To pay homage to him have come all 
his vassal-kings, except Kawthala, who refuses to come, 

• though he is king of but a small state,, for the new king has 
been a page at Kawtbala^s court. Kawthala realizes that his 
behaviour is unwise, and that the might of Bayanathi can easily 
Crush him at once, but his pride preverits him from kneeling 
before the young emperor, who lately knelt to him as a page. 
Bayanathi sends an embassy to demand homage, pointing ottc 
that in the event of the countries going to war, Kawthala has 
no chaitce whatever to stand against the oomhined forces oS 
Bayanathi and its vassai-kmgs. The king of Bayanathi is not 
keen on war; he i? cectaiti of victory, ht is relubctant to shed 
blood, but he cannot crKonrage any sign of rebellion in the 
empire. Kawthala's juinistets beg him not to be defiant, but to 
swallow hti pride in the interests of his kingdom. However, he 
wishes to go to War, and because his pride has undermined his 
wisdom he even thinks that there are chances of his .wmciing 
the struggle. The ministers give way in the end, the embassy 
is refused adruission to the city, and war is declared against 

Eitnct; tnm tibdi pjp^ ut J^irni in ipppmlijc v[I. 
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Bayanathi. A few days later, Kawthala’s city is besieged by 
overwhelming forces, but the emperor, who is still reluctant 
to shed blood, offers peace and full pardon, provided Kawthala 
comes and pays homage. The ministers of Kawthala demand 
that he should accept the offered terms of peace and save the 
city and its people. Kawthala refuses to surrender himself, but 
he decides to commit suicide so that the ministers can make, 
peace after his death. He bids a tender farewell to his queen, 
who has been his consort sirtce youth. She wishes to die with 
him, but he persuades her to live for the sake of his unborn 
heir, for she is pregnant. The ministers surrender the city after 
his death, and offer the queen to the' emperor as a token of 
homage. The king of Bayanathi, being magnanimous, grants a 
full pardon, and allows the vanquish^ state to retain its status 
as a Kingdom, he himself to be its king, and Kawthala‘$ minis¬ 
ters to ^ retained in their offices. The king begs Kawthala’s 
queen to marry him, for the marriage will increase his prestige 
and power, as she is famed and beloved in all countries. SIk 
begs leave to remain in her own country in peace, wishing 
not to have any authority or power, and desiring nothing else 
but peace. The king presses his suit and she agrees in the end, 
for after all she is really a prisoner in his hands. They atej 
married soon afterwards in Bayanathi. Months pass, and a son 
is bom to the queen. She loves the child, and memories of her 
lost love, Kawthala. increase the love for the child, but she 
decides to put it to death at once. For she realizes that her old 
kingdom would rebel to put the prince on the throne, and the 
possibility of such a rebellion would cause the king to kill the 
child. She thinks it is better for the little prince to die before 
he has learnt to love life, and to die without the torture of an 
execution. As only herself and her faithful lady-in-waiting 
know of the birth, the killing of the child amnot be discovered. 
The lady-in-waiting goes to the cemetery, according to her 
instructions, and leaves the child among the graves. Kawthala 
is now a tree-god, and a hrst-lieutenant of the king of the gods. 
He desires revenge on the king of Bayanathi, but still more 
does he desire the restoration of his own line to the throne of 
his lost kingdom. Observing that the little prince is left among 
the graves to die, he by his godly powers causes two goatherds 
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wtM> aie nw by, a man and to go to that particular part 
of the cemetery in search of pashuc- They ate cni'erjoyed at 
Ending the dbild, for they haire been Jongifig foi a son. The 
tree-god then shows himselfj and tells them his history. He 
requests them tD put the child in a magic pond in the forest 
for One night, because in the morning the child wili be changed 
Into a youth of siatcen years. In the untt scene, the prince 
emerges from the pond a gtowji-up youth, but he does not know 
who fir what he is, until the ttee-god enlightens him. He gives 
the prince a magic bow, and impresses ijp:>ti him the necessity 
of regaining the throrre and restoring the dynasty, but the prince 
will have to bide his time and act for himself when the tirrre 
comes. The young man promises to follow the god's advice 
faithfully. He beciomes a goatherd, and cs quite happy with the 
couple who have adopted him. The man beewmes his constant 
friend and companion, and togcthcc they wander from pasture 
to pasture, llie pdnee, contented, has no immediate plans 
towards fulfilling his promise to the trce-god. One morning he 
and his companion fall asleep on a gtassy mound while the 
goats graic. The god of love now enters, and his duty is |to 
watch the destiny of lovers. The prince is destined to love 
daughter of the Ogie-ldng, who rules the ogre<guntry that as 
separated from Bayanathj by the forest, where the goatherds 
are. The god hides (ht goats, and causes a trail of their fooh 
marlrs to begin from the grassy mound and end abruptly in the 
garden of the Ogre-pTincess, who p!ay& there attended only by 
a maid of honour. The piiiioe and his Ofimpanihn, upon wat^g. 
suppose the goats to have wandered away of tlieir own accord, 
and follow' the trail until they lose it Eti tlie garden, where they 
throw themselves ou the ground and fall asleep th rough faftguc. 
The ogrcrprincess, on finding them, falls in love wirh the 
prince, who wakes up, and proposes marriage. When she points 
out that her father is certain to withhold assent, the prince 
Suggests elopement, to which she agrees; so they run away, 
while the maid of honour hastens to- report the matter to the 
ogiC'king, who thereupon sets out in haste in pursuit of the 
lovers. He finds them resting just outside the gates lof 
Bayanathi; whereupon he tries tn kill the prfnce, who, how¬ 
ever, aims the god-given bow at him, and would kill him lo 
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end all dsmger of interference; but the princess persuades him 
to spare her father. The ogre-king, then departing, enters the 
palace of the king of Bayanathi, and by right of die treaty of 
alliance between the two kingdoms, requests the king to 
captiue and punish the daughter and her lover. So the lovers 
are surprised and taken prisoners. The prince is put on the 
sca/fold, and the princess is chained to it. They are to be exe¬ 
cuted a few days later. The tree-god, through his supernatural 
vision, sees what is happening, and rushes to the palace of 
Bayanathi, where he makes known the facts regarding the 
young man, and the king and queen hurry to the place of 
execution. The young prince, who is wailing, recounts to them 
his story, not knowing that they are connected with the events 
of his life. The play ends happily, with the prince and princess 
saved from the scaffold. Whether they are happily married and 
Kawthala's dynasty is restored or whether they all retire to the 
monastery is uncertain. 

This play is very unsatisfactory. U Pon Nya wrote it in 
imitation of the Daywagonban of U Kyin U. Though he wa^ 
at the height of his fame as a dramatist after Wizaya, many 
critics maintained that U Pon Nya could not write in the same 
clear style as U Kyin U; they held that his language was tool 
flowery and therefore less suitable for the drama, and that he 
had too few dramatic scenes as compared to U Kyin U. So 
U Pon Nya wrote this new play under the direct orders of the 
king, who at once submitteo it to those critics, to be read side 
by side with Daywagonban. The critics declared that Kawthala 
was as good as Daywagonban. They were wrong, however, and 
Kawthala is unworthy of either U Pon Nya or U Kyin U. 
Though U Pon Nya invented the story, his hands were tied, 
because he had to follow the style of Daywagonban. That was 
why the itKident of the ogre-king being quelled by the god- 
given bow was put in, spoiling the unity of action,, for that 
incident has little to do with the main theme. The eruling, too, 
had to be almost the same as in Daywagonban. The climax and 
anticlimax, the tying of the hero and heroine to the scaffold, 
ready for execution, and their subsequent rescue through the 
help of the tree-god are similar to the tying of the hermit prince 
and the princesses to the scaffold, ready for execution, and their 
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subseqLicnt rtfKUC through the help of the king o£ tlie gods. 
This hfil^foKcd imitition of U Kyin U^s pday explains why 
Kmthaiit begins 50 well and yet ends so unsatisfatiotily. The 
earlier part where Kawthala, because of bis foolish but hucuan 
pride, struggles agiicst Bapnathi, is very diamatic and 
interesting, but after his death, the plot detjecioratesr 
■ The play, howeverj is not without importaiwie. It has ofle 
or twQ new des'clopmcnts in diamatK tcchniipe, and like alt 
U Pon Nya's plays cjtrept it has some reference 

to the political intrigues of the time. It also gives us some idea 
as to the attitude of U Pon Nya towards U Kyin U and the 
romantic drama. At! those topics will be dealt with in the last 
section of this chapter' 

6. WAYTMANDAYA 

This play was written, by U Phn Nya in corupliince with the 
request of the court ladies, and the orders of the lung, which he 
received after the first pcrformartcc of P^ifttiHr It was by way of 
apology for his satire against women in that play, but the 
apology was no longer necessaty, for meanwhile the poitrayal 
of the woman watei-seller and of the ogrC'princess, Wxzaya's 
lover, had shown the real attitude of the dramatist towards 
women. 

The Story is taJrcn from a Jotaka, hut U Pon Nya greatly 
modifies it- The Woytbsrtiiaya fataia has been the known 
of the Birth Stories since U Awbatha wrote his version, The 
original itiory was thus, ’W'aytharMlaya, crown prince of a king¬ 
dom, was a great giver of alms, and if anyone asked anything 
of him, he gave it. Knowing his character, wicked Brahmins 
took advantage of the charitable prince, and at last, after he 
had given away the luckiest white elephant in tlie kingdom, 
the king and his people decided to exile iiim with his family. 
So Waythandaya, his wife Ma-di, and thdr littEe son and 
daughter were sent to live in a thick forest, but the king, 
anxious for their safety, placed a great hunter, with his famous 
hunting dogs, as guard, to watch all comers to the forest. The 
prince was not only exiled but degraded, and he was not 

^ £3(E*ds fiwn thii pliy AH jiHA in. tfiirtintlr vliL 
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allowed to have servants and followers. But Ma-di proved a 
good housewife, and looked after her family welL Now in a 
neighbouring kingdom, tliere lived a great glutton, Brahmin 
Zuaaka, aind he had married a young wife, who wanted him to 
die, so that she could have all his money. Knowing his miserli¬ 
ness, she pointed out that he could get two young slaves without 
any payment, if he would but go and ask Waythandaya to give 
him his children. She expected him to be killed by the hunter 
at the entrance to the forest, but the cunning Brahmin, by 
pretending to be a messenger from Waythandaya’s father 
bringing good news to the exiles, gained permission from the 
hunter to enter the forest. In the aibscncc of the princess, who 
had gone in search of fruit, the Brahmin got Waythandaya 
to give up the children to him. Waythandaya was stricken with 
remorse, but he could do nothing as the Brahmin had gone. 
When Ma-di returned to the hut, and found the children gone, 
she fainted. 

Meanwhile, the Brahmin, getting out of the forest, was made 
by the gods to lose his way, so that he found himself at 
Way*andaya*s city, where he was arrested and taken before 
the kmg. As the prince had given the children to the Brahmin, 
the king was bound by honour to respect the gift, and not to 
molest the Brahmin, to whom, thereupon, he gave a palace 
with all royal honours in exchange for the children. The Brah¬ 
min soon ^oked himself to death with over-eating, as he was 
unused to sumptuous banquets. The return of the children to 
the dty awoke in the hearts of the people memories of 
Waythandaya and Ma-di, whom they once loved and respected 
greatly, and they now be^ed the king to restore Waythandaya 
to his office as crown prince. Amidst great rejoicings the king 
and the people went to the forest and brought bade the prince 
and princess, while the whole world acclaimed Ma-di as a noble 
heroine, for the hardships she voluntarily underwent for love 
of Waythandaya. The story had been dramatized often before 
U Pon Nya, and as has been stated, one of U Kyin U's lost 
plays was on Waythandaya. Though no Waythandaya play 
before U Pon Nya has come down to us, we Imow from oral 
tradition among stage*folk that the Brahmin villain was a 
favourite comic character, and the rough treatment he suffered 
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at iJie hjndj df his shtfivish jmimg wife pnovotced grfat 
laughtci- Tht Bratunin ww habm and despised, yet feared, 
by people in Burma, until about the time of U Kyln U, and 
the Brahtnin of those days was cpmpaiable to the Jew of 
Elizabethan times. He was an Indian, a foiei^er,. toleiJited and 
feared for bis knowledge of astrology, and through that know¬ 
ledge, managing 6o Survive the fear and hostility of the people. 
In the prose work of U Awbatha, through whiich Waythandava's 
story became first popular, the tdnaracter of the Brahmin was 
not comic, but it became so in. the earlier mtcrludcs. Wc do i?ot 
know for certain what the treatment of the Brahmin was in 
the hands of U Kyin U, hut very likely he was not a comic 
character, for U Kyin O did not Introdace any comic characters 
into his other plays, and in the Brahmin Kaywut. 

Mahaw's enemy, who would doubtless have been a comcc 
character in the hands of U Kyid ITs precursors and contem' 
poiaries, was treated by him as a serious character, U Pon Nya, 
although he was doubtless acic]uaintDd with the sEiock character 
of the Brahmin and with U Kyin TJ"s play, which wsa eittant 
in bis time, does not follow the earlier dramatists, and he 
gicatly modifies the story. Presuming a knowledge of the stnry' 
by the audience, he begins his play at the point where 
Waytfaandaya i; already in CKile with his family. The opening 
is a ccsmic setne between two hermits in the forest. These 
hermits, who are U Pon Nya's own invention, have nothing 
to do with the story except that, iir the course of their convef- 
saticH), we learn that Waythandaya and his family are living 
as exiles in another pact of the forest. In the second scene, we 
see a tree-god and a goddess. The god tells the goddess that 
^taka has succeeded in getting the children and that it is the 
duty of the gods in the forest to look after them. They decide 
to follow Zdzaka, arid bsxjme visihie to the children in the 
form, of their parents, hut not visible to the Biahmln. When 
they have departed, Ma-di enters, crying, for she has forebodings 
of disaster. .She sccs the hut from a distance, but the children 
and Waythandaya do not come funning to meet her as they 
usually do, and when she calls there is no answer. She faints, 
and Waythandaya comes weeping and, having nursed her back 
to consciousness, confesses what he has done. Grjcf,strEckcn 
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they decide that they must wait patiently for better days, as it 
is too late to follow the Brahmin. In the third scene, the 
guardian of the forest, the hunter, enters. It is unfortunate that 
the last few lines of the play are missing, but from oral and 
written accounts of the play, we know that the children are 
saved. It is legitimate perhaps to assume that the hunter finds 
^^^ka with the children and takes them all to the king, with 
happy results. No other ending seems possible because (1) the 
entry of the hunter, marshalling his hounds to look around the 
forest, clwrly shows that U Pon Nya intends him to contribute 
some incident of importance to the main action: and (2) as 
only a few lines are missing, it is impossible that U Pon Nya 
could have crowded into $o limited a space all the concluding 
events of the original story. ® 

In this play U Pon Nya has very little interest in the narration 
of the story. Perhaps the story was so well known that it would 
have been pointless to pay much attention to it. He is intent 
upon doing three things; to make the audience laugh, to 
make it weep, and to show that all human beings, whether 
rich or poor, high or low, religious or otherwise, suffer 
the same through the loss of loved ones. In the first 
scene, which is entirely comic, the humour is genuine, 
and not coarse as in Kawfhala. There is also a gentle satire 
against monks and hermits who became so only to earn an 
easy living, but the satire is not bitter, for those vagabonds 
were quite harmless and amusing, at least in those days. The 
sec^d scene is pure pathos. The pathos begins with the god 
and goddess speaking about the pathetic misfortunes and 
sufferings of Ma-di and the children, and it gradually increases 
in intensity, until the climax is reached when the princess faints, 
and Waythandaya weeps with her in his arms. U Pon Nya 
makes them entirely human, and in their sorrow, they behave 
and suffer the same as ordinary men and women, although they 
are prince and princess, and intensely religious. The third scene 
returns to humour, but the humour is restrained, as otherwise 
it might interfere with the course of the main action in the 
SCMC. The comic spirit of the play is finely conceived, and also 
ori^al, for U Pon Nya rejects stock types of comic characters 
and does not even raise a smile for his Zuzaka. 
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To the ciiti'cs of the deciu]«it period, W'aythandaja waa 
U Pon Nyi’s masterpiece aa far as dramatic technique alone 
was concetaed. They held that the play conformed to the mles 
of theif own drama, The conformity is ther^ but it ii not 
Hurpresinj, for the imitation of this play ajud W'izaya by drama- 
tist$ less gifted than U Pon Nya, contributed much to the 
rise of tlie decadent drama, This topic is discussed in the next 
soction, and also in (be chapter on ttie decadent period.^ 

7. ThJ3 CHAJlACTfiRlinCS AND AcHIEVEMBNT OF 
U PoN Nva 

Since U Pon Nya established himself as a great dramatist 
through the composition of Thi Wjtfer-^ethr^ it has been the 
Custom of Burmese critics to compare and conttaat him with 
l> Kyii U, invariably supposing them to represent two entirely 
different types of the rirama. Doubtless there is an essential 
difference litween the tWD, but it must not be forgotten that 
the history of Burmese drama shows » cemtinuoui dievelopRvent, 
and that U Pon Nya was the heir of U Kyin U's expeiiments 
artd achievements. However, the best Wiy to appreciate their 
qualities is to compare and contrast them. 

U Pon Nya wa.; a courtier, and he Wrote his plays primarily 
for pioductioo at court,, but he did not in any way revive the 
old court drama as estabhshed by the RttPia play and its imita¬ 
tors,. nor did he introduce a new court drama comparable to 
the old. Since the final fusion of the court drama and the 
‘people's' drama by the'timc of U Kyin U, the plays produced 
at court were plays which, had been produced outside. During 
the troublesome period of the two Anglo-Burmcse wars of 
1324 and lS?Z-d, although palace dramatic pcrformanicea were 
rare E^causc of the fact that the court was m disgrace and 
disunion, the courtiers read and studied U Kyin U's plays. As 
has been stated, the acceptwice and popnlatity of U Kyin U 
os the greatest dramatist by both the court and the people 
pevented any po$sihcEity of the old comrt drama being revived. 
But there were two other factors which acted against such 
revival; first, since the thne O'f U Kyin U, the prodi^rtioji of a 

‘ Ail -ntnrt fiona the isJij- fii in dppteodrx ji. 
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play even at court was entirely in the hands of professional 
actors, and so U Pon Nya had to conform to the practice and 
tradition of those who would produce his plays; second, the 
fact that U Pon Nya was a realist prevented him from ever 
writing artihcial court plays of the old type. 

U Kyin U was a romanticist The world depicted in Daywa- 
gonban and Parpahein was a world of fantasy and romance. 
Princes fought and straggled, heroes accomplished valiant 
deeds, and gods and demons and animals sltared adventures 
with princes and princesses. Even in Mahaw, in spite of the 
absence of demons and gods, the atmosphere of the play, with 
its bombastic speeches and its love-scene between the magpie 
and parrot, was romantic. In U Pon Nya’s plays, the atmosphere 
of romance is missing. He does not use animals as characters, 
except in PaJtmta, where the crocodile contributes to the main 
action by saving the prince, and by driving home the moral 
that even animals are wiser than women; but he satirizes the 
uncontrolled employment of animals as characters, by ironically 
making the crocodile say learned and serious words which 
appear ridiculous in the mouth of an animal, and he is half 
apologetic about using the crocodile, for he makes it say in 
the address to the orchestra after Paduma has been taken back 
to his city: T have come only to rrutke you smile. Let the smile 
be increas^ into laughter, while I return to my forest..The 
difference in the use of supernatural characters also contributes 
to the difference in atmosphere. In U Kyin ITs work the gods 
and demons were in keeping with the romantic atmosphere. 
On the whole they lacked seriousness of purpose, joining in the 
struggles of human beings through their own love of romance 
and adventure. They appeared so potty in the way they fought 
and qiwrrelled; the tree-god in Daywago/tban indulged in 
undignihed bracing when Da)wagonban accused him of 
having stolen his princess, and it was childish and silly of 
Daywagonban to indulge in trivial threats and displays of 
traper, when he could have used his god-given ainl demon¬ 
given powers in conquering the world or spreading the religion. 
However, the character of the king of the gods in Daywagonban 
was more interesting. He was not concerned with the petty 
squabbles of the other characters of the play. The guardian of 
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justice and relifiion, he intcrfeied only ’whtn mnocent persons 
were in dlflgftf of being cxKUledi and nO Other way ot saving 
them was poisibk. He was reluctant to show himself and take 
an active part even when he had to save the hermit. At first 
he contented himseLf with sending his lieutenants Co use their 
power to cause thunder and Lghtning. Only when they had 
failed to have flny effect on Daywagonbanj did he himself t^e 
an active part and use his Own supernatural powers. This king 
of the todSf dilfeient from Other supernatural characters of 
U Kyin U, was akin to U Pon Nya's spiiits and gods; that was 
why he seemed so out of place in the fantastic world of 
DiiytifitgpnbMtr U Pon Nya portrays his supernatural characters 
as belonging to a world other than ours, but as being interested 
in the human world. Their interest is not the result of idle 
ouksity i>r of mere lowc of adventure., but arises from some 
serioui purpose. Guardians of the religion and servants o£ 
destiny, they interfere because it is their duty to mterferc, and 
when they do so, they are careful that their help or hindrance 
shcnild be as limited as possible. When they baeve to show them- 
selves^ they usually do so in the guise of human beings, and 
they do ftOt appear at all unless their help ia needed. That Is 
why no supernatural characters appear in The Wafrr-ttiiff and 
PuJa/na; the crocodile in FgdHfH^ is not supernatural, he is just 
an Ordinary animal, unlike the fiagd and gaiSfi of 
ban. In Wizaya, the king of the gods and his followers are 
servants of dcitiny, arid they have to see that hamAn beings 
fulfil their duties as set by destiny. But they interfeie as little 
as possible. When the king of the gods sends one of his lieute¬ 
nants to give protective charms to WEiaya, the lieutenant docs 
$0 Only in the guise of a human hcimit. When the guardian- 
goddess of the ocean saves the princess, she docs not take her 
to Wizaya's nephew herself, but gently guides the raft by 
means of ocean^biec^cs to the king's gaiden, leaving bim to 
discover bis oonsort as if by chance. The ogres of Whttya arc 
not Curnparable to the iquarrel$omc artd boastful ogres of 
Dttyii\tgi>nlNtft. The ogre-klng si shown to be a worthy monarch, 
but he and his kingdom have to be saciiAced In older that the 
religion may be firmly established JD Ceylon. Duty and destiny 
hind the ogres and the gods tO the human world, and through 
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that connexion, they seem real to us, though they belong actually 
to a spiritual world of their own, and through that connexion, 
they could come into U Pon Nya's plays without destroying 
the atmosphere of realism. U Pon Nya does not have to create 
a fantastic world to accommodate his spirits, as U Kyin U had 
to. Even in Kawthala, written in imitation of Daywagonban, 
the tree-god, reincarnation of Kawthala, is different from the 
tree-god of U Kyin U's play. U Pon Nya’s tree-god docs not 
indulge in boastful speeches and displays of temper. He is 
serious, not petty. His duty is to restore his dynasty, but he 
interferes as little as possible. He gives a magic bow to his son, 
but he impresses upon the young man the necessity of acting 
for himself; U Pon Nya's gods can help, but the initiative 
must come from human beings. In that play, too, we find the 
love-god acting as a servant of destiny; he has to arrange a 
meeting between the destined lovers, ^t be has to act as if 
the arranged meeting were by chance. And when the young 
prince is put on the gallows, the tree-god has to seek the help 
of his old enemy, for even gods are powerless against the all- 
conquering destiny. With all these differences between the 
supernatural characters of the two dramatists, it is not impro¬ 
bable that U Pon Nya owes something to the long of the gods 
of Daywagonban for his conception of the supernatural. 

In the portrayal of character U Pon Nya excels U Kyin U, 
mainly b^ause be is the heir of all the experiments of the 
earlier dramatist. He interests the audience in the development 
of character in the course of the play; The Water-seller is a fine 
study in character development, and in Wizaya the effect of a 
sense of duty and destiny on the characters is well shown. As 
this topic has been discussed in earlier sections, further discus¬ 
sion is unnecessary. U Kyin U had not portrayed any develc^>cd 
female character, perhaps because the dramatic portrayal of 
character was then quite new and he had his hands full in 
experimenting in the depiction of male characters. U Poo Nya, 
coming after U Kyin U, could turn to the portrayal of female 
characters, and it is even possible that he was forced to do so 
through his audience clamouring for it. The ogre-princess of 
Wixaya, the woman water-seller and Ma di are well conceived, 
and even Paduma's princess is a fine achievement in some ways. 
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In tie pontTAj/al of OGmcnjan people^ U Pon Nya shows that he 
is i teat realist, U Kyiii U showH the ^ssihiUties o£ portraying 
such people in Mahaw^ where the leader of Mahaw's men and 
R wamin attendant on the queen-flaother quarrelled and argu*d 
and hurled insults at each other. It is liEccly that that realistic; 
and humorous scene taught U Penn hlya umething. As he was 
wiy famous as a writer c?f humcnrous satires against vaiio'us 
types of people^ humqioas satire naturally comes into some 
of his plays. In Waphandaya the roguish hut rather charming 
hermits who lived on the credulity of simple villagers are well 
aatitiud. In Kauttb^ia the watherd is a typical oountrymaa 
of U Pon Nya's time, goDo-natured, humoroaiS, indulging in 
ribald |okeSi easygoing, yet at the back of it ill, having a 
shrewd common sense and the utmost loyalty. U Pon Nya has 
often been criticized for the coarse jokes of his goatherd, but 
his Eove of realism and his interest in all types ot human 
character, make him portray the goatherd as he was in real life. 
It will be out of place to dwell on the humour, satire, and 
realism of U Pon Nya in his non-dramatic works, but as tliey 
are echoed m his plays, peihapi it is essential to give some idea 
of what he Is like in his other woirks: he i£ there comparable 
to Qiauccr of the CMttrbttry To/ej and the goatherd is but an 
uample of bis many creations who are akin to the miller and 
his quarrelsome ■companions. The humour of U Pon bjya is 
said to detract from the artistic unity of bis plays. DouhtleiS, 
humour it dangerous in Burmese drama, in view of the actor's 
and the audience's love of laughter, often uncontrolled. 
U Kyin U did not indulge in humorous scenes or characters, 
though the Interlude had been given to broad humour, perhaps 
because he thought that the artistry and seriousness of the 
drama were in dapger of being lost in cheap faice. And in the 
decadent period the uncontrolled use of hiimonr does destroy 
the artistry of the plays. Edit U Pon Nya keeps his humour 
under control, and often through it he increases the artistry of 
his plays. Kamhala has no unity, but the fault is not with the 
goatherd^ In fact, one of the chief reasons why that play is at all 
interesting. Is (hie estistence of that character. Jn Waythandaya 
tJie humorous drat scene has no direct conncKion with the main 
action, but it stands as a contrast to the second scene, where 
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I pathos is the chief note. Again in the third scene U Poo Nya 
uses humour, but he keeps it under control so as to prevent it 
; from interfering with ^e events connected with the main 

; action. The failure by the decadent dramatists, who imitate his 

humorous scenes, encouraged to do so by their great popularity 
I with the audience, to equal or even approach anywhere near 

I U Pon Nya, • emphasizes his greatness as a humorist. His 

humour is comedy, not farce, and it appeals to the intellect, 
often helping to portray character, or to satirize the fads and 
fashions of ^e time. 

With all his romantic tendencies, U Kyin U was a striver after 
perfection of form in his plays, and U Pon Nya follows him 
f in that respect. U Kyin U aimed at a logical and clear unfolding 
of the plot. In the section dealing with The Water-seller I have 
shown how U Pon Nya, in striving to conform with this doc¬ 
trine of U Kyin U was led on to something approximating to 
the observance of the three 'unities'. Of course, U Kyin U also 
did not know anything of western drama, but perhaps it will 
be interesting to consider how far his plays fitted in with the 
western theory of 'unities*. The unity of action would seem to 
be the main aim in U Kyin U’s plays, for without it the logical 
unfolding of the plot was rtot possible. With regard to the 
unity of place, he did iMt limit his play to one, but he kept the 
places ot action as few as possible. The forest at>d the palace 
were the places of action in Daywagonban and Parpahein; 
the action moved from one part of the forest to another, or 
from one part of the palace to armther, but it never left the 
forest and the palace. In Mahaw, the places of action were the 
two cities. With regard to the unity of time, he did not limit 
^ himself to any fix^ time, but as the clear unfolding of the 

plot made it necessary that there should be no gaps of time 
{ oetween the scenes, and very little should happen off-stage, 

the time of the plays limited itself to a few days. In Daywagon¬ 
ban, he had some difficulty as to the time. Sixteen years elapsed 
between the first scene where the young priiKe was stolen, and 
the second scene where be was shown as the adopted son of 
the ogres. And between that scene and the t>ext, there was an 
j interval of a few months, in which Daywagonban had to be 

I educated by tlte hermit. After that, the action moved on rapidly 
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^rid witiifiLit B. gip, cicccpt whitne the ptfiacess was put into the 
dungeon for seven days, but tJn;it ^ap w» slijhtEy biidged by 
the fight betWKD the rtagu and the and the mccflcig 

of the hrimit and his betrothed, which events happened while 
the princess was being imprisoned hy Daywagonhkn. lo Pgrpd- 
htiSy the most cnatute and aitistlic of his plays, the uolty of 
titne was much better achieved. The actHMi lasted from the 
morning of One day, through the next, until the dawning of 
the tbitd day, and d^eic we^re no gaps, most of the time being 
accounted for before the eyes of the audience. Jn Mahmsj, 
though the actual time was not ascertainable, U Kyin U SUC^ 
cecded in ptoducing the illusion of an action lasting fat a few 
hours, or at the most a day or two, in spite of the tact that the 
time taken by the action in the relevant portion af the ]atBha 
was some months. U Pon Nya follows U Kyin U's atm in 
P&d^tms without any innovations, and without any startling 
success. In Thi he fully achieves what the other 

had aimed at, and as we have seen, the play has an effect of 
completeness and flawless artistry, However, in Wiiayo we 
£nd that he no longer conforms to the unities of time and 
pjace, and that he modifies U Kyin U's conception of the smooth 
movement of the action, though he still aims at the logical 
unfolding of the plot. The time of the action is many years, 
and between the SMpe where the embassy is sent in search 
of an aUy for Ceylon and the next where the embassy letums 
with a pincess, there i; an interval long enough fot the ogie- 
princcM to give birth to a soa and dau^ber, and there is ano¬ 
ther interval, this time of many years, between the marriage 
of Wiaaya to his queen and the demand of the people that 
in heir must be found for the kingdom. The play has for its 
scet^ the forest of Ceylon, the palace of the ogre-king, the 
capitals of three kingdoms, the palace of Wl^aya, and an island 
near GcyJon. With regard to the unity of artion, U Kyin U's 
conception of the smooth and logical movement of action, as 
seen through hjs practice, was that all should be related to the 
adventure of a berr^ or a group of heroes. In Whayo there 
iff two different sets of heroes, Wiziya and his contemporaries, 
and the group headed by the nephew. However, U Pon Nya 
docs not really break away from U Kyin U, because the true 
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action and the true hero of the play is destiny, the other charac¬ 
ters being mere servants of it. The modification then is that 
U Pon Nya takes an abstract notion as his hero. This point is 
missed by the later dramatists, who follow U Pon Nya, and 
in their plays they give different adventures of separate heroes, 
whose connexion with one another is some blood relationship, 
without the essential action that binds Wizaya to his nephew. 
KawthaJa needs no comment as to its importance in U Pon 
Nya’s dramatic practice, except that the use of the magic pond 
is to get out of the difficulty of the gap of sixteen years, which 
would otherwise divide the scenes. This device of the magic 
pond later becomes common practice in the hands of the deca¬ 
dent dramatists. In WajihanJaya he again conforms in some 
respects with our theory of the 'unities'. Even the palace is not 
us^, and the entire action takes place in the forest. The time 
of the action is not even one day but only a few hours. How¬ 
ever, he again changes his treatment of the action. The main 
action is the grief and suffering of Ma-di, and that is shown 
only in the second scene, the other two scenes being used as 
a foil to the central scene. U Pon Nya seems to think that, 
though the first scene is not directly cormected with the story, 
and though the third scene has little to do with the portrayal 
of Ma-di's character, they contribute to the main action in that 
they stand in contrast to it, and therefore help to heighten its 
effect. However, the result is r»bt so artistic, and the play, in 
spite of its two ‘unities’, does not equal The V^attr-sefltr as a 
work of art. It has none the less some effect of completeness 
and artistry. U Pon Nya's love of, and mastery in, building up 
his play into a well-balanced structure of three parts, a central 
part with two wings, help to heighten the artistic effect. In 
The Water-seller, as has been already pointed out, the man is 
the central part with the king and the woman water-seller as 
wings, and in the final scene, at first, the king and the prince 
stand as the central structure, while on one side are male 
courtiers and on the other the princess and her ladies, and 
later, the empty middle-stage is tne centre, with the king and 
courtiers on one side, and the water-sellers on the other. In 
Wajthandaya the first scene and the last, both humorous, stand 
as wings to the second central scene of pathos. Again, the later 
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dramaEuts fail to uFidcr^toiid. £ssentiat qualities of 
WAythaitd/iys^ and thicy take it to mean that U Pon Nya's 
conKptjoii af tht technique of a play ii that humorous scenes 
and scenes of pathos shwld follow eaich other in turn, with 
the result that mo$t decadent plays ate mere collections of 
pathetic and humorous scenes, witiiout any real conncKEon 
between them. It is itonical that imitation of U Fon Nya, who 
full^ achievici U Kyin U's ideal o£ plot construction and per- 
fectjoji of form in Tht Waier^jeiUr and who nearly repeats the 
success in Wayfh^ttiiaya, should result in the decadent period 
of the drama. 

U Pon Nya's pkys belonged to an epoch lasting for about 
twenty years in ^imese binary, when the kingdom gave a final 
flicker befote permanent extinction. The years (hat followed 
U Kyin U wne of gloom. The hopes of winning hack the 
provinces lost to the British in were destroyed by the 
lealmdon of the might of Britain^ by the madness of the able 
king, Tharrawaddy (lfii7-47), and by the incompetence of 
his futtessOr, Pagan (1E47- 5}). The country sii£cred another 
disaster in 1652 when, through the king's fanlt, more provinces 
fell into British hartds. Ourmg that period the drama was 
greatly neglected. Jo 1633 Mindon, who later became the 
patron of U Pon Nya, rebelled successfully against his brother 
Pagan, and there carac into being a promise of better times. 
He built a new capital, Mandalay, with wide streets and plea.- 
jairt squares^ and his wisdom and statesmanship won him the 
love of his people and the respect of the Biltj^. There was 
again an underitandmg between the court and the people, and 
the court became once moie the centre of learning, after the 
lapse of same Sfty years. Treaties: of friendship between Burma 
and Britain and the personal affection the king had for Queen 
Victoria seemed to assure lasting peace to the country.’ Dreams 
of a mighty empire, reflected in the heroic interludes, and to 
sornc extent in U Kyin U, were abandoned for ever. Peace and 

' t>H ^ the AiAsE nriied ppusilHlI oi KiAe Min^ wii t £o(]d vikh 
Thkh Qiifcn VidHU brd p/tUnted ind vlidrh Iw tlwiyj wnn, Dtirtafi 
ibt JadtUI Miiimy in qrite dT (jmptHaDH he KffliuD^ triepdjy ichI tvftj tttit 
Mp lhal he w«iJi ntun VEE^ke t. fneDd in trMibJt'. 

rf, G. E. H*rY<ri erf Bitf^ ichwl ftliliAii: die (irJiBUT rfjtion (el™ 

Ehe biiEAiy ufi to anlr- 
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coiitentinent were the keynote of the period, and there entered 
the drama, restored to the forefront by U Pon Nya, an atmos¬ 
phere of calm, as opposed to that of st^e in U Kyin U. Even in 
Wizaya that calmness prevailed. The epoch ended with the 
execution of U Pon Nya and the rebellion of Myingun, which 
caused the death of the heir to the throne, the ablest soldiers, 
the wisest statesmen, and the most learned scholars of the day, 
leaving the king alone to rule a country wrapped in gloom and 
a people torn into different factions over the pressing and 
diftcult problem of succession. 

U Pon Nya followed U Kyin U in expressing political 
opinions in his plays, but he went further and used the drama 
as a political weapon. In Paduma he attacked those ladies of 
the court who had rtot shown enough respect or patronage to 
him, and he was so siKxessful that he became a power in the 
land. The king, the crown priiKC, and the chief queen realized 
this, and they used The Water-seller to annouiKe to the people, 
who were secretly getting ready for a civil war, that the threat¬ 
ened rupture between the brokers, king and prince, happily, 
would not materialize. Even after its author's death, the play 
was once specially performed at court, to test opinion with 
regard to the king's plan to appoint an able prince, who was 
far removed from the line of succession, as heir to the throne. 
In the middle of the performaiKe, a senior priiKC said: 'H 
father wants to appoint a lowly prince as crown prince, there 
will be no objection on our part. But it does not mean that he 
will become king for, look at The Water-seller ’ The project 
was consequently abandoned. This incident illustrates the power 
of the drama in the politics of the time. Kawthala was pro¬ 
bably meant to convey to a small section of the people who 
were against treating with the British and wanting revenge 
the doctrine that destiny, a worthy foe, and the interests of 
a country would act against any personal motive of revenge. 
Wizaya was written to win over supporters for Prince Myingun. 
He had been wild and troublesome as the youthful Wizaya, and 
the suggestion was that Myingun would bring greatness to 
Burma if he were but entrusted with the throne. Also, as 
Myingun had the project of killing both his father and father- 
in-law, the crown prince, the play was probably meant to spread 
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the doctitnff fhjit the destined gieatnesi o£ a fountry called fior, 
fuid justified, jdcriAces. The play was so pcpulsLi that pcobabLy 
Jdyin^un thought wrongly that puhlic opinion had been mould¬ 
ed to give birn juppoit when he icbelCed. The rdbelLion bailed ^ 
and U Pon Nya lost his life^ chiefiy through the very play 
which fflosc Burmese critics acclaim as his niMterpioce. 


CHAPTTBR V 

THE DECADENT PERIOD 
1. The Drama prom 1866 to 1877 
The yews that followed the Myingun rebellion and the 
execution of U Pon Nya were years of distress and discontent. 
The rebellion had taken its toll of able men, and the king was 
left alone to rule a country, discontented especially for ecoao- 
mic reasons. Lower Burma was being develoj^ by the British, 
and the resulting increase in commerce with t^ west was 
changing the existing economic conditions in both Lower and 
Upper Burma. Naturally, the period of transition was one of 
distress and discontent. The English and French were rivals 
in their desire to gain control of Burmese trade relations, and 
the Burmese play^ on the rivalry by bargaining, making score* 
treaties, and asking exorbitant prices for favours grant^, 
thereby denying economic stability to the country, llhe king 
was without advisers .and a dying man, and as the eternal 
question of succession — the bane of Burmese politics — was 
improbable of solution, the English and French struggled for 
innucnce,' and consequently, the was one mass of in¬ 

trigue. Corruption was rife in the kingdom, administration was 
neglected, the judges took bribes, and robbers roansed the 
country at will. Amidst such adverse conditions, the drama could 
not flourish, and though the plays of U Pon Nya were still 
acted, studied ar»d imitated, no dramatist of even moderate 
ability appeared. 

We have seen that from the beginning, song and dance were 
the main items of entertainment on the stage. Even when the 
Siamese plays were being presented at court and influencing 
the drama all over the country, the song and dance were still 
important, first, b^use of the earlier traction, second, because 
the professional actors were in reality singers and dancers, and 
third, because the song was of great importance in the Rama 
play/ However, with the coming of developed plays, the dance 
was eliminated, although the song occasionally remained. In 
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U Kyin U’b plaiys the dance did not appeal at all, and the 
song had lost iM impaitaiice to such an CKtcnt that only one 
scene in all. his plays had £Oiigs, 'which was in Uayjvagotthan, 
where the hernur and the two princesses spoke la each other 
in songs. Though U Plon Nya was a great writer of sCHigs, iiot 
one appealed in his playi These great drainarists, through thdr 
brJlLiancc, made the audience ioteiested in the play alone, and 
the professional actois had no choice hut to follow the dictates 
of the famous playwrights. After U Pon Nyij through lack of 
interest in tiue drama and because there were no able drama¬ 
tists, the drama fell again into the hands of the professional 
actofSj who had always consiJeted themselves dancers and 
singers. They continuicd to present the gteat plays and their 
iraitationSj but only as fiameworks for their songs and dances. 
We shall see latet that after tlic final flicker of the drama during 
the years 1S77-S^ it perished in the hands of the actors with 
their Interest in song and dance. 

The people themselves wanted song and dance. They wanted 
an cntc^inment pleasing to the eye and the ear^ without taxing 
the brain. They wanted an escape from the realities of life, 
because they were weary of the present and anxious for the 
futurCj as diey knew not what dreadful events the next few 
muficha would bring. They wanted new daitces and new tunes, 
and they applaud^ elaliorabe dresses and brilliantly staged 
scenes; and the actois could give them what they wanted as, 
through the influence of English and French touring companies, 
the stage scenery and devices had developed by leaps and 
bounds.' They demanded both laugliter and tears, hut as they 
desired the drama to appeal only to theit senses and not to the 
intellect, what they really wished for and received were farce 
and sentimental pathos. The spirit of the audience had changed 
since the days of the great draniatLSts. The drama came into 
being in the age of tritimpb, when the attitude of the audience 
towards ]jfe_ was one of serenity and optimism. During 
U Kyin U's time, disaster, in the shape of die loss of provinces 
to the had overtaken the country, but there seemed to 

be a promise of better h'mts, and theiefoie the spirit of the 

^ TTk Je«Jopni«¥t pi Ihf Jtn^e it tKHHidtecd la dcUUI id ckiii. vLi. 
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nation waa still serene. When U Poo Nya wrote his plays, 
more provinces had been lost to the British, but again dtere 
was a promise of better times, and the spirit of the audience 
remained calm and serene. But after U Pon Nya, the spirit was 
one of despair and anxiety. 

So for about a decade after the death of U Poo Nya, the 
drama decayed and was left entirely in the hands of actors. 
And in Upper Burma, the real home of the drama, it never 
recovered from their influence. True, some sdiolars in the quiet 
of a monastery wrote many a play, retelling a religious story, 
but their plays were never meant to be presented on the stage, 
nor did they follow the established dramatic traditions. They 
were merely scholarly exercises, and though many contained 
masterly prose and poetry, they did not really belong 
to the true drama, for they were plays only in name.^ In Lower 
Burma, however, scholars again assunted control of die drama, 
though they had to comply with the desires of the actors in 
many matters. The change in the venue of Burmese drama is 
significant. Rangoon, the capital of British Burma, and not 
Mandalay, the national capital, was now the centre of dramatic 
development. The reasons for the change were many. The court 
was the centre of political intrigues and the drama could no 
longer look to it for development. Upper Burma was in a 
hopeless condition, and it never recovered until some years after 
the completion of the British conquest in 1886. In Lower 
Burma, on the other hand, by about 1873, the benefits of a 
developed commerce were seen, and after a few years of transi' 
tion, prosperity was returning. There was peace arxl stability of 
government. The spirit of the people in Lower Burma was no 
longer of anxiety and despair. But it was not one of great 
serenity, for they realized that Upper Burma would soon fall 
into British hands, and the Burmese would never again have a 
kingdom of their own. There was intense regret, and the 
Burmese Crown, from which the past greatness of the nation 
had flowed, came to be looked upon with great sentimentality. 

* Some pUyt of this type, printed in Lower Burau, ere preieryed in the 
British Museum, ejt. ThotDcOM-tkimM ttid Mdht botn by monks snd 

founded on U Awbtthi's JaUiMS of the ssone names. Many of these ptsys are 
still obtainable in Burma. 
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Titit, the court in Upper Burma was in a disgraceful conditiwif 
eipecially since the death of Mindon and the accessiion of his 
son, Thcebaw but that deterlorationn by con¬ 

trast, enhanced the sentimental respect for the past glories of 
the throne. The drama therefore was used to present scenes of 
great spiendovr, in which conrt mannera and customs were 
shmvn to an audience who, having dsme under an alien rn!e 
since 1^24, knew their national couit only from hearsay. That 
was why sentimentality and spectacle continued to dominate 
the drama, even though conditions had improved enough 
for scholars to rehandle It. The introdLiCtion of cheap printing 
in Lower Burma was of the utmost importance bo the drama. 
Fiinting had been known to the Burmese long before the 
British admiriistered Lower Buimii, hut It was an expensive 
and jaboiious aifair, The British introduced cheap arid evident 
printing presses, worked by cheap but skilled Indian LaErour. 
Once die stage of transetidn had l^n completed and economic 
prosperity had returned, printing spread all over Lower Burma 
and widened the dreic of admirers of the drama, encouraged 
the study of the great plays in their origlnaL form as distinct 
frtjm the mcKlified versions of the professional actors, and 
created a public eager not cmly to see hut also to read plays. 
As a result of these vadous causes scholars began writing plays 
again after 1875, but their efforts were not very successful until 
Siya Yaw jn 1077 wrote and produced his Histiffy of Thaiort. 

2. THE mSn^ORY OP THATON 
Say a Yaw's story is remarkably original. In order tliat the 
question of succession should be settled beforehand, the young 
king of Thaton is advised by h^ rniucsters to take a consort 
without delay, and he promises to consider the matter- In (be 
next scene, a brother and sister, belonging to a semi-civilizcd 
tribe on a nt^hbouring mountain, arc entering the city bo seek 
employment, d^or they have been starving since the death of 
their parents. The scene shifts to the centre of the city, where 
a rich notlnnarL and his wife ate quarrel Ling and blaming each 
other, because they have no children to inherit their wealth. 
The characters are corriic, and the scene is humoious. As they 
stand shouting at each other, the brother and sister pass by. 
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and they are struck by the girl’s beauty and the young man’s 
nobility of bearing. ’'J^en they discover that the strangers are 
without parents and are looking for employment, they, in great 
joy, adopt them as son and daughter. In the next scene, mer- 
chVn ra from the Shan hills arrive at the city, singing and danc¬ 
ing their own songs and dances. They soon dispose of their 
wares, and they are making preparations to leave when the 
brother arrives. He becomes friendly with the merchants, and 
after listening to their tales of romance and adventure in tltcir 
hills, he decides to accomp>any them to their home. He asks 
permission to go from his foster-parents and his sister, who 
reluctantly let him go. The foster-parents cry, and the brother 
and sister bid farewell to each other in songs of great tender¬ 
ness. In the next scene, the chieftain of a Shan state is sorely 
troubled in mind, because he has only a daughter to succeed 
him. While his daughter, the Shan princess, plays and sings 
and dances in her garden, the merchants with the brother pass 
by. The brother and the princess fall in love with each other 
and plight their troth in song and dance. The chieftain arrives 
on the scene, but fortunately for all concerned, -he approves 
of the young man and proclaims him heir. 

Meanwhile the sister in 'Thaton is having her adventures. 
A god, who had been brother to her in a previous existence, 
gives her an ear-ring as a token of affection. She puts it away 
for wearing on special occasions. The king passes by her 
window, falls in love, and makes her queen. That night, as 
the new queen awaits her husband, she sings happy songs to 
herself, then puts on the ear-ring, and falls asleep. She now 
looks like an ogress for, unknown to the well-n»eaning god, 
the car-ring, causes its wearer to have the appearance of an 
ogress. The king, on entering, thiidcs her to be an ogress who 
has assumed human form to bring disaster to his kingdom. So 
he orders her execution and commands that her foster-father 
himself must execute her, as he suspects the nobleman of having 
known all the time .that his adopted daughter is an evil being. 
So at dawn, the girl is put into a velvet bag,* and the doting 

* According to etUblUhed cuitom, Bonneie royally were put into vel»et 
but before executioo. Alio, ■$ no Mood of royal person ibouid be shed on 
the icifFold, Uie usual method of their executioa was by drowning, burning or 
beating. 
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father is oiJeisd by soldiers to beat her to death. He refuses, 
jn spite of toifures, until the girl begs him to dispatch her 
quickly and end her agonjf. She di«, singing pathetk: songs, 
while the-father md cvea the soldiers cry. In compliance ’ft'itli 
her request before hci death, the dead body is sent floating 
down the livtr on a taft. The father then erygages a bricklayer 
to btiild a pagoda on the Spot where she was^ executed. 
The bricldayer is a cynical old fellow, who thrnlu some 
unnecessary fuss is being made of a dead girL He is a comic 
character. 

The god o£ the forest stops the raft and lays the dead queen 
on the river bank. Her ghost appears before the brotliec, now 
chief of the Shan state in succession to bis father-in-law, He 
at Once leaves for Xhaton attended by a minLster. The god of 
the forest, unknown to the biothw, causes hiih to find the body 
of his sister. He is grief-stricken, and guessing from the velvet 
bag what had happened, swears revenge on the king of Thaton. 
He sends his minister back to fetch his Shan army. He cries over 
the body of his sister, singing funeral songs. An ogress appears 
aitd promisa to bring the sister back to life, if the brother will 
agree to rake her (the ogicss) as consort during his stay in the 
forest. On his acceptance of the propcBaS, she restores the sister 
to life. Soon the ogress gives birth to a son, who at once attains 
manhood threrugh his mother's supernatural powers. The young 
man ij seized with a desire tO travel and obtain homage from 
human kings, and he leaves, taking with him a magic sword. 
He returns after some time and relates adveahines; he has 
received horuage from all except one king; him, the young man 
tried to kill but the magic sword refused to come out of its 
sheath; awed by the incident, he secretly vi&itcd the king's bed¬ 
chamber aE night and drew a portiait of him. Now the young 
man shows the portrait to bis ogiess-mOthcr, his father^ and to 
his aunt, who lecogcihes it to be that of her husband, the king 
of Thaton. She cfics and sings as old memories are revived, 
and stxin dies of a btokcn heart. 

The munister arrives with the Shan army, and the brother 
leads his men to the gates of Thaton. The king brings out lies 
forces, but as the two armies face each other for battle, the 
sister, now a »B(-spir[t, appears On the scene and maks peace 
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bctweeo her husband and her brother. After extracting an oath 
from both that the peace will not be broken, she leaves, dancing 
a spirit dance and singing a song, in which she tells of the 
various misfortunes that l^fell her in life and blames fate for 
her tragedy. 

The very title of the play illustrates the sentimental and 
romantic attitude of the petir^ towards history. Saya Yaw calls 
his play The Historj of Thaton, but it has nothing to do with 
the history of the real kingdom of Thaton which flourished 
before the eleventh'century A.O. No dramatist of the Age of 
Learning which introduced the Siamese Rama or of U Pon 
Nya's time would have dared to call it a 'History'. 

The plot is formless, and it moves on without logic or unity. 
Many of the incidents are unnecessary to the story, and some are 
unexplained. The god who gives the ear-ring to ^e sister, never 
appears again to save her whom he professes to love so well. 
'Die ogress who brings the sister back to life makes no attempt 
to repeat her performance when the girl dies of a broken heart. 
The story is disjointed as it is merely a framework for incidents 
which make the audience laugh or weep or gaze in awe. 

With all its faults, the play achieves what it sets out to do. 
It tries to compromise between the tradition of dramatic 
scholarship on the one hand, and the demands of the audience 
and the desires of the acting profession on the other. To make 
the compromise possible, Saya Yaw has to evolve a new inter¬ 
pretation of the old doctrine that the essence of dramatic 
technique was the logical and cleat unfolding of the plot.* 
The great achievement of this play is in the way the songs and 
daxKcs are knit into it. The characters sing only when they are 
very happy or sad, and special darKcs are brought into the play 
in a masterly way; the Shan dance is introduced through the 
incidents connected with the Shan merchants, and a naispitit 
dance through the device of making the sister such a spirit after 
death. The ending of the play must have satisfied both the 
audience and the actors. It was sentimental, pathetic, and strange 
enough for the decadent audience, and it worded an opportu¬ 
nity for the actors to show some spirit-dancing — the bwis of 

* This ow coocc^oo of dnmatic tedioi^tte i( considered ia dtUil ia t. 5. 





their piofsMJon. The lyrics and the poetkal languige of the 
play satisfied the scholar-dramatists and brought back tlie 
driuna definitely to the old tradltEon.^ 

3. ran BABOON BROTHEH AND SISTER 

The Wstorj e/ Thufeti was immeciiely popular, and it was 
produced repeat^ ly all over Lower Burma^ and even troubled 
Upper Burma saw it perfoimed sometimes. Witliin a few weeks 
of poblifidion, 15,000 copies of the play in book form were 
sold. The f^tc was gigantK: for those days, and the people 
were astounded. In spite of the fact that he was no-w looked 
upon as the greatest among contemporary dramatists, Saya Yaw 
wrote no other play. In fact, although there is ample evidence 
in the play that he was intimately connected with the drama 
and the acting profession, tlie Wsf«fy is tlie only dramatic work 
he cs'er composed. Many imitaEiong of the awceessful play were 
put On the stage and published, but they were unworthy of 
their model, and the appetite of the public for the drama 
remained urtsaEtsfied until U Kn composed The Bahocn Broths 
atid Sijter^ 

U Ku was an able musician and song-writer. He had been 
connected with the drama long before The Bahoon BTQiher nitd 
Sisier (his first play), for he had been adviser to many acting 
troupes as he was a nnted student of dramatic theory and 
practice. He wrote and produced his ‘Baboon Play' (as it was 
commonly called) in a few months after The History of 
Th^ofi. It was an Immediate success on die stage, and 20,000 
copies of the play were sold in a short time. 

The story, which is an original one, is as follows. The king 
awaits the return of his son and hecf who is away at ft university 
in India. In ft sollloc^uy, we learn that he hfts two other diddren, 
unknown to the people. He was out -Chio diy on a hunt in the 
forest when he became separated from his followers. When 
darbiKss came, he climbed a tree for shelter, and found himself 
in the nest of ft baboon, who gave him fruit to cat but forced 
him to mate with her. He wsu kept a prisoner for a year, during 
which time a son and daugbfei were bojrn to the baboon. 

’ Aa fKlnet tropi tlu* p3iS ii siveo Jd ipiKndiv e. 
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Both children had the appearance of human beings. Some time 
later, he escaped and returned to the capital, where he told his 
story in all particulars except that two children were born to 
the baboon. As the prir>ce in India is the child of his queen 
whom he married only after his misadventure with the baboon, 
the king thinks that the baboon children, if still alhre, are the 
real heirs. In the i>cxt scene, we find the prince returning from 
India with an attendant. They sing and dance and make 
humorous speeches. On arrival at the palace, he is at once 
crowned king, as his father wishes to retire to the monastery as 
soon as possible. 

A hunter and his wife are quarrelling, because the husband 
always talks and behaves as if he were a nobleman, and because 
the wife is a shrew. They are comic characters. To escape from 
the nagging wife, he goes into the forest in search of game. 
A brother and sister are in the forest. The girl has attained 
the age of sixteen years, and begs the brother to tell the story 
of their birth, as she is now old enough to know. He tells 
that their mother was a baboon and that they are the children 
of her union with the king of the neighbouring city. The mother 
had told him the facts as she lay dying. They go to the grave 
of their mother and pray, cry, and sing pathetic songs. The 
hunter enters, and in a soliloquy he considers wbcdier the 
account of the brother to which he has been listening unseen 
b true. He has heard of the king's captivity in the hands of a 
baboon and therefore concludes the account to be true. He tells 
the brother and sister that he has been sent by the new king to 
bring them to the city, as they are his own brother and sister. 
The two are afraid, and they bewail their fate in songs, but 
in the end the>’ decide that they are human and must go and 
live among men. 

When the hunter and his companions arrive at his hut, the 
wife jumps to the conclusion that the girl is the hunter’s mistress, 
and beats her. She cries, and her brother cries and begs for 
mercy in songs. At last the hunter succeeds in making his wife 
believe his account regarding the new-comers. She is willing to 
adopt them as son and daughter, but considers his plan of 
taking them to the king would be highly dangerous. 

The next scene is between a landlord and his son in Upper 
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Bu/fna. They are comk cbaractcrj. Ai there is a shftrtagc of 
labour and (hey badly need a plotigbrtULn^ they decide to visit 
thcEr great friend, the himterj in Lower Burma, and ask his 
help. They arrive at the hunter's liut. and when they tdt him 
inri his wife the reason of the visit, slit suggests that li^r 
adopted son should hecome their ploughmari. The hunter is 
against (he proposal, but he is scotded into sflmce by the wife. 
The young man and his sister refuse to part^ but when they 
ate b^ten by the wife, he has no choke but to go. They bid 
each other fatcwell in tender songs. 

The w'jfc ill-treats the girl :Sa much that the hunter, wbo 
dearly loves the maiden as a daughter, deddes on taking her 
to the king. He tells his wife that if he were to offer the giil 
to the king withosit mention ing her lea! origin, she would be 
made cjucen as she is cKOcedingly beautiful, and they would be 
amply rewarded. The Wife points out that if the king should, 
ever find out the truth, all of them would be crecuted. He 
discusses the maHer with the girl herself, and butb come to 
the conclusion that any risk is worth taking to get away from 
the cruel woman. So hr takes the maiden to the king, telling 
him that she is a gift ffom the fairies in the forest. The king 
makes her cjueen, and Kim a nohlctnan. The scene closes with 
the hunter hragging to hi$ wife. 

The king wanders about the city at night, listening to the 
gossip of his subjects. He hears a couple quarrelling, The 
husband accuses the wife of copying the rude manners r>f the 
n?'hun tor's wife. The quarrel leads to a discussion of the 
rumour that the queen is tn reality a baboon. They sleep and 
the king passes along the darkened stage. Then, the es-bunter 
and his wife are heard talking in bed. The wife is frightened, 
and as her fear makes her more human, she is no longer a 
nagging womaji. Slio Is amtious lest Che king should hear the 
rumour about his queen. The huntet cooso'les her, saying that 
no one would dare to speak about the rumour to the king, 
as a brlnger of bad news usually gets identified with the bad 
news Itself and is punished, The king will never know. Let us 
sleep,' the hunter says, and the wife echoes: 'Ves^ he will 
ncvcf know. Aye, Irt us sleep," as the king silently leaves 
the scene. 
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The next scene is the bedchamber of the queen, who is in 
travail. In a soliloquy the king decides to wait until the heir 
is bom. The queen cries as she has had a bad dream. A son 
is bom, and the queen is overjoyed. The next moment an 
executioner arrives to take her away. She is beaten to death. 

As the ploughing is done, the brother joyously returns to the 
hunter's hut, and is puzzled as it is empty. A passer-by informs 
him of the misfortune that has come to his housdiold. He 
sings sad songs. That night, he enters the palace and tuns away 
with his nephew into the forest, where a god makes the child 
grow up at once into a youth of eighteen years. The uncle and 
nephew wander about the forest in search of food. The youth 
finds himself in a strange city which adjoins the forest, and 
entering a pleasant garden, he falls asleep on a bed of flowers. 
Now the city has no king but only a queen, and soothsayers 
have foretold that a man, destined to be a great king, will be 
found one day sleeping on the bed of flowers. Some courtiers 
find the prince asleep, awaken him, and hastily fetch the queen. 
The prince and the queen fall in love, and plight their troth 
in song and dance. They go to the palace where the young 
prince is crowned king. His uncle meanwhile is in great anxiety 
for his nephew, and following footmarks, he arrives at the 
palace, where he loudly demands the restoration of his nephew 
to him. He is taken to the king, whom he tries to embrace 
recognizing him to be his lost nephew. But the king is ashamed 
of his lowly uncle, denies all Imowledgc, and orders that he 
be trampled to death by elephants. 

The scene is now the place of execution. The uncle sings 
doleful songs. The elephants, though prodded on by their 
drivers, refuse to trample on him. This is taken to be a sign 
of bis innocerKC by those present, and an appeal for pardon 
is made to the king, who arrives on the scene, but he is reluctant 
to stop the execution. A goddess appears, and the uncle recog¬ 
nizes her to be his sister. She tells the king that she was his 
mother, and makes him repent and ask for forgiveness from 
Ae uncle. She then leaves, dancing a spirit dance and singing 
a sorrowful song in which she relates her tragic story. 

The similarties between this play and The History of Tbaton 
are many and obvious. The idea of a brother and sister being 
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parted, iJid tJ5C ending are dir«t borrowings the earlier 
pliy In 'decadent' than the other, Ite 

hankerinc after senifitiorLal eifcct is seen in the author's making 
die hern and heroine chiJdrw of a taboon, fn the scene where 
the uuceri is shown to be in travail^ and in the AnaE scene 
where cEcphanta are used, to make it more ckboratc. But, in 
other ways this |>Eay is more attistle, fen it has some effect o£ 
unity. In Ehc IWiory, the mlsfoilune that befell the sister w[ie 
unexplained and came withouf warning, but in this play, there 
is an atmosphere of iiapcrding tragedy. From the begi^ing, 
the audience is made to feel that in all probability, some disaster 
will befall the brother and sister, as they ate chLldteri of an 
unnatural union. Whereas in the Hitmry the sistei suffered 
thnsugh no fault of her own, our heroine here agrees to decerre 
the king, raltinfi the risk of Cirtcution with open eyes, and 
commits the sin of incest.^ Retrrliution is apparent, and this 
atmosphere of impending punishment makes the play quite 
artistic up to the point where the heroine is ejcecuted, notwith¬ 
standing the disjointed nature of the story taken as a whole. 
And there ace secencs where dramatic irony is used with artistic 
effect. In one scene, the queen awskea after a bad dreain and 
the king pretends to he still greatly in love with her, while 
the audience knows from bis previous soliloquy that she is to 
be executed as sooa as the child is horn. In another, the brother 
approaches the hut singing and dancing in joy, little guessing 
that his sister has been exenited. 'The scene where the king 
listens to the gossip of hb subjects, is the most dramatic in the 
play. The stage Is in darkness, the king moves and listens 
stealthily, snd the atmosphere is tense and full of suspense. 
Then voices of the quarrelling couple are heaid off-stage. They 

' Ehc iilcind at pifK tf p«Hlbk, kiafif I>lt«n [HU-JCHt 

^ir Tluj rnyat -wii ruit liOfiirKd Id buE iJ ilie 

koiMi in Siin. the tist rndle^, refti wiicn under tlte Jekv, rrtd Earpt 
undcf Ehr Ptunulu {G, E. Htrv^, liisS^j fi Sismnt, p. i2i), EuE tAiHg 
Lti4 wpk, it tiiu atwa^i bHfl ceojittercil * da aAd • ctJflwt laitrrr 4Pr'i 
lultUtTDilliFr er liMrr. In ttiii plif, ±ltfiDv^li Elic liilEr ii i diughter anti 

her hufbind if Hiete \i rua doubE tlut ihe aiirritjre Uiem if 

ivumed w be iitfeiEnDut. 

T'd ibe end. ibr rintn Jr In tove wiHt her hitt-braEbcr huibind. Ttie 
Bucmeie dcTMltm dTH[nB.Eistr ofEm Eike Jormtiuiirf Ipve ItetwEra brother ■□[! 
fittrr fr¥ their tlKinei, liJte idte ElaebeEhin dceideaE ^Invrifihu. ef. toed, 

'rjf ntf sii'f t 
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are envying the sudden good fortune of the hunter and his 
wife, little realizing that the objects of their envy vrould soon 
be put to death. Then, we hear the voices of the hunter and 
his wife. At the end of their discussion, they say to each other: 
“The king will never know. Let us sleep,' not knowing that 
they have just sealed their own fate. 

In spite of the great success of this play, U Ku did not write 
another in the real decadent manner until 1881. Perhaps, being 
a 'student of the wcll<onstructed plays of U Kyin U and U 
Poo Nya, he was dissatisfied with his 'Baboon Play', for he 
based his WaythanJaya (1878), Buyidat (1880), and Karka- 
wunnaya (1881) on Jaiaka stories. He also produced The 
Water-seller wiA his own additions. Though all these plays 
lie outside the real decadent drama, they $jc worthy of const* 
deration, because of their tolerable success and because of bis 
immense reputation with his contemporaries. 

He seems to have realized that the drama was decaying. His 
return to the Jatakas for stories for his plays is probably an 
indication that he is against the lack of serious purpose and 
some interpretation of life in contemporary drama, and against 
the loosely-knit story, where the main action is obliterated by 
irsclusion of unnecessary incidents for sensational effect. In 
his three Jataka plays, he tries to include both the realistic 
atmosphere of the Jataka plays of U Pon Nya and the romantic 
atmosphere of the decadent drama with its song and dance. 
The result is not artistic. The characters who have been speaking 
in the realistic style of U Pon Nya appear ridiculous when 
they start to sing and dance in the b^ decadent manner. 
Probably, when produced on the stage, the effect was worse 
as the professional actors must have made the plays more in 
their own style than the author had intended. In 1880, when 
the boys of the Government High School At Rangoon went 
to U Ku for help in their terminal entertainment, he suggested 
the production of The Water-seller with songs added to it. 
It was a great opportunity for experiment, as the actors would 
be amateurs and totally under his direction. But this adapted 
Water-seller is a failure, and shows clearly how difiicult it is 
for the two types of the drama to be joined into a harmonious 
play. The water-sellers and the king sing songs composed by 
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U Ku at rhe end of their speeches written by U Pon Nya. 
The artistic unity flf tlie great p]ay is destroy«lK in spite of the 
lyrical beauty o£ the sojigs,' The greet success of another ^'riter's 
5rfH^PJtfy (which is □onsideted in the next section) 
in 1890^ templed U Ku to abandon his experiments in the 
drama, and he produced T&e HfStary fff in lfl8l arid 

MititiamiaT in IfiStJ, both written in the decadent manner. 

The great cootrilyption of this dramatist to the study of 
Burmese drama is his annotated edition of the Ratna play^ 
published in 1880,* 

4. SA)^-PHAY AND SAVf^-MAY 
The story of this pUy is as follows. As the king is unmarried, 
he is advisrd by his ministers to take as consort Saw^may„ daugh^ 
ter of a tich nobleman^ famed for bet beauty^ and he agrees, 
la the next scene, on icceiving a message from the king, the 
nobleman tries to persuade Saw-may to accept the royal offer 
of marriage, but she is in Ecwc with Saw-phay, a charming 
young man, but without any position or wealth. Hopeful, who 
is present, takes the side of the daughter, saying that she is too 
young to be cjueen. This Hopeful is a stupid, comical fellow, 
who secretly hopes that the gicl will ultimately fall in love with 
him .-The old nobImoan, now very angry, sweats that he will 
force her to marry the king in a few days. The girl has made 
an appointment to meet her Lpvcr that night, and now she 
decides to run away. As she is anxious lest Hopeful should 
gucu her lotention, she misleads hem' hy saying that as she has 
always been in love with him, she will elope with him that night. 
At the appointed dme, Saw-phay enters the giiTs gn^rden, and 
signals to her by imitating the call of a enckoo, as prearranged. 
She enters, hut as Hopeful follows her, the young man hides 
behind a busli. Hopeful tells the girl that her father Is soon 
coming to look tnnnd the garden, as he is suspicious about a 
Qjckon cry at the dead of night. She liidts herself behind a 
bush, and begs Hopeful to prevent the old man from looking 
lound. The father enters, and to him Hopeful tells of the 

* U Pi Kijf i editian dF Tit U *f (he Oniiuri] oJ 

XiNiLruJ U* sofi^a tn fEHtaptn, 

' An ntMrt rjDrii ilii] plif giv^n jn ip^rmlix ii. 
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adventures he has had at nights listening to the sweet call of a 
cuckoo. At last, his suspicions allayed, the old man leaves the 
garden. Coming out of their hiding places, the lovers embrace 
each other, to the great annoyance of Hoperful, who now 
challenges Saw-phay to a fight; but the girl intervenes and tells 
Hopeful, that although she had always been in love with 
Saw-phay, she has also always loved Hopeful as a big brother. 
At this he is appeased, and promises to follow them in their 
flight to the forest, as companion. The lovers arc elated, and 
they leave the scene with Hopeful, all dancing and singing. In 
the next scene, they are in the forest. Leaving Saw-may at a 
sheltered place, the two men go in search of fruit. They daiKC 
and sing and laugh as they go along, until they realize that they 
have lost the way and do not know how to get back to the girl. 
Saw-phay is sad, but Hopeful tries his best to cheer him up. 
The two wander on, until the god of the forest appears, and 
tells them that they are now far away from where the maiden 
is, but no harm will befall her as he will go there at once and 
protect her. He also shows them the way they must follow 
to get back to her. 

The king, in pursuit of his betrothed and her lover, b now 
in the forest with his army. On finding the girl, he mocks her, 
insults her, and then orders her execution. The god now arrives 
on the scene, and enters into an argument with the king, telling 
him not to behave like a little child or an angry fool, and 
pointing out that there b no good in killing the girl, for that 
will not win him her love. The king, admitting his folly, goes 
back to hb city, leaving the gbl with the god as a friendly gift. 

Meanwhile Saw-phay and Hopeful have lost their way again, 
and find themselves in a city ruled by a beautiful queen, who, 
on being pressed by minbters to take a consort, has announced 
that she will marry the man who can open her magic box. Her 
people are in despair as they think that no one will ever be 
able to open the box, for it has a hundred locks on it. But 
Saw-phay wanders into the palace and touches the box, and 
through sheer luck, it flies open. He marries the queen and 
becomes king himself, the happy occasion being cel^rated by 
songs and dances by the king and queen. The god, through 
his supernatural vision, sees the marriage celebrations, and 
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^n^[ 3 i^nE Saw-ma)\ ivho weeps snd sings dokful son£s> She E>c£i 
Leave to gci be liet lover, but the gcxJ is anxious for her safety 
as he cannot accompany her, because being guardian of the 
forest, he cannot Leave Eh for long. In the end, however, he has 
ro agree as the girl persists in going, but he first changies her 
into a beggar wLth a pock-mark^ face. He warns her tliat she 
cannot be trsnsformed hacEc into a princess until three months 
have elapsed, and jf she Leiis any one that she is in reality a 
beautiful maiden, she will at once become a statue madle of 
^rL. He bids a tender faiewelE, and the girl leaves the 
forest. Arriving at her lover's city, she entecs the palace and 
fin dt him. Jn her Cicitctneiit, she tells Saw-phay who she 
is, forgetting the god's warning, and as a result, she becomes 
R statue, The god, through Ills supernatutal vision, again secs 
what is happening, atkl coming at once, he throws some water 
tin tire statue, and Saw-may comes to Irfc again. She h made 
senior queen. 

The Last scene is tllrc bedchamber of Saw-phay and Saw-may. 
Thej' sing to each other and fall asleep. Then the girl wakes 
np and sings a sorrowful sorvg to herself, bewailing that, 
although her lover is restored to her, she has to share him with 
another queen. 

This play is undoubtedly the most artistic of all the decadent 
plays. It tells a coherent story, and there is no glaring attempt 
at sensationalism, nor are there scenes comparable to the 
acecufian scenes of HiJt&ry sf ThattiR and of the "Baboon 
Play', Ft is free from blood and horror and too much pathos. 
And perhaps the story Is more logical and more natural because 
it is the story of lovcis and not of brother and sister. 

Snitf-phay &rtd S^itf-Rfsy has an etfect of artistic completeness 
which no other play of the period possesses. Tlie action moves 
logically and smoothly, unhamper^ by unnecessary scenes or 
unconnected incidents. The dramatj'sr concentrates on creating^ 
an atmosphere o£,Hght romance and nothing dsc, and that 
atmosphere is sustained throughont the play, unbroken by 
scenes giving an impression of Suspense and hOrrOr. 

Two scenes need special mention. The scene ^here Hopeful 
discourses on the cuckoo is perhaps the best comic scene in 
Burmese drama. The humour is free frona coarseness, a fault 
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of which other dramatists including the great U Pon Nya arc 
guilty. And it is something new in dramatic technique, for 
although irony has been used before for other purposes, this 
is the first occasion where it is used purely for comic effect 
The audience, knowing that the cuckoo’s cry is a signal, laughs 
with Hopeful, who, in spite of his serious lone arxl demeanour, 
is enjoying himself at the expense of the old man. But Hopeful 
himself is also the victim of the laughter, for he docs not 
realiae that the signal is not for the elopement of Saw-may aiKl 
Hopeful, but of &w-may and Saw-phay. The last scene of the 
play is the least artistic, for it savours of sentimentalism and 
striving after sensational effect. The logical ending of the play, 
because of its atmosphere of light romaiKC, should be a happy 
one. When the heroine is brought back to life and made the 
senior queen, all seems well, for it would tM>t be fair to the 
State or to the other queen, if the'hero were to abdicate or 
divorce her so that the heroine should be his only wife.* Yet 
Saw-may cries in the last scene, and closes the play on a 
note of pathos. The same scene appears also to be an attempt 
at sensational effect in showing the bedchamber of the two 
lovers on their nuptial night, but perhaps the fault is not more 
heinous and not less excusable than the bedroom and under¬ 
clothes scenes of some modern plays and films in Europe and 
America. In spite of its faults, the scene must appeal to many 
because of the tender pathos and beautiful poetry it contains. 
In any case it delighted the audience of the day, and it seems 
even likely that the dramatist put in the scene against his own 
artistic sense to please the audicrscc and the actors who admired 
so much the pathetic endings of The History of Thaton and 
the 'Baboon Play’. 

The immense popularity of the play tempted the dramatist to 
write a second part to it. 

Ai Saw-may is soon going to give birth to an heir, the rival 
queen in jealousy plots with the court astrologer to bring about 
her downfall. A son is soon bom, and the astrologer, summoned 

* It neither a erime nor a ain to marry taro witres, but in the care of com- 
mooen, society froams on it. Her hutbano't takinjt even a mUtresi if groutMl 
for ^vorcc for a wife. But Burmese kinigs, mainly for state reasons, bad 
more than one wife, l^t is the ooty Burmese play where the hero ends 
up by marryirvt two wlm. 
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by the icing to forefeU the destiny of the little prltKC, pronounces, 
him to be a wizard and Ssw-msy a witchn although he realizes 
that the child is destuicd to bo a great emperor. King Saw phay, 
believing the astrologer, Miles both tlie mother and the son^ 
and she leaves, singing ao-riowful songs of farewell. 'Wandering 
into the forest, she meets her old friend the god, who sprinlcl« 
some water on the child, making him grow up at once into 
a youth of siicteen years. As he is a tnan bom to be a great 
king, tUmes issue from his month and arms. He wani^ to 
know who his faihec iSj but the mother and the god evade 
his qnestionr He is seized by a desitc to- worship the banyan 
tree under which the Buddha attairicd EuddhahciOd, but as he 
cannot go to India, he prays that a repdica of the tree should 
grow before him, and at once the desired replica appears. 
Overjoyed, the young prince again successfully prays for a 
wall of lire to appear round the replica, so that no one can 
go near it wcept himself, ItJ tlie meantime the god has gone 
to the king and told him the truth regarding his son, scolding 
him for his cruel treatment of the senior queen. As the Idng 
doubts his words, tht god asks him to go and see die miracle 
of the tree in the forest. The king arrives there and marvelling 
at the miracle, tries to get nearer, but at once he and his 
followers fall down uiKotiicious, overcome by the wall of fire. 
The young prince, troubled in mind over his unknown paren¬ 
tage, enters, and caring nothing for the unconscious people at 
his feet, shouts Out to the world his question: 'Who is _my 
father?' Tliemather, arriving On the scene, is distracted, think¬ 
ing the king to be dead. She tells her son that the kitrg at his 
feet is his father, and mother and son cry. The god now enters, 
and the queen,, in great grief, accuses him of being the cause 
of all tlie trouble. But he calms her down with soothing words 
and sprinkling the inevitable water on the unccmscious.persons, 
restores them to consciousnesis. The king and his queen are 
reconciled, but tired of the misery and disappointment of power, 
they become monk aod nun. The young prince, who becomes 
kipg in his father's place, promptly orders the execution of the 
other queen and the astrologen 
The stoty, though quite coherent, is meant to be a framework 
for sensational episodes. Flames coming forth from the mouth 
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of the young prince, the sudden appearance of the tree, the wall 
of hre, and the king and followers falling uiKonscious are 
obvious attempts at melodrama and sensation. Even religion 
is used to inspire an atmosphere of strangeness and awe, and 
as a result, the entry into monastic life of the hero and heroine 
lacks conviction and dramatic effect, unlike similar incidents in 
U Kyin U’s Parpahem and U Pon Nya's Tht Water-teller. 
And the showing on the stage of the queen giving birth to a 
child is unforgivable in the dramatist of delightful romance 
who has written the first part. He copies this aom the travail 
scene of the 'Baboon Play', but he has enough artistic sense 
left to refrain from showing the actual execution of the other 
queen and the astrologer. The play has a short comic scene in 
which Hopeful tries his best to stop the new born child from 
crying. It is delightful. 

The success of this play was even greater than that of the 
hrst, and the dranutist was again encouraged to write another, 
entitled Tin-tin and Khin-kbin. It is in reality a recasting of 
the First Part of Saw-p/uiy and Saw-may to suit and satisfy 
still more the tastes of the time. Tin-tin is the equivalent of 
Saw-phay, Khin-khin of Saw-may, Hopeful we End under 
another name, and in imitation of the cuckoo scene, we have 
a 'cat' scene where the lover signals by imitating mewing of 
a cat and on the girl's father coming into the garden, Hopeful’s 
equivalent discourses on the habits and customs of cats. In place 
of the king to whom the heroine was betrothed, we have the 
son of a minor official, who, however, is very different from the 
king. He is the typical boastful villain of melodrama, whom the 
audience is made to despise and hate. The lovers escape to the 
forest, where the heroine becomes separated from her com¬ 
panions in a storm. The hero and his companion find the 
storm-god, who, on learning of the mischief he has caused 
unintentionally, promises to look after the heroine. Meanwhile 
the villain, who is chasing the lovers, dies from a fall from his 
horse, and becomes a bad spirit. The hero becomes king by 
solving a riddle set by a virgin queen, whom he marries. The 
god, seeing the marriage celebrations through his supernatural 
vision, tells the news to the girl, who thereupon wishes to go 
to her lover at once. He changes her into a beggar and warns 
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her tiot io tell imy tme who she is tluficig the next three months, 
a& otherwise she will become ill. On arrival at her hiJslW* 
palace, she forgets the god's warnine and as a mult she 
Monies stricken with a stcange malady. The king orders his 
physicians to cure lier, but without avail. The vllUsn, now a 
bad spiiitn assu-tnes human form and gains admi&slqn to the 
palace aj a physician. Tlie rpcen, on drinking die medicine 
given by the seeming healer^ becomes mad and dies djincing 
a mad-dancc. The play ends with the heroine, now a goddess, 
singing a doleful sorig in which she blames hard fate for 
separating her frewn her lover. This play is without any artistic 
merit, but I rnentioft lE to show^ l»w rapidly the drama is 
moving downwards. ITie artistic play Saii/-may 

is totally ruined Co meet decadent taites. The melodramatic 
villain, the storm, the mad-dance of the heroine, and the un¬ 
happy ending are put in purely for sensational effect. 

The anthor of UMM three plays was Saya Hsu Tha, who is 
now remembered only by scholars, which is indeed a pity, fat 
his first play is worthy of the best traditions of Burmtsc drama. 
His was no mean genius, but be had the misfortune to be bom 
in the decadent period. He is of great importance in the study 
of his period, for the downward movennent of his genius as 
seen, in his three plays is ilLustfatlvc of the downward move- 
mejit of the drama in his day,^ 

5. The CwAiucTEajsncs, of -the Djjcadiiiht Dhama 

In spite of the great gap in artistic effect that lies between U 
Kyj'n U and U Pofi Nya on the one band and the dramatists of 
the decadent period on the other, it should not be forgotten that 
the later dramatists accept in theory the earlier doctrine that 
the essence of drama ic technique was the dear and logical 
unfolding of the plot. But th^ evolve new interpretations. 
They hold that the plot is unfolded the racure clearly by alternat¬ 
ing, and therefore contrasting, scenes of laughter with scenes 
of pathos. They also contend that the plot of a play is essen¬ 
tially in the person, of the hero or heroine, and therefore it is 
logical to jhaw the adventurrs and misadvenhiies of the hero 

^ Aa eKtnet from ifivjmrfi PUrt I Ji jtivem in tpp?ndLT lii. 
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and heroine, even though the incidents have i>o real connexion 
with each other. In support of these interpretations which are 
first seen in The History of Thafon, they rely on U Pon Nya’s 
Waythandaya and Wixaya. We have seen that in Waythandaya, 
there were three scenes, the first and third hun>orous, and the 
second pathetic. In Wheaya different adventures in various places 
of Wixaya, his princesses, and later his nephew, were shown 
to the audience. Therefore, at first sight, it may seem that the 
decadent dramatists are following U Pon Nya; but it is rtot so. 
They fail to see that the plot in both plays lies not in persons 
but in themes. The theme of the essential nobility of women 
in Waythandaya, and that of the ruthless power of duty and 
destiny in Wrzaya give a unity to each series of incidents which 
would otherwise appear disjointed and chaotic. The new inter¬ 
pretations are therefore dangerous to the doctrine itself, and 
although in the hands of U Ku of the 'Baboon Play’ and Saya 
Hsu 'Iha of Saw-phay and Saw-may, through their genius, the 
doctrine is preserved, it finally perishes in the han^ of those 
who followed the last named dramatist. As has been stated, 
the atmosphere of impending doom for the deceit played on 
the king, gives some meet of unity to the 'Baboon Play’, and 
in Saw-p^y and Saw-may, the atmosphere of light romance 
gives an e^ect of artistry. In the plays that followed these 
artistic works, the dramatists have no central theme or idea, and 
therefore no plot. For example, in Maheinda by an unknown 
author, which attained some success on the stage in about 1882 , 
the adventures of three princely brothers are told without any 
connexion between the different scenes, aiKl the play ends sud¬ 
denly in the middle of an adventure of the youngest prince. 
The adventures related are uninteresting and purposeless, ex¬ 
cept to serve as occasions for bombastic speeches, or songs and 
dances, or tears or laughter. In the British Museum are preserved 
many plays of this type, in which the heroes are so many, the 
adventures so varied and the scenes so disjointed that one 
follows the action with difficulty and bewilderment. In these 
later plays, the doctrine of logical and cinr unfolding of plot 
perishes, for there is no plot to unfold. 

The decadent dramatists try to appeal not to the mind but to 
the senses, and naturally we firnl in their plays glaring attempts 
9 
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It sintiEticntality &nd sensafionalisrnr Teats occur often, and in 
great ibunda^ice on the slightest ctsCuS*. Even in the rjnEte 
artistic "l^boon sentimncitaLity is fhe cluef fault, and the 
hero appears weak and unarLraetLve^ foe he does nothing but 
cry, trying to protect his sister not by manly action but by tears. 
One reason why and Sate-ntay appears so far above 

other plays of rhe period is m its freMOm from sentimental 
pathos until the last scene. When the heroine and hero are 
parted^ they cry, but they appear sitKcre in their sorrow, and the 

E lay ends quite happily, In most other plays of the period, the 
ero and heroine are made to undergo misfortune after mis¬ 
fortune, so fts to give them ample opportunity to sing pathetic 
songs, The sentimentality is heightened by sensationalasm, for 
.the more unusual and terrible the suffering of hero or heroine 
the greater Is the pathus. When a queen is crecuted, she hilS 
to be slowly beaten. When a hero is put to death, he has to be 
trodden on by elephants. When a princess is baitished, the 
orders for her e*ile have to be announced when she is in travail. 
Por, in the decadent drama, swift and sudden death or mis¬ 
fortune seems out of place, and the ^cuny has to be long drawn 
out and unusual In order to increase the desired effect. Even 
in the ‘Baboon Play', written by the most learned of the deca¬ 
dent dramatists, wc find ample use of blood and horror, The 
First Part of .Saii/-p^y and Saw-m^y is the one play of the 
pericjd which is free from horror. In Tsn-fm artd Kh/tl-kbia^ the 
last scene where the heroine dies dancing, ill and mad. is typi¬ 
cally decadent. Madness., leprosy, incest, ai]d a woman In travail 
are favourite subfcctSr Dead bodies are popular, and in one play, 
a scene occurs where the hero Is shown toasting and eating his 
new-born heir/ 

Comic scenes occur in the decadent plays, as dramatic relief 
from scenes of Itorror and pathos. The humour is good humour, 
and in many ways it is an advance even on D Pon Nya, Lewd 
lefermoes are very rare. There Es some satire, but It iS without 
bitternns. All the comic characters are lovable in their own 
way. The comedy Is one of ‘humours', and we have admirably 
drawn poitraits of a nagging wife and a Cynical bricklaying 
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philosopher vaTbt History of That on, and the bragging hunter 
in the 'Baboon Play’. Hopeful is an artistically drawn character, 
and the cuckoo scene is delightful. Other decadent dramatists, 
though inferior in other respects to the authors of the three 
plays that I have coosiderea in detail, equal them in comic 
scenes. The chief fault of the decadent dramatists lies in their 
inability to portray character, for their ’serious' characters are 
lifeless; but their comic ones are satisfactory, because although 
these lack depth, the 'humours' arc well shown. 

In lyrical ^auty the decadeiit dramatists achieve some dis¬ 
tinction. The quality of their verse, especially in songs, is 
uniformly high. It has a note of tenderness and wistfulness. It 
will not be out ofplace perhapis to consider here the verse of 
Burmese drama. The interlude was mostly in verse, for the 
actors were primarily singers, and perhaps because of the 
influence of the Hawsa which was a story in verse. The comic 
characters in the interlude seem to have used prose. 'The verse 
was of the variety called the 'four-syllabled line'. Burmese verse 
depends on rhyme, the number of syllables in ei^ line, and 
the number of lines. In the 'four-syllabled line' verse, however, 
the number of lines is not fixed, and therefore a passage can 
be of any length, provided it has only one rhyme scheme. Each 
line has four syllables (as Burmese is monosyllabic, each syllable 
usually means a word). The first line contains a syllable which 
rhymes with those contained in the second and third lines. But 
the third, if it is a 'key' line, will contain another syllable which 
rhymes with the fourth and fifth lines, or fifth and sixth lines. 
The following diagram will perhaps make it clear: 

-a 

-a - 

- a - b 'key' line 

- a - - 

- - b - 

- b - - 

- - b - 

- b - c 'key' line 

-c - 

- c - - 
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The 'key' liiie with two ih^fnes need not occur at regular 
interviLs. Although the Aist 'key' line in a parage usually 
ocoij's before the sixth line, it is quite coffiiuon for the n«t 
'key' line to occur as late as the sixteenth line. Lt will be acen 
that the purpose of the 'key' lines h to link the various rhymes 
of the whole passage. This rhyme scheme is the basis of the 
'four-syllabJcd' variety of verse, but more clabontc schemes are 
used, especially in U Pon Nya's Paduma. The translations of 
the ^amese plays were mostly in piose, except in songs, which 
of course were in all varieties of verse. The verse of the inter¬ 
lude was foimicss and experimental, and U Kyin U is credited 
with giving form and strength to it. He did not uSc any prose, 
for thine was no need to do so as he wrote no comic scenes, 
which the audience of the day would naturally expect to be in 
prose. For his verse he tiscd the 'four-syllabled' variety^ but 
he introduced variations into it. Sometimes he used a slightly 
elaborate rhyme scheme, and often he used five or sur syllables 
in one line, thus relieving the monotony that naturally occurred 
in long speeches. The artistic quality of U Kyin verse was 
its strength, and cmc may well call it TJ Kyin U's mighty line'. 
He treated specially of heroes and hemic deeds, and the verse 
suited his plays, U Pon Nya retained the 'four-syllabled' verse, 
but he look great liberties with the number of syllables, and 
often he made his lines contain seven or e^ht syllables. He 
was also very fond of using a line containing only three syb 
Jables. He used elaborate rhyme schemes, pleasing to the ear. 
with a musical effect comparable to that hi Spenser's 
Eldfhsimitinf and JVeJjfiu/rfwiojr. The following scheme, taken 
from (he speech of Paduma's princess in which she makes love 
to the criminal, will perhaps give an idea of the elaborateness : 

^ — a 

- a - 

- a - b 

- “ - c 

c - b 

- b - d 

--a 

- “ a a 
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a a - d- 

- d-e- 

e - f 

f - b - X y 2 
_ _ g a 
g a a a 

- a-X y 2 

U Pon Nya had many comic scenes which were mosly in 
prose, but not always. He was so fond of rhyme that he often 
used it in his prose. As his verse often had seven or eight 
syllables in one line, and as his prose contained rhymes, some¬ 
times it was difficult to say whether a passage was in prose or 
in verse. The WateT-seller was mostly in that half-prose, half- 
verse style. The decadent dramatists retain the four-syllabled 
verse, but following U Pon Nya, they use variations. Their 
songs, however, are-in all varieties of verse. Whether in song 
or in dialogue, they attempt to convey not strength, but pathos 
and tenderness. Their prose, in contrast, is very bare and there¬ 
fore suited to their comic scenes. The history of the style of 
verse in Burmese drama may perhaps be made clear by a re¬ 
ference to the Elizabethan drama. U Kyin U was a Marlowe, U 
Pon Nya a Shakespeare, and the decadent dramatists are Fords. 

Because of the great similarities, one is tempted to compare 
the decadent Burmese drama with the decadent Elizabethan 
drama. In both there is the same love of pathos, sentimentality, 
and horror. To take examples off-hand. Ford's T/r Pity She’s a 
Whore and our ‘Baboon Play’ touch on incestuous love in order 
to arouse both pity and horror, and the execution scenes in The 
History of Th^ott and the 'Baboon Play’ arc comparable to 
the assassination scenes in Webster. The love of spectacle is 
common to both decadent dramas. We even find in the Burmese 
decadent drama a sentimental attitude towards kingship aixl 
royalty comparable to the attitude of some characters in 
B^umont and Fletcher's The Maid's Tragedy, The similarities 
are so evident that one wonders whether there is a similarity 
too between the causes of the decadence, whether the chief 
cause of the decadeiKC in Burmese drama was because it had 
spent itself out in the hands of U Poo Nya and his contem- 
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poiaries in tlic same as the EJizabethan drama could be 
emsidcred to have exhausted in the hands of dhali^peare 
and lii$ conBCmporaries. But^ lii far as it Is knawn^ the age of 
U Pon Nya is not -comparable to the age of Shakespeine, fgi 
Burmese drama,, even during Lf Pgn Njfa s time, did not equal 
the Elizabethan drama in spontaneity or inbeiuicy. In spite .of the 
fact that there were many imitators djuring his lifetime, U Pon 
Nys is the One dramatist of his period that we now remember, 
which seems to show that there was no Ontburst of national 
dramatic energy. And he was not a Shakespeare, and had by 
no means cchausted the possibilities of the drama when he was 
executed. Moreover, Buimese dpcadent drama is indeed very 
far below Its Elizabethan counterpart in artistic achievement. 

After the publication of the ^ond Fart of ^fid 

Satir-Tttttj early in 198-3, the decadence went on unchecked. Even, 
the able author of that play, a& has already been pointed ont, 
became totally decadent in his Tia-rin arM KNrp'i/fin. The 
learned dramatist of the 'Baboon Flay' abandoned his scholirly 
attempts to preserve with modifications die eariier tradition cf£ 
the drama and became totally clKadetit also. By the end of 
the drama had become so formless and chaotic that plays 
ceased to be printed. And by the beginning of laaj dramatic 
productions and the drama had gone back to the thrall of 
professional actors,, and sunk again to the low levels from 
which it had been temporarily rescued by the Kbolai'dramitiats. 
In the winter of that year, Britain declared war against the 
Burmese kingdom for the third time, and on 1 January ISSd 
the ajinexacjcm of the whole country was proclaimed. The 
British annexation gave the final blow ro the dying drima, for 
Burmese drama, from the beginnings to the days of the deca¬ 
dence, was mainiy dependent on the king's court, The court had 
introduced the lianjg pJiy from Siam, it had inspired MyawaddI, 
U Kyin 0 and U Pon Nya, and flven when it was in eclipse 
towards the end, its mere Kfistence inspired the scholars of 
the decadent period, though living under another rule, to fan 
the dying embers of the drama into flame. The language of the 
drama was akin to that of the court,, the chief scene was usually 
the palace, and at least one king figured in a play, Men's minds 
connected the drama with the court, and when the court fell. 
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the drama fell with it. Of course, the end of the kingdom 
caused chaotic conditions to prevail. in other branches of 
Burmese literature, for the court had always been their natron 
also, but they recovered after a few years. It was the drama 
alone which had no recovery. The British annexation in its 
effect on Burmese drama is comparable to G>rmweirs closing 
of the English theatres, for both events gave the death-blow to 
decadent and already dying dramas. But in England the theatres 
were opened again, and though the 'old' drama was dead, its 
tradition could inspire, to a certain extent, the rise of the 
Restoration drama. In Burma there was no Restoration and a 
new drama did not arise. Though after the first shock of the 
annexation, dramatic performaiKcs were revived all over the 
country, they were entirely in the hands of professional actors, 
who did not produce any new plays but only distorted the old. 
And had the rise of a new drama been possible, I believe that 
it would have been something akin to the English Restoration 
comedy, for a comedy of 'humours' was developing rapidly in 
the decadent period, even though it was subsidiary to senti¬ 
mentality and pathos. But I am wandering into the realms of 
pure conjecture, which is inexcusable in a work attempting to 
be scientific. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE AFTERMATH 

1. lifUir^ATIC PjERPOaMANCtS APTJLR. THE AKN’IiXATIOM 
Thq pnocl^ation of 9nnfx3tfi3rL of the whole cOiintr]i' AS 3 . 
province of thf JndiAii Empire on I JanuAty Eame a 
smrpcise to the people, foi: although it was reali:Deid thit the 
end of the fiurmuo kingdom was jnevitabk, the general expoc^ 
tation was that the British would turn Upper Burma into an 
mternalty independent state of the same pattern a; the native 
states of India. It was Indeed a great shocks and the country 
was plunged into cha&s. The old order was at sr^ end, and men 
did not Imow what the new would he like. Many felt that the 
nation had been Enaiiy destroyed,, and rather than accept the 
changed conditions, they chose to fight desperately and then 
die DU the scaffold. Completely bewildered by the events, they 
fought without unity or organisation, for the throne around 
which they had usually rallEcd was no longer in cKistence, The 
resulting guerlila warfare brought disorder and suffering to the 
whole country until 1&90 when tranquillity was restored. The 
country went back to nom^al and entered upon a new perickf 
of prosperity. Literature ftourished again and dramatic 
performances were revived all over the country. 

The professional actors were left supreme in the field of 
dramatic entertainment and, unhamperM by critical scholati, 
they followed their own ideas ijf what a dramatic performance 
should be, Sdriging and dancing and theatrical efet were all 
that they considerM iniportani, A play was only to be a frame¬ 
work for song and dance, and even dialogue was of no 
importance to them. Tfwy made no at'tempt to revive or even 
pn^rye the 'old' drima, nof did they try to model a new one ■ 
on it. They used the 'old' plays oc their own Imitations of them 
as a framework for controlling loosely the course of their per¬ 
formance. There was little interest in the actual play. For otje 
thing, it was never acted right up to its conclusion. During the 
performance certairt songs and datrecs had to he repeated again 
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and again on the audience applauding persistently, while the 
play itself stood still. So when dawn broke and ^e audience 
dispersed to work, at the most only the first half of the play 
had been shown. 

The continued contact with the outside world further elabo¬ 
rated the stage scenery. The great development was in the 
lighting. Even during the decadent period, the stage was lit 
only by feeble oil lamps, but now ^werful battery and arc 
lamps were used. Coloured lights played on the dancing actors 
and actresses, to the great delight of the audience. The develop¬ 
ments in stage technique which would have been beneficial had 
the drama been alive, were wasted in the hands of the actors. 

The people themselves neglected the ’old' plays. U Kyin U 
and U Pon Nya seemed to belong to the dim past and even the 
decadent plays which flourished but five years previously seemed 
to be far away, for much had happened in the intervening 
years. Scholars continued to read and study the plays of the 
two great masters, but th^ were read more for their prose and 
poetry than for their dramatic nscrit. The reason why the 'old' 
drama was so completely forgotten is not far to seek. It was 
because of the popularity of the novel. When the Siamese drama 
was introducea into.Burma, the Siamese court romarKes were 
introduced along with it, and for a time, at court, they rivalled 
the plays. The Burmese court dramatists wrote many imitations 
of the romances, arKl thus the Burmese novel was bora. But, 
as the drama increased in popularity, the novel was soon for¬ 
gotten. Again, when the court drama had lost its freshness, the 
Birth Stories of U Awbatha, which were in many ways novels, 
became popular, but the coming of U Kyin U regain^ for the 
drama its popularity, and checked any further development of 
the novel. The later history of the novel I do not profess to 
have studied — the subject is outside the scope of this thesis, 
and no one has as yet written on it — but I think that after 
the annexation of Upper Burma, by which time many Lower 
Burmans had been raucated in English schools, English and 
English translations of European novels began to influence the 
Burmese novel. In about 1889 or 1890, there appeared the 
famous Maung Yin Maung and Ma Alai Ma, a brilliant adap¬ 
tation into Burmese, by an unknown author, of an English 
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trajislfliioj] of Tfte Costni af Moifte Oifto by Dumas. And £ci>in 
that titnf u^WRirdfi iinlit 1919 when the English shoct staiy 
b^an to he imitated in Burmesej tiie novel waj cxtrernely 
popular and satishcd the people's interest in character and 
incident that had Jevetoped the drama, As has been st^cd, 
the Jion-eKistence of die thionc prevented the rise of a new 
drama, but it was the popularity of the novel which discDuraged 
the people from reading the qnce-famous pJays and caused the 
'dead' Jranu to be forgotten. 

Yet the dramatic; perfoitnanczes were popular everywliere, 
and in tJie circumstances, 'matinee Jdois' adorH by their 
admirers soon appeared. These popuJar actors and actresses 
were admired purely (or their dancing and sipging. The result 
was to put tlie play yet (urdier into the background. When a 
performance started, theaudiejicc clamoured for their favourite 
actor or actress, and during scenes in whicli he oi she did not 
appear, it went tO sicep, Thrw of these popuiar 'stars’ became 
exceptionally famous; Aungbala, Sein Kadon, and Po Scin.' 
When Aungbala died ii^ l9lh, his funeral at Kandalay was 
similar in nature ajid incident Co that *£ Rudolph Valentino, the 
cinema astor. These three led famous troupes of their own and 
toured the country, which on the whole tended to lower even 
further the dramatic performances in artistic value. For exampie, 
Sein Kadon danced with Htfle electric bulbs all over his dress, 
and Fo Scin had two English ex-soldicrs with rifles standing 
motionless on each side of the stage whenever he appearesh 
There is tatj denying that there had been threats against his life 
by supporters of rival troupes, but J do not think that the 
rides were quite Jiecessaiy. In any case, the fact that he was 
guarded by two live lipgjish ex-soldicrs impressed the audience, 
increased his prestige, and enitanced the theatrical effect. Such 
'playing to die galley" by the actors further prevented the 
possibility of any revival of scholarly interest in the dramatic 
performance. Moreover, as rival supporters spread tales of 
Enmorality and bad conduct among those actois whom they 
did not favour, the prejudice against the profession increased 
in intensity among the nrore conservative Burmese. And by about 

' Pcj Sein Wt) dKaftSerf Jner by (hf Governroent 5te tluyi. Miii, 
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1900 , the performances could claim at the most only a distant 
relationship with the drama of U Kyin U and U Pon Nya. 

2. The Encush Drama in Burma 

If we put the Sanskrit, Elizabethan, and Burmese dramas side 
by side, we hnd that the Elizabethan and Burmese have much 
in common, both differing greatly from the Sanskrit.' Of the 
Sanskrit drama Dr A. B. Keith says: 

(i() 'The drama bears... essential traces of its conttexion with the 
Brahmins. They were idealist in outlook, capable of large generaliza* 
tions, but regardless of accuracy in detiul, and to create a realistic 
drama was wholly incompatible with their temperament. The accurate 
delineation of facts or diatactei was to them nothing; they aimed at 
dse creation in the mind of the audience of sentiment, ana what was 
necessa^ for this end was all that was attempted.’ 

'Kalidasa, greatest of Itsdian dramatists, experiences no uneasiiKSS 
at the structure of life or the arorking of the world. He accepts without 
question or discontent the fabric of Indian society.' 

‘Admirable as is Kalidau's work, it would be unjust to ignore the 
fact that in his dramas.. .he shows no interest in the great problems 
of life and destiny.' 

'Fascinating ana exquisite as is the it moves in a narrow 

world, removed far from the cruelty of real life, and it neither seeks 
answer, nor does it solve, the riddln of life.' 

(^) 'Idealist as it is, the spirit of the drama declines to permit 
^ a division of sentiment; it will not allow the eiKmy of the hero to 
rival hint it) any degree.. .^ually effectively the drama banishes from 
the possibilities the coiKcption of a struggle of conscience in the mind 
of the hero or the heroine; if this were represented, it would create a 
similar struggle in the mind of the audience, and destroy the unity 
*«d pu ri^ of the sentiment, which is the part of the drama to generate.* 

(0 pl®< •» A secondary element in the drama in its highest 
fora, the heroic play or Nauuu. To complicate it would divert the 
mind from emotion to intellectual interest, and affect injuriously the 
production of sentiment.' 

To the Brahmin ideal individuality has no appeal... and indifference 
to individuality necessarily meant indifference to action, and therefore 
to plot.' 

Therefore, to realize the essential rlifference of Burmese 
drama from the Sanskrit, one has but to remember: (a) the 
realism in U Poo Nya and some element of it in U Kyin U, 

* Apart, of course, from the fact (hat the Sanskrit drama it clasaicat in 
UiUtuage and in igc. 
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dieif chsrKter studEcs, tht tonjicjcion btftwccn their plays arid 
the paLitii;at probl^s their tjincSn ^ Nya's intctCSL Jn 
the desthiy that eocitrolJed the a^tioa in "WhayA-^ (i) U Kyiji 
U'& sympathy with Parpahcirii Daywagonban, and Kaywut the 
villains, U Nya’s interest in the struggle in the mind of 
the water-^eJIer; and (r) the dramatic doctrine that the essence 
of techniifue svas in ttK smootli, loghral^ and clear unfoiJdcpg 
of the plot- Though much lower in adhtevement, Burmese drama 
is similar in nature and in aim to the Hh^abelhan drama, and 
its development from religious 'miracle' to 'interlude', the 
influence of the Siamese'ftiQdifled classical Sanskrit drama, 
the interest of a cowft composed of learned men of action, the 
blending together of the 'people's drarna' and the court drama 
in the hands of U Kyin U, the continuation and fuller achieve¬ 
ment of his aims and ideals in U Pon Nya, and the decadence 
have their counterpaits in the histciry of the EJisaljcthan drama. 
Yet whereas the hliaabethan drama as represented by Shakes- 
ppre has inlluenccd the remnants O'f the Sanskrit drama to 
give birth to a new and vigorous natirmal drama in India, it 
has failed to confer such a benefit on Burma. 

Although Kalidasa nourished long before decadertcc set in, 
by the tenth century Arl>. tn the Sanskrit drama, remnants gf it 
lived on, and still live on, in India. The test plays of Kalidasa 
and other classical dramatists were often performed right 
the centuries to the present day, though with 'popular' 
modifications. In Bcpgal, the Lr/as, an open-air perfoi- 
mance of the Runia legend, was the chief dramatic entertain- 
ment^ujitil recent times. Once the study of English institutions 
and literature had taken root and spread all over India, Shakes¬ 
peare was not Only translated and read, but also put on the stage, 
with mfxjifications to meet native and 'popular' tastes,’ Once 
Shakespeare had been successfully introducedj other dramatists 
followed as a matter of course, arid the English drama began to 
influence the Indian stage.^ And in Bengal, helped perhaps by 
the awakening of a national consciousness somewhat com¬ 
parable to that which gave Ireland the Abbey Theatre, a new 


I h in Smiin. 
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and intensely living drama came to be well established by the 
end of the nineteenth century.* 

In Burma the ’old' drama was not preserved on the native 
stage by professional actors. When the nrst Burmese translations 
of Shakespeare — of Romeo and Juliet and Othello — appeared 
in a Burmese magazine in 1912, the actors had so far removed 
themselves from the drama and the scholars, that presentation 
of the translations on the stage was never thought of, and was 
perhaps impossible. The great disservice the actors did to 
Burmese dramatic development Was the dismissal from their 
theatre of the drama that had given them their occupation, for 
had they retained bat some remtiants of the great plays of U 
Kyin U and U Poo Nya, or even the decadent ones, English 
drama could have influenced those remnants and created a 
new drama. Without a theatre, the translated Shakespearian 
drama could not and did not achieve success, even though the 
translator was the learned scholar and journalist, U Shwe Kyu.* 
The translations went unnoticed, aixl as the magazine became 
defunct in 1913, the precious issues which contain them are 
now available only in some libraries. After this failure to 
introduce Shakespeare into the vernacular, no further attempt 
was made, and Burmese is one of the very few civilized lan¬ 
guages into which the plays of the great dramatist have not 
been successfully translated. 

In 1919 , after the Great War, a wave of national aspiration 
swept over Asia, and Burma was affected by it. With the re¬ 
sulting revival of interest in Burmese insb'tutions, the study of 
U Kyrn U and U Pon Nya has become again popular, not only 
in schools and colleges but all over the country. In schools 
following the established educational practice oi prescribing 
Shakespeare's plays as textbooks, the plays of U Kyin U and 
U Pon Nya are now so prescribed. The newly established 
Rangoon University, founded by the Government in 1920, the 
Burma Research S^iety* and the Burma Book Qub — mstitu- 

’ Gtfhiihikerti: Btwgtlu Dr^tu- 

' Hie marine in whidi ibe Inntlation appet/ed wai the SJkirt Kya 
Magatime, and U Shwe Kyu waa i(t foooitt and editor. 

’ The Text Publication Committee of the Research Society has pubiithed 
U Kyin IFa Depmgonkta and farptthtU with editorial ootei, contribating 
nnirh to our knowledjee of the dramatist. 
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tioDS founded by the British Gt^rrcrnmoit and University ofh- 
dals interested in Burmese liisteuy ^nd Lteraturc, encoutiaged 
and led to the study of Durmese litersttune, mdudin^ the drama^ 
side by side with the EngJi^, And when sdaptatkjrvs in Burmese 
of a play ty Molt^rt and another fay Tchekov appealed in 1928 
in the map^irif of the Book Club,^ there were hopes that a new 
drama wig in coursq of b<i[|g developed. But tlie study hiE been 
from the beginning independent o(^ and unconnected with, the 
theatre of the profcasional actors, who arc in great demand 
and still popular with the majority of the people. Therefore 
the interest in the drajna, even thou^ spread beyond the univer¬ 
sity walls, remains academic ^tfaei than practical. And as far 
as I can see, there arc no signs of the ■ooming in the near future 
of a new national drama. 


Tlie wEtt 6(irn Enairsh, EnnrljUjonr iii ihc two pj*ya, BaxlUh 

^ tentMt wie^ (ht vejtem drum tot die irimieKTanJ, 

ar in pMlii, tw JnHimx? njf oftcF Europein JiLentutCj ean (ome calv ihrCrusf] 

luijfliM <MnDci9, * ^ 


CHAPTER VII 

BURMESE DRAMATIC PRACTICE 
1. The Actors 

As Burmese plays were presented to the public by two different 
classes of performers, actors and puppets, it is necessary to 
consider cadi class separately. 

Before the decadent period and the arrival of European 
influences a raised platform as stage was never used by the 
actors. Their 'stage' was an open space in the centre of the 
orchestra, arour>d which the audience sat. Both the performers 
and the audience stood or sat on mats laid on the ground. In 
rare instances, a low fence of bamboo marked the space on 
which the play was to be enacted. At court or at the houses of 
officials, it was slightly different. There, from a special apart¬ 
ment, the floor of which was raised about two or three feet 
from the ground, the nobility looked down on the actors, behind 
whom were the members of the orchestra, and behind the 
orchestra, the audieiKC sat. There was neither curtain nor green¬ 
room, and the actors got ready and waited for their parts sitting 
among the members of the orchestra, in full view of the 
audierKe. 

The stage scenery consisted of only a tree branch to represent 
a forest, and a property box to represent the throne. The imagi¬ 
nation of the audieiKe had to supplement the inadequate stage 
scenery. The poetical language and the orchestra helped the 
audiervee to visualize the scene. The translations given below 
in the appendixes will make it clear bow artistic the descrip¬ 
tions of scenery in the plays are. To take an example off-hand, 
the alchemist's description of the forest in the closing scene of 
Parpahfin is indeed Mautiful.' 

' cf. The Elixab^hui Jranw. The Elizaliethan dram*,, withMl Kcncty 

•ltd eltbonte ua/te ippertiu. mwic its «ppc«l to the miad rsther thsn lo the 
e^e, sod used luvtusxe ss the nuia iostnunent ^ which the ims^tiaatioa of its 
sudieoce wss troui^ and satisfied. This familiar fact ffits far to explain 
t^ essential intellectual cbaractet of the Elizabethan drama, and the wonderful 
literary power of the (treat dramatists.'— CtmhUt* oj EMgihi Utfrtimre, 

fol. VI, p. 52a. 
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The oichestrsLj in ^he iubervals between scenK, ptayed a tune 
appropriate to the neict scene; a royal march ft>ir a thrOne-room 
scene, a 'battle tune' for a martial scene, a 'woodland tune' far 
a forest scene, and so on- The tunes were so well known that 
the audience rccoenhed them at otice. The orchestra also played 
in the middle of a scenOj when certain actions could not be 
satisfactorily repiescntedf as-in Ptirp^ifft scene 7, where the 
brothers were supposed to be climbing the palace-walls, emd in 
Ptuifimn, scene 4, where the hero was presumed Co be swimming 
in the river to rescue the ctuninal. The costumes, of the actors 
were picturesque, but not more gorgeous than those of the 
'Elaabethana. They wom appropriate court dresses- The king in 
full regalia when holding an audience, the ministers in their 
velvet gowns, the princes and princesses m gold and jewels 
appear^ striking, but except for the material which was stik, 
the dresses were not CMpcnslve^ for the seeming gold and jewels 
were all imitation- hlasks were worn for special purposes. Ogre, 
ff^gd^tagon, ift/^A-btrd, had m;^ks of their own, which the 
actors representing them wore. When an ogress was supposed 
to have assumed human form, the actress represer^ting her 
raised the mask on to the forehead, making the face visible- 
A soldier on horseback or on, an elephant was represented 
simply by an actor In uniform holding a dummy horse's head 
Or elephant's head- Actors taking the part of gods wore shining 
dress, which was traditicwaJ ty believed to be worn by all gods. 
The dresses were not the creations of actors. The court diessea 
of course were copied from those actually wortj at court, but 
the dresses of gods and other spirits and the masks were copies 
from the stone images which had adorned the platforms of 
pagodas even before the rise of Pagan in the eleventh century. 
Perhaps it is not irrelevant to mention that Burmese dramaric 
performances, in spite of the dependenre on the music of the 
Orchestra, were not like masques, for the Stage scenery was not 
elaborate, In this conneiion, it should be mentiorved that the 
Bunnese actors used the mask purely for the purpose of repre¬ 
senting certain, characters, and masked dancing was unknown-' 

An acting troupe consisted of actors; proper and membefs of 

' M Siim It the pmnwt dlT. ih* kinp tus fpecill ditMfirt ttIid pe/fomi 
iq miikj MisM fot relijjHUf purpowi, ii iIm knc™iv fa Tifot 
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the orchestra. Women were freely admitted to the troupe, but 
they were all actresses. Playing in the orchestra was deemed 
to be a man’s part, although there was no stage convention 
preventing women from talang it up as a vocation. The head 
of the or^estra was also the head of the troupe. He was the 
most learned and experienced member, and he was responsible 
for the organization and financial outlay, paying more or less 
fixed wages to the others, and taking the profits himself. When 
engaged for a performance, the troupe was paid by public 
subscription or by some philanthropic person, usually an omciaL, 
and therefore no charge for admission was nude, all being 
welcome to it. The Burmese actors as a class, unlike their 
Elizabethan counterparts who could endow a G>llege of God's 
Gift or buy a coat>of>arms, were poor. But they never starved, 
for even the poorest villages would welcome and feed them on 
their wanderings all over the country. The troupe was one large 
, family, and the children of the members accompanied it. In 
spite of the prejudice against them and their poverty, the actors 
loved their art. and enjoyed the performartces themselves. 

There were many conventions connected with the stage, and 
they can be divided into two classes: those imposed on the actors 
by themselves, and those imposed by the fear of becoming un¬ 
popular with the audience. 

The actors never forgot that they were originally spirit- 
dancers, and therefore they had conventions by which they 
showed their indebtedness to spirit worship. Before the perfor¬ 
mance offerings of food were made to the thirty-seven nats. As 
a curtain-raiser, there was a performarKe by a dancer or chorus 
of dancers. Each wore a red cloth round the head — the sign 
of a spirit worshipper. Singing invocations to the nafs and 
dancing the appropriate dances.- they asked for protection by 
the spirits, while the orchestra played a bar from each of the 
thirty-seven nor tunes. It was supposed that if this convention 
was broken, disaster would befall the troupe, the peiformance 
would prove a failure, and the actors would become mad; but 
often these conventions had been known to be broken, accident¬ 
ally or otherwise. 

The actors were looked upon as irreligious and immoral, and 
on the slightest excuse, they were in danger of being considered 

10 
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piofane. Therefore, 35 has been suted, they took o^'er the 
LiventJocis from the Nibkaiihirt. The Buddha never 
impeisonated, and Rn or saml only 

necessaiv, and then by an able and Vnoiis Ktfic, who had to 
keen a fast that day. Not even a mild joke was to be made 
atainst the Buddha or an araha^y although even monks and the 
rdigion itself could be the butt of a down's wjt. Boc of coiitse 
there were limits to the latitude allowed to him. The negiKt 
of these conventions was supposed, to result m disaster to the 
troupe and the death through diarrhoea of the actor who took 
the part 01 cracked the jolre, and it would certairiLy result in 
the whok tCDupe being beaten by the audierrce and then pul m 
prison by the officials. On the whole, the charge of irreligious- 
ucis attrOjuted to the actors was not justiriea, and throughout 
the years, they had never been known even to attempt to evad^ 
the conventions. There were also conventions ocmnectied with 
social dccoiuia. Kissing was not allowed on the stage. Although 
no penalty, supposed or real, waj attaclwd to it, this convertion 
has never been broken. The actors could wear rcproductiws of 
all the regalia of a king, eitcept the golden sboes, wbicb only 
the king himself and princes in the line of succession could 
wear. The breaking of this rule was supposed to result in the 
deatti by diarrhoea of the actor who wore the shoes, but it was 
not punishable as 1 crime if they were actually worn on the 
stage and it ii known to have been broken sometimes. All the 
convwtions, including those connected with spirit-dancing, still 


ctist at the present day. ■ 

During toe decadent period the platform stage, the elaborate 
scenery and cuitains were introduced from French and English 
sources, for Frendi touring compiles often porformed before 
the court towards the dose of Mindon's reign (105^-73), and 
from about 1370 English-touring companies of actors often 
visited Bangnon. With the perfeumanoei of these commies 
of European actors, the general public had nO contact. At the 
court the king and a few courtiers, out of respect for the French 
embassy, witnessed presentations of French operettas, but Rs 
they did not understand French and the actors could speak no 
Burmese, the mart found the performances borirtg at times. 
At Rangoofl the English actors presented musical comedies. 
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or more truly, musical shows, to an audience composed 
entirely o£ English residents. It must be stated that the 
touring actors did in no way introduce specimens of the 
French or English dramas, for what they presented were 
third-rate musical shows. But they did introduce some examples 
of western stage-craft, and the Burmese professional actors, ever 
on the alert for borrowings, copied wholesale the platform 
stage, the curtain, and the elaborate stage scenery, with the 
result that, during the decadent period, the Burmese stage 
came to be a copy of the European stage. At Rangoon a per¬ 
manent dieatre was even built, a thing unknown to Burmese 
drama before, and most of U Ku’s plays and The History of 
That on and Saw-phay and Saw-may were produced at that 
theatre. Admission to a performance was by payment, a practice 
alien to dramatic performances before the decadent period. 
The rise of ’matinee idols' resulted in the chief actor, instead 
of the leader of the orchestra, becoming the head of a troupe 
of actors. Formerly, a dramatic performance took place during 
the afternoon or early evening, but now because of the repeated 
applause for the popular 'idols’, a performance lasted through¬ 
out the night. 

I have stated how the prejudice against professional actors 
increased rather than diminished through the coming of p^ular 
actors or actresses and the resulting rivalry between oifferent 
troupes. But the prejudice was gradually overcome through the 
efforts of one man, Po Sein, who used to perform with two 
ex-soldiers standing beside him with rides. By about 1912, his 
reputation fs a leading actor was firmly established, and from 
that time onwards he concerned himself with raising the pres¬ 
tige of his profession by destroying the bitterness and the 
ugliness that had crept into it. By his charm of maruier and 
personality, he soon established himself as the undisputed 
leader of the profession. His generous gifts to charity and 
irreproachable conduct soon acquitted the profession from the 
charge of immorality and irreligiousness. During the Great War 
he contributed much to the Red Cross Fund. For his services to 
charity and his profession, he was given a title by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1919. Such an honour had never been given before to 
an actor (had such a thing happ>ened under the Burmese kings 
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GovamLnf. action was tha final dental 
that actors and bfggars wsre oJtside ttw pale of good society. 

2 . Trt£ Puppet Shov? 

AccDidiflE to rammofi tradition, the BiiiffleM puppet show 
came into being long before the drama, but as our 
of the history of the pppet show before tlw reign of 
paya (17824819) is meagre, perhaps it well be better to cxui- 
sidei first the puppet s history from that reign. 

It will be yemernberd that, as stated m Chapter Jl, Bodaw- 
paya, under whom the court and the 'people's' dramas united 
weeper to give rise to a national drama, created a new nunistiy, 
that of the stage. The new minister, being a conservative 
OTurtlM, wanted the drama to be under the direct control of 
the state. But as living actriis were now past such control, be 
turned his attention towards puppets, which were m great 
demand by the people. He realized the possibilities of puppets 
in the newly arisen national drama. The puppet show, which 
was then entirely independeril of the drama and the living actors, 
started with different animals coming out one by one, and each 
gave a special dance to a particular tune of its own, played hy 
the Orchestra, then a appeared and danced, and finally. 
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a prince and princess came out, made love, sane and danced. 
The puppets were from 2J to 3 feet in height, and were worked 
by strings. As stage, there was a raised platform, with a black 
curtain, behind which the show-men stood and manipulated 
the puppets. The men's hands were visible, but as the platform 
was about four feet high and the audience had to look up, the 
hands did not distinctly come into the line of vision. The plat¬ 
form was about twen^ feet in length, and the width of the 
part in front of the curtain was about four feet. 

The minister put the puppet show under direct state patro¬ 
nage and control. Under him the puppet show became sunilar 
to an ordinary dramatic presentation except that puppets per¬ 
formed Instead of living actors. The use of puppets to act the 
play of course caused the introduction of new puppets, but it 
also rendered the xawgyte and animal puppets unnecessary; 
they were retained all the same. Therefore after the 
minister’s innovation, the puppet show was actually a combi¬ 
nation of two different things, the old puppet show as seen in 
the animal puppets coming out to darKe, and the new puppet 
play. To many people it must have seemed that the minister 
did not really introduce any new thing, but only lengthened 
and made more elaborate that part of die show devoted to the 
prince and princess. It should remembered that the Burmese 
had no puppet drama. In India, in Java, in Siam, in Bali, and 
in Turkey, there was an actual puppet drama, but in Burma the 
puppet show was entirely dependent for its plays on the drama 
of living actors. The minister imposed two restrictions on the 
puppet ^ow. First, the plays presented by puppets must cither 
be founded on the Jatakas, or on the great events in the nation's 
history. Second, the dress, manners, and customs of the king 
and his court presented on the puppet stage should be correct 
in every detail. 

The innovations of the able minister resulted ip the rise of 
a new class of puppet show-men. They were mostly drawn from 
the ranks of the professional actors, but they were of proved 
ability and experience, and had to serve at least some months 
of apprenticeship. The show-men were never looked down upon, 
and the living actors themselves held them in respect. The pup¬ 
pet show-men were very conservative. State control ended with 
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the death oi the tninistetp peihaps because his snccesMJrs weie 
not Hj atJe' but the sLiow-mcn kepr their sta^e cKacily the same 

the ftlw 0 l u Kym Up tntisl of Vim founded rctthcc 

an nor on historical .events. During the decent 

peri^p the puppets Stuck to the 'old' pjay., snd ]ntrodu^_m 
iLjvations dth^n stagociaft Or in diamatE t«hnique^The 
annexation by the British in im was disastrous to the puppet 
showp for, unliloc the living atlors, the pupils were almost 
totally dewndent on court patronage. When the country becanie 
peaceful ^ain by about I8a5, the puppet alinow-men ma^ 
Sllant attempts to revive their shows, and all over Buima they 
Mve perforruAnces, But the iliow belonged to a dead past, and 
the cMservatism of the show-men would not a low the inlto^ 
duction of anything ne^. The old show-men died out, ^nd there 
were not many rvew-cotners, for the profession demanded a 
terra of apprenticeship and its conservatism did not suit the 
vmne men. products of the changed condttltms^ The result was 
that the puppet troupes gradually disappeared. In 1921, a 

puppet performance was given at Pegu, many English c^cids 
asked to be my fathci^s guests, -for although they had ^cn 
some years in Burma and heard so ranch of the puppet show, 
they had never been able to hud one. In 1929, on inquiry, I 
found that there was not One poppet troupe in Lower Burma, 
though there were two in Upper Burma; of these, only one was 
giving performances occasionally, the members of the other 
being content to cam their living by some other meanSr 
Before considering the probable history of the puppet show 
before the tiine of IMawpaya. it is necessary to give an account 
of the puppet-shadow show of the east. The home of the puppet 
Show was India. Pischet ih The Heme of the PifpM S/agf even 
contends that the Sanskrit shadcjw drama prcccd^ the drama 
proper, but that theory is not accepted by Dr Keith and other 
scholars. From Indio, with Hindu expansion overseas, the 
puppet-shadow show spread, together with the epics and the 
drama, to Malaya and the East Indies. In Java it found a 
permanent home, and there shadow drama is still very popular. 
From Java it spread to Siam and other countries of Indo-China, 
to Fersia, Turkey, Arabia and Japan, Perhaps it even spread to 
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Europe; at least the English Punch is a direct descendant of the 
Turkish puppet Karageuz, who himself was a descendant 
of the Sanskrit puppet Vidusaka. To give an idea of the puppet- 
shadow show, I will give a description of a Java shadow 
performatKe. 

As ‘stage' there is a huge curtain with a light behind it. The 
puppets are put between the light and the curtain, on which 
their shadows are thrown. 'The light shines through the trans¬ 
parent material of which his (the puppet’s) many-coloured 
garments are made. His shadow on the curtain glows with such 
bright hues within the framework of dark shells that he looks 
like a figure in stained glass...In the middle of the huge 
curtain is seen a fantastic vine with interlacing branches. Mon¬ 
keys and birds climb on it, and beneath it two grim guards 
stand watch. When the play begins, the strange shadow tree 
vanishes. The stage manager is the DaJang, He sits on a mat and 
gives the play.* Back of him is the orch^ra to accompany the 
explanations of the Dalang. Whenever a new figure enters the 
orchestra plays. Then men in the audience arc allowed to sit 
on the right of the Dalang and see the actual puppets perform, 
and the children sit at the Dalang's left hand. But the women 
are not permitted to see the real puppets act. They see only the 
shadows on the screen. The transparent sticks (tied to the side 
of the figures) that guide the actors do not show on the 
screen.* The shadow shows of other countries are essentially 
the same as in Java, except that (l).‘the fantastic vine' is not 
found anywhere else, (2) the audience, men and women, see 
only the shadows, and (3) the faces are not distorted as in 
Java; but this is because with the Mohammedan conquest, the 
Javanese had to get over the religious difficulty. The Moham¬ 
medan religion does not allow the reproduction of the human 
form in any way, and therefore the Javanese puppets came to 
have distorted bird-like profiles. ax>d the Turkish puppets were 
held high enough for the heads of their shadows to ^ a little 
bit cut off, so that it could not be said that thev were real 
reproductions of the human form. In Bali and in Siam, where 

' i.c. he Kcilci the words of the pUf. 

' Mtdge Andersofl. Tb« Htrott cf lo* Puppt! 
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the old Sanslciil-Hifidu ailbiire has I'emaincd ufj to tht prcsenb 
davj rhc faces of the puppets aie humao- 

How far ms the Burmese puppet show/ under the mflucrue 
of the shadow phy? The question must be answered with 
referervte to its histoiy cmly before flodawpaya, as it Es obvious 
that after his time the stu?w could not he and was not under 
any foreign influenoc. 

That there was no direct Ljifluecice of the Sanskrit and East- 
Jndian shadow drama is certain because (l) a shadow show of 
any sort has never been known to the flnrtntse, and (2> the 
introduction oE anything directly cojinected with the shadow 
show would bring with it semi-SanskrEt plays founded on the 
epics, upon which the East-Indian shadow drama was de;^- 
but as we have seen, no such plays were ever hiought into 
Buima. In this conneKion SEr William Ridgeway's theory that 
the puppets first became known to the Burmese when the 
'Indian histofkal plays' weic introduced, falls to the ground as 
no such plays were ever introduced. And (3) although a 
descerrdant of the Sanskrit puppet Vjdusaka, whether he be 
called Bunch or Karageut or by some other nsme^ is found in 
the Bast Indies, Turkey, China and other countries where the 
shadow drama had spread, there is no such puppet in 
Burma. 

The question whether there was any indirect Jniluencc at all 
is difficult to answer, and \ dare ncn venture to espress a definite 
opinion. I give below evidence for and against the possibility 
or such indirect influesKC- The balance of probability wcnald 
perhaps seem to indkate tftat tJie Burmese oirfainel some idea 
of their puppet show^ frcMn the shadow puppets t>f their 
neighbouring countries. Just as the decadent actors could borrow 
some ideas of European stage-craft without ever knowing or 
caring for the Europeari drama itself, the Burmese may have 
borrowed (heir puppets and puppet stagd-craft, without ever 
caring for the sbadow drama itself, ^ch borrowings were 
possible although the shadow drama itself never reached 
Butma, for Burmese trading or raiding citpeditiiins were in 
cOrrtEnunus contact with Siam, and to a lesser extent with Malaya 
and the East Indies. 

1. (j) The Burmese puppets are worked in delicate detail. 
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and arc similar in this and other respects to the Javanese and 
Siamese figures. 

(^) But the Burmese puppets are worked by strings, 
whereas most other eastern puppets are moved by sticks £rom 
below. However, some puppets of India and Qiina are stringed. 

2. (tf) The Burmese puppet show-men make offerings to the 
spirits before a performance. Such offerings are also made in 
Java before the presentation of a shadow play. 

(^) But, although the offerings are not made particularly 
to the thirty-seven nats, it may be that the puppet show-men, 
who consider their calling to be just a braiKh of the acting 
profession, are only following the custom of the living actors. 

3. («) The puppet show begins with dances by aninnals, 
which are perhaps reminiscent of the Javanese 'fantastic vine* 
with birds and monkeys On it. A monkey appears among the 
Burmese puppets. 

(^) .But Burmese folk feasts occasioned mimicry of ani¬ 
mals, and that practice may have influenced the puppet show. 
Moreover, the Burmese animal puppets consist, in addition to 
the monkey, of the tiger, the elqihant, and the horse. The 
zawgyee has no counterpart in the Javanese show, and the 
Burmese show has no bird puppets. 

4. (d) Burmese women are not admitted to membership of a 
puppet troupe, and are not sU lowed to step on the puppet stage, 
even when ik> actual performance is in progress. Is this remin¬ 
iscent of the Java show, where women are not allowed to see 
the actual puppets perform.’ 

(i) But the practice may have been only an attempt by 
men to reserve the profession for themselves. 

5. An appropriate tune to identify a new animal puppet 
is played in Burma. This is perhaps akin to the Javanese prac¬ 
tice of identifying a new figure that has entered by the orchestra 
playing a special tune. 

{b) ^t the practice of identifying a new scene (which 
is almost the same as identifying a new figure) by an appro¬ 
priate tune has always exist^ in the performances of living 
actors, and the puppet show-nten may have borrowed it. 


j\PPENDlX I 
THE RAMA PLAY' 

The following «!tratt5 fiftm the RSmsyS/i of Vsimihi,Thi 
Squint Piay ittributol to Bhassi, s-pJ the Siimese-Burmese R/tma 
illustrate 

i, the difference between the demon-king a£ the epic and liic 
demon-king of Sanskrit playi; and 

ii. the Lfidebtedness of the Siamese' RaTfUtt for its portrayal of 
the demon as" a boastful viJlain, to the Sanskrit plays founded 
on the cpLc^ rather than to the epic itself. 

' ffOtft The TLAMAYAt-'A^ 

r^e DEMON irt she guije of o hetntst prarrej the h^auty'of 
srrA, Hfho is ssf^sised dffcr/oed ist siris ususual heh^ 
wpwr. He noiO aattottatei hmselj^ 

With knitted brow and furious eye 
The stranger made his fierce reply: 

'In mty O faitest dame, behold. 

The brother of the Kling of Gold, 

The Lord of Ten Necks my title, owned 
Ravan, for miglit and valour famed, 

Gods a[|d Gandhaiva hosts I scarej 
Snakes, spirits, birds that loam the a[f 
Fly from my coming, wild with fear. 

Trembling like men when Death is near. 

What, O thou large-eyed, dame, hast thou 
To do with fallen Kama no'Wj 
From home and kingdom “forced to fly 
A Wretched hermit soon to die ? 

Accept thy lovers nor refuse 
The giant king who fondly WOOS. 

' Thu t)M been ooiuiiftteil in dup. lE. 

' TntulinaD br 'T- tjriSStti, Tht ^ImSjin irf rcpivdlicctl by 

^e^nr^kH1 ai Mfnrs E. J. ljUtUf * Cs., Benirn. 
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O listen, nor reject in scorn 
A heart by Kama's arrows tom. 

If thou refuse to hear my prayer, 

Of grief and coming woe bware; 

For the sad fate w’ill fall on thee 
Which came on hapless Urvasi 
When with her foot she chanced to touch 
Pururavas and sorrowed much. 

My little linger raised in fight 

Were more than match for Rama's might. 

O fairest, blithe and happy be 

With him whom fortune sends to thee.’ 

Such were the words the giant said. 

And Sita's angry eyes were red. 

She answered in that lonely place. 

The monarch of the giant race: 

'Art thou the brother of the Lord 
Of Gold, whom all the world adored. 

And sprung the illustrious seed, 

Wouldst now attempt this evil deed? 

I tell thee, impious Monarch, all 
The giants for thy sin will fall, 

Whc^ reckless lord and king thou art. 
With foolish mind arvd lawless heart. 
Yea. one may hope to steal the wife 
Of Indra and escape with life. 

But he who Rama’s dame would tear 
From his loved side needs despair. 

Yea. one may steal fair Sachi, dame 
Of Him who shoots the thunder flame. 
May live successfully in his aim, 

Attd length of day may see; 

But hope, O giant King, in vain. 

Though cups of Amrit thou may drain. 
To shun the penalty and pain 
Of wronging one' like me.’ 

The Raksha monarch, thus addressed. 

His hands a while together pressed. 
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And straight btfoM hci starrled qfci. 

Stood moosnrous in his gianir size. 

{seta is ihen pul on thf Pjittg far and titk€is rffpdjr.] 
^rom The Statue Puay' 

to white RAMA and SCTA dnieli, she DEMO^f■KJNG tomts in 
tht gmie of 0 hentiil^ and ditiUSSeS urith RaMA the various 
fnner^ riies fiit his dtsid fat&OT^ the kiNgr The demon- 
nruG ttUi of if sptetal kind of dter whieh would he saii^ 
able for ^afrffce^ and rama ieat/ti so looh for such a deer^ 
Unving SCTA aiont with the seemisg hemsU. 

Sir A {aside) . I wn parted from my (ord and now I am fifcaid, 

RlAVAFJA (aside). Rama removed hy guile, 1 stiaEl carry 0^ 
from the h^mitage the weepiag damseL Sita left lonely like 
an oiTerJng devoid of sacred stanzas. 

SlTA, I wid just go into the hut. (Begiot to go.) 

HAVANA {la&i/sg his Otvn /dr7«), Sita, Stay. 

SrrA (featf/iltf). Oh? Who is this? 

RAVANA. Ckkst thou not know me? 

1 OOJl'fjuered in the battle Indra and the Other gods with hosts 
of tlenwns. When I saw my sisters mutilition and heard of 
both my brothers slain I beguiled Rama with nry mscs; he is 
matchless in his sCtength, but his wits axe dulled by pride] and 
I have to carry thee off, large-eyed lady — and t am Ravana. 

5irA. Oh, R^vana! aaraj.) 

ravaNA, Ah, once in Ravina's view, whither will you go? 

SJTA. My lord! Save me. save me! Lakshnnana, helpl help! 

HAVANA. Sita, listen to my hcroic deeds. 

Indra did I smash and made Kubfcra tremble. Soma dragged I 
in the dust and thrashed the child of the Sun. Ho! A hg for 
them. They're frightened gods that live in heaven, lisles^ is 
the earth where Sita dwells. 

SITA. My lord, protect me! Lakshmana, save me, save me! 

Ravana. Run to Rama for protection or to Lakshmana, or, 
if thou vidltj to Da^aratba the king in heaven. What boot these 
coward's words? Can fawns a&sail a tiget? 

SITA. Save me, my lord! Help! Lakshmana, help? 

' TnojClLian bv A. C. WLio](»cr, arkl L. SiJiip, Tie Titiiitir 

eitjir DV pefffliulcu of thf UnEixriiily ot tlifi fluijib. 
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HAVANA. Why this lament. Urge-eyed lady? Count me as thy 
lord. This Rama with all his mighty strength and a host of 
gods to help him is no match for me. 

SITA {angrily). Thou art accursed. 

HAVANA. Ha, ha, ha! See the fire in the virtuous wife. 

When I speed rapidly aloft the Sun's rays could not burn me. 

Now her few words. ‘Thou art accursed’, make me burn. 

[siTA it then carried off in the flying car.) 

From the Siamese-Burmese RAAIA 
The doe cries, 'Lakshmana, help!' sita, thinking that 
RAMA is in need of help, presses lakshmana to go. The 
demon-king in the guise of a hermit enters with a beg¬ 
ging bowl. SITA comet out of the magic circle to offer hint 
some fruit, whereupon the seeming ' hermit praiset her 
beauty. She is alarmed at this unusual behaviour in a her¬ 
mit, yet tries to appear calm. But the hermit takes her in 
bis arms, making her cry in terror. 

DEMON-KING. Hello, Mistress Sita. Ha, ha, my lovely blue- 
white wasted her affection on a useless old hermit. Ha, ha, I 
am not a hermit. Respect for a seeming hermit must soon 
change to love for the king of the giants, with crown and jewels 
and armour. I must show my true form, I cannot waste time. 
Ho. my lord of the orchestra, play me a tune to help me change 
into the king of the giants with ten crowned heads... {The 
orchestra plays and stops.) Hello, oh, my little girl! Now you 
can see my true nature, my true form, my true beauty, Ha, ha, 
I am the long of the giants that was among the suitors for your 
hand at the test of the bow. Ha, ha, I have loved you since we 
were young children. Have you forgotten your childhood, 
sweetheart? Look at your lover, you cannot forget your lover 
of childhood days, my little love, my lovely little bundle. 

SITA. Oh. alas, my lord, my lord! Oh, oh, if he were only a 
man pretending to be a hermit, I could argue and plead with 
him. But he is our ancient enemy. My lord Rama, my love, my 
life, save me. save me! My golden breast is in pain. My golden 
heart is quaking. I am dying, I am fainting, my lord, my 
protector! 
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DtMON'KiMG. How die you fecJing, my kittle iiiter? Daclcng, 
you cannot foi^et youi suitor of bygcme days. Doij't you lioow 
the saying. 'However good the new one may b«, one longs for 
the old?' Surely, my little maid, you haven't forgotten your 
true love? 

sfTA, Oh, oJi, 1 cannot stand your insults, you evil spirit, you 
demon I Oh, oh, I am afiiid of you, you giant, you beast! I>o 
not stand there insulting me, taunting rnc, sending sly gUnocs 
at me. Oh, ob, wheic can I escape, hgw can I escapej fiotn this 
danger? I shall soon die. 

MMON-JCiNC, Corne On, coffie oii, Mistjwss Sitaf Surely you 
will hurryt Please don't stand there wasting time. Yonr big 
and rightful husband wjU soon be here, and autely you do not 
wish to put your secret lover, your paramour, your new hus¬ 
band, in danger? Ha, ha, you are only afiaid of Rama, and so 
you are trying to appear the virtuous wife- At heart, you wish 
to be happy with a new love, but you arc afraid of your hus¬ 
band s wrath. That doesn't matter. Come with me, 1 will give 
you happiness, and you needn't be afraid of your husband. 
Come on, come on, yoni stupid old husband w-ill stwn be heie. 
Let us love and enjoy and be happy in the air, in the sky, Ha, 
ha, this little piince will tahe you in his arms, my little maid. 
We. shall float gently in the air and fly Over palaces of gold 
and jewels, and icsteti to tiie sweet music of the golden bells. 
Be not afraid, [ can conquer Kama. Come on, Icrvel 

[SJTA fj jtMT^d into th^ cibefht.'^ 



APPENDIX H 
Ai/iH/iir* 

By U Kyin U 

U Kyin U differs greatly from U Pon Nya in that he does not 
encourage the comic spirit in the drama. The following scene, 
the most humorous in his plays, is one of the rare attempts to 
raise a laugh among the audience. 

Enter Mabaw's men and start to pull down the mansion 
of the queen-mother. 

^ster in haste a midd-of-honour. 

MAID. Rude rascal, rough rogxie, man as stupid as an ox, 
criminal destined to have his body pierced with repeated 
punishment! What do you think you are doing? You arc trying 
to imitate the insect who rushed at the candle-flame, bold 
through blindness. Now, don't be short-sighted, don’t be 
stupid! This is the abode of the queen-mother, do you not 
know? Can you not see that it is built of glass and inlaid with 
jewels and gilded with gold? You dirty-looking fellow, you 
coarsely-clad man, what do you mean by coming here armed 
with stick and sword, trying to pull our house down? This 
mansion is not yours, not your business. Now, now, do rK>t 
stand there jumping with fury, with your dirty and faded- 
looking body quaking with anger, do not look at me with a 
bold and angty-looking face. I do not wish to quarrel with you. 
To tell you the truth, I cannot, for I am a maid-of-honour and 
therefore miles above you. Go away, man, go away! 

MAN. What! Mistress Furious, you do look proud and hurt 
standing there, looking at me with sorrow and anger! Your 
tongue is as sharp as a dagger, and your words are as big as 
mountains. You are as shameless as a prostitute. Now, now, 
do not come and disturb me at my work. 1 am preparing the 
city for the royal visit. I represent the king. I have his authority. 
Why are you standing there? Do you think you can pierce my 

' This |>lajr has been cooaidered on pp. S1-). 
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body with youi look? You do look 3 . sights Youi; forehead Is 
too wide, piir haifloiot is too small, and your body is too thin- 
You seem to be a bit disturbed, you are looking anxious. Ha\e 
you lost your husband and can you not dnd him? 

HAJD. Vsin maoH hard man, fellow whose stupidity is bound' 
less and limitless, uncouth stranger from another city! I do 
not care whose authority you have, which king you represent. 
You are a foolish stranger from an unci-viliied and backward 
country. My mistress, the queen-mcrthcr, will send you to the 
king, and then, poor, poor, ignorant countryman, you will be 
seized, tied with topes, kicked, beaten, and pot into prison. 
My friend, go away, go away, otlicrwise your luck will not be 
so beautiful. 

MAK. You talk too much, my ugly, frowning woman. Your 
words do not fit your action, 1£ you are m ^werfuL, why are 
you standing there so helplessly? Your words are empty, your 
pride is geeat but founded on nothing, yooc anger can do me 
no harm. Do not stand there threatening me. glaring at mel 
Do you not know who I am ? I am the leader of wise Mahaw's 
men, 1 am the captain of his guard. Minister Mahaw, the great 
Mahaw, the famous Mahaw, Go bad^ go away> do not put a 
lighted match to a mountitn of gunpowce. Do you want to 
suffer grief and pain? 

MAJD. Fountain-head of rudeness, barbarian, wild man! A 
ghost is a ftightful, evil,' ugly being. But you are uglier than a 
ghost, In -fact, you look like a ghost whose face has been made 
more villainous-looking through being blackened with soot. 
Hay, Mister Fovcrty-strickcn-ghost! You aie what we call a 
herla in Pali, It mearvs a very foolish person. I am a palace- 
bom, a dainty court-maiden. I am not a mad dog, so do not 
stand there with a stick, attempting to ebasc me away. You are 
indeed very insulting. Oh, I shall not argue With you any more. 
Captain Stupid-as-an oK. I am going at once to our beloved mis¬ 
tress, the i^ueen-mothcr. You wail and watch what happens. 

MAN. Go on, go and tell, run and report. Mistress Cold-as- 
diamood-cold, you will soon be shivering with fright, mort Loca¬ 
tion, disappointment, suffering. You are uncouth, uncultured, 
unlearned, I shall soon pound you into little bits as a cook 
pounds the padrty. 1 am the trusted slave of Mahaw, the great 
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Mabaw, the good Mahaw, the renowned Mahaw. I am his 
faithful captain, gallant leader of his men. And if you want 
trouble, if you want some painful punishment that will make 
your eyes open wide with suffering, just say some more insulting 
words. You are rude, country woman. 

MAID. You are like the thief who, on entering a bouse at 
night and finding the owner sleeping peacefully inside, shouts, 
'Help, help, I find a stranger here!* Man, you smell of the 
wilderness, even your voice is rough and rude. The world is 
mdeed a strange place when there are men like you who can 
accuse a palace-born of being uncultured. Madman, foolish 
man, stupid man, your hour has come, your face will soon be 
distorted with heavy punishment as a wicked criminal. I go to 
fetch my mistress. [Ex//.] 
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SCBNB \ 

tHB THRONE-ILOOH AT ZAYVABOM3 

Ertitf ICING W miniiferj- dhcmi s^airi af The 
KING JfWj f*!' tbt court, atir^ogtrs. They enter. 

KliNG. My famous jstrokifieESH BrahjninB of the puiest tank, 
men. who divUe and cut thnougji the thfee Vedasl Please 
Consider tlic horoscopes of my two sons, seedlmgs of the 
thtOM and the white umhiclla. Work out the of your 

science, and tell me of their future. 

tohtie the nstrolifgefj deHhofjfle.y 

CHtEF ASTROLOO-iiR- GloriitMis king that govems this oountfy 
of gold, J can foresee that your elder piince, who is hcii to the 
throne bathed in glory as the sun, is itr danger of being taken 
away by the ogres to their kingdom during this week. I beg 
that you will use extra care to- guard the palace against any 
entry by Ogtes during this week, my noblc tOfd. 

KiHC;^ My ministers, my masters of white magic and bla-ck 
foretell the Stealiog by ogres of my heart, my first-born, my 
heir to this throne. I wish to prevent this, Guardians of my 
kingdom, what do you advise? 

CHfGP MINISTER. Let me submit this, lord. We Will make the 
palace and the city Strong and safe by putcing ofheofs, soldiers^ 
and guards at various points of vantage. The whole city wil] be 
divided into numerous units, each unit to be guarded hy a 
special body of armed men night and day. Furthermote, the 
whole city and its approaches will be guarded by cordesns of 
soldiers. We assume full responsibility bo guard the city and 
our prince. 

KING. My noble lonis? Yes, guard the city wo] I until $cven 
r tliJ hu brea OmjHtetd «> pp. 
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days have elapsed. Ignore not the warning of the learned 
masters of astrology. Let the palace and my throne be guarded 
with men armed with arrows, swords, spears, guns and bombs. 
Bodies of mighty artillery-men, themselves surrounded by 
sword-bearing infantry, shall surround the golden city. 

[Exeunt.'] 


Scene 2 


Enter OGRESS. 

OGRESS. I am the pretty sister of the king of the ogres. I am 
very handsome, neither tall nor short. My hair-knot is lovely, 
my body is pure with the purity of a virgin. I am Handsome, 
though I myself say it. I am well-experienced in the affairs of 
human beings. My wit is forty-fold, my cunning is thousatKl- 
fold, I have ten thousand disguises, I can change myself a 
million times, and my beauty is million-million-fold. I am clever, 
though I myself say it. I am as clever as the clever parrot of 
the Minister Mahaw. I can conquer all by my wit. If a person 
has a crooked mind, I make it straight. If a person has a long 
mind, I cut it short. If a person has a sticky mind, I wash it. 
In fact, however clever a human being is, I can cope with his 
wit and vanquish him. Now I must hurry to the abode of the 
human beings, and get myself some human flesh, for I long to 
eat it again. My big brother of the orchestra, please adorn ears 
with your jewels. 

[The orchestra plays, and when it stops, she has arrived at 
the walls of the city,] 

What! Nobles and commoners, swords and spears guard the 
city in and out. Friend ogress, it is extremely difficult to enter 
the dty. Friend ogress, you cannot lose your food, you cannot 
go back to your own palace empty-handed, you cannot go home 
without anything. Mistress ogress, you cannot go home without 
success, you cannot afford to lose your reputation. Everybody 
would be laughing at you. It is difficult to enter the city, but 
it is not impossible to do so. Use your wits, my mistress of 
You are the sister of the ogre-king. Steel your heart 
and use your wits. Ah, I have thought of a plan. I will create 
by my supernatural power a lovely cradle of gold, entwined with 
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enicisld necklaces, inlaid with gold- I will assume htiinan foim 
and seek admission to the palace with my gift of the jewelled 
cot. 

ScjJNJt 3 

A ROOM I^■ Ti’>^E PALACD 

Enter KING fCkrikn. Enter OGEIESS mth the tfodie 
urhich jjfre tegt to ghe at j- preiarti for the eider ^tmte in 

lieep JIT, The KJNC tffffjWy ii, arid appifiatj her nj n {adj- 
in-waiting and pvn her in eht^ge c/ the rradle and the 
child, Mxentn all exce^ the ogrpss and the child. 

OOKESS. It i$ night now, and I will take away both, the 
Cradle and tlae child. Ha, ha, I am the wave of wit, mestress of 
cunning. Do you wonder that I am the favourite rose of my 
dear brother? I am the soul of cunning, the trumpeter of 
Cunning-falsehood, the university of sfrange^umuiig. I date 
cut off my knee even, for my cunning will make it grow again. 
IE a dead Ssh were to be married to me, it would become alive 
through my wifcs. As Shin Kissee, the famous monk, knew in 
his mind the eight volumes of Pali grammar, I know all the 
divisions and. kinds of wit and cunnif^.. .But T mu^t hurry 
back to my forest, which looks half-shining, half green-gloomy. 
My lord of the orchestra, will yon show mo yOur wit? 
vfith the child at the urcheiira pla^^ ■ 

lEnt/T XING and ministers in haste. Ministers inform the 
KING that the prince hat been st^en. He Uames them. 
Exeantr In fyatHne only, left to be ^led in later On the 
Jtagi.'l 

Scene 4 

THE FOREST 

£*fr£T ccrUSS. In a sotiloquy she soys that she did not eat 
the iittle PR] NCR hftt hat brought him up us her own Son. 
He is now a yaitih of tlxseen years, but does not reulhe 
that he is not un ogre, la outline. 

Enter FRTNCE. 

PRINCE. I am the ogre’piince whose fame travels even to 
Mount Mayyu that ij JurrOunded by a thousand hills My pdywer 
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and glory exceed those of other ogres even. I am the ogre in 
whom glory flowers, whose god-given weapons number a thou¬ 
sand, who stands in solitary greatness among other beings. 1 
will now wander into the thickest part of the forest, glorying 
in my right arm, which is studded with diamonds of strength, 
and inlaid with gold of power. My lord of the orchestra, please 
show me the way, and wet the faces of the golden virgins 
watching this play with tears of emotion by your music. 

\Tbt orchestra plays while OCaESS and prince walk up 
and down the stage. When it stops, they have arrived at a 
thick part of the forett.'] 

PRINCE. Mother, how lovable and strange this part of the 
forest looks! Rocks and rocks, and rocks again. That is a pretty 
cave, in which a king might live in pleasure, better than his 
golden palace. That piece of rock over there looks just like a 
bush, this like a fruit tree.... Look at that one, it is in the shape 
of a dragon-snake's hood. Those rocks must contain metal¬ 
ores, and if only human beings could find this spot and work 
on the ores with compounds of alchemy, they would become 
zawgyees soon. Please look at that cave, mother, it is sheltered 
from the many-coloured rays of the sun, and how cool it appears! 
I am sure a zawgyee is laughing arul smiling inside the cave. 
What a lovely, strange forest this is beloved mother. 

OGRESS. Yes, my love. This is the forest where zawgyees arid 
fairies dwell in laughter. The whole forest is my domain, there¬ 
fore it is yours also. Gime, my loved son, let us wander round 
the forest. {Exeswr.] 

Scene 5 

Enter KING OF THE GODS. 

KING OF THE GODS. The Carpet which is diamonded and 
emeralded, the carpet under the wondrous tree of paradise, the 
carpet on which I sit and meditate in peace, seems hard and 
rough. It is a sign that something in the human world is needing 
my attention. I must use my divine vision and look down from 
this Mayyu Mount. 

Ah, a worthy young priiKe, a youth worthy to pray to attain 
Buddhahood, is now grown up. Because he was brought up in 
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the Up of an ogress, because he was fed on ogre milk, he is just 
like an ogre. He is a worthy prince, and my duty is to honour 
him. I will hasten to the abode of the ogres, and give the prince 
a lume and title. 

[Tht Ofcbestra pUjs, and when it slops, he has arrived at 
that part of the forest where the ogres the.'] 

Enter ocRfiSS. 

OGRESS. Friend that shines and glitters, master whose body 
glows with shining rays, who are you ? To what species of beings 
do you belong? 

KING OF THE COOS. Friend Ogress, Mistress Princess, listen to 
my words. I am the master of the gods that live in glory in the 
six-storeyed paradise. 

OGRESS. If you axe the master of great-gloried power, if you 
are the king that owns the topmost towers on Mount Mayyu, 
why have you come to this forest where 1 live in laughter? My 
lord of the six storeys, please enlighten me as to the reason for 
your visit to my forest. 

KJNO OP THE CODS. Ogress, my Princess, your adopted son 
who prays to be a Buddha, will soon become the ruler of the 
kingoom of the ogres. I can foresee that for three years he will 
be the diamond pillar that rules the kingdom underneath the 
white umbrella, for three years he will sojourn on the mountain 
of gold, the palace of ogres, for three years he will be the 
Deader of Buddhism. His fame will spread all over the uni¬ 
verse, his power will govern the four great continents of the 
human world. Even now his future greatness is being foreseen 
by the gods, and rumours that he will be a great king are cur¬ 
rent in the towers of Mount Mayyu. I will honour him now, 
I will foretell his future greatness and victories, I will give 
him this bow, and I will give him the title of IDaywagooban’. 
Let this be his name from today, and let his childho^ name 
disappear. His flame of glory will even reach the sun.* 

' The prophKT at the kipi of the aodt will come true, p«ovi<kd Dirwi- 
(tooben leouicu on Ibe throne. Even ■ power at reeiiut into the future 
IS limiied, tad tlthoujth the kiivt of the (ods here foresees imt OsrvMoabnn 
will be ■ artat luna. provided be remtias on Ibe throne for three jetn, he 
does not foresee thsi the oare-priacc will leave the throne of the ktoadom of 
the Qitret. 
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Scene 6 

Bntfl DAY'^'ACONh^N cMUCSS. 

DAYWA. of niy grAtitiiide lO whotm f Owe ^ mOuntlln 

of dobt greater evoo than ^ount Mayyu, inothee that £|;ave me 
birth, J do not [(now as ^et the eighteen hracurhes of kno^vlcdgc 
that all prince? should know, Please put me under the kind 
tuition ol the lioly hermit, wlio often Hies in the air, the recluae 
that dwells in our forest, the gentle person that is always 
meditating and fasting. 

OCKE55. My glorious and true visionj iny son of valour, my 
child who has my life in his keeping, I will take you to the holy 
hermit. You must stay as his pupil for ehrec years. Be diligent 
in your studies, my ^Ipved. son. 

DAVWA. We must hasten to the hermit, my master of the 
orchestra. When the dead body of the Buddha was being burnt 
on die funeral pyre, the gods played their musk that was 
heard in all corners of the universe. Can you. imitate that music 
of the gods? 

{The orchestra phys-, taktn it litlpj, ihsy hsve arrivid 
at thsi part af ihs fonit wkerf the heraiit iipei. (jnetragi 
ex£-ha/3gpd hetu/wrt the Plikofs and th^ hsrniil. The 
OGRESS the herwet to iakt tht pums m hit pstpH. 

The HERMIT agfeei. Exesai, Ju tffifilne only.} 

Scene 7 

A FOREST CARDEN, HEAR THJYJZAYYA QTY 

Enter Hee> Rrjncbsses. They are the deughtert o/ the hing^ 
and have cewf io gaihet psieers avd piay among the roset 
and jasmines. They taih to tneh other. In outline. 

Enter HERMJT Pying, 

Hermit. 1 the flying hermit am on my daily round of begging. 
Ah, that elder prmcess is pretty. The sight of her handsome and 
desirable form makes my heart beat c^uickly, make? me breathe 
heavily. I feel dizzy, 1 feel like an elephant that rages for want 
of a mate, I feel ?ick with desire for her body. Ch, oh, 1 cannot 
control myscJfj I am going mad. I have never seen .such a heauti- 
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ful sight before. I feel like a Brahmin, as mad as a Brahmin.’ 
Oh, oh, what ails my body, what ails it? I am falling, falling, 
falling. {The ortbestra plays and ht falls down on the floor.)* 
Ah, I have lost my supernatural power, for the purity of my 
mind was tainted with desire. But I was imable to control my 
body, this body of mine full of worms, this body of rotting 
flesh, I could not control my body as her body is so smooth and 
handsome and lovely. Well, well, she is worthy to be the bride 
of my royal pupil. 1 will join them in marriage and in love, 
and ^eir minds should become one in happiness. 

[Exeunt princesses. The orchestra plays as the hermit 
walks up and down the stage. When it stops, he has arrived 
back at his hermitage. Enter daywagonoan.} 

DAYWA. My learned and pure master that always shows me 
the path of limowledge, hermit who leads me away from the 
path of suffering, what ails you ? >X^y have you walked back 
to your monastery in sweat and with bursting breast? This is 
indeed strange! Please tell me all about the happenings of the 
morning, my honourable tutor. 

HERMIT. 1 will tell, open your golden ears, my princely pupil. 
Near the victorious city of Thiyizayya, I saw the two emerald- 
buds, the Princess Minkissa, and her younger sister, Marla. I 
was struck by the faultless beauty of Minkissa, and I became 
dazed with desire. I lost my supernatural power of flying, as 
my mind became impure. So I had to return here on foot 

DAYWA. Master of the peaceful hermitage, hermit that seeks 
the way to Nirvana, I did not think that a maiden could be so 
beautiful. Will she nuke a suitable queen to share my throrie? 

HERMIT. Pupil, prince, have no doubts as to her beauty. Your 
imagination cannot create her picture in your mind; wait till 
you see her for yourself. Her beauty was great enough to create 
in me impure desires which caused me to fall from the sky. She 
is indeed a very suitable priiKess for you, my royal pupil. 

' A* Imi b(tt ttaled io cooaexioo with the villein of U Njn't 

the Bnhnin wu heted hr the people, bnt tolented becewe of 
hi* lu)owled« of Httology. Attach* on hint, a* thi* 'a* mad a* a Brahmia’ 
of U Kfin ww ftequmt oa the Bunne*e ttiue. 

A hetrait attain* fuperaatnnl power* bp purupiitg hi* miod throuih Ioqc 
ffledrtatMiL When be |o*e* these power* thnwah hi* mind becoming impure, 
he loMS them not »uddcnl]r but gtadnaily to that our bermit falb graduallp (o 
•h* ground. ' 
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DAYWA. ONne, I am sixteen, 1 have attained manhood. My 
glory shines as rubies, my power glows as diamonds. I am a 
man, 1 will get what I want. 1 will use my thunder, I will cast 
my net, and the princess shall be mine. This ogre, this Day- 
wagonban, this man of prophecy, this feast of victory, this 
conqueror of all opposition, this prince will surely conquer 
the emerald Minkissa, my priiKcss. 

• [Exeunt.} 

SCBNB 8 


Enter hermit and daywagonban. Enter ogre ministers. 
The royal uncle is dead, and the throne of the ogres awaits 
the return of daywagonban. He bids farewell to the 
HERMIT, who leaves the scene. In outline only. 

DAYWA. I shall soon be crowned king of the ogres. But I 
cannot ascend my throne without a consort, for a king must 
have a queen to give glory to his kingdom. If I were to rule 
without a queen, other kings would laugh at me, blame me. 
My carriage, my flag, my cresfwould look faded and colourless. 
As a pleasant pond needs golden water-lilies, I need a princess. 
Princess Minkissa, the queen of beauty surrounded by beautiful 
maids-of-honour, adorns the victorious city of Thiyiiayya, that 
glorious city guarded by moats and men and arrows. My love 
is given to her alone, and I want her as my queen. My lords, 
hasten to her father the king, and ask him to give her to my 
throne. 


[The ogre ministers point out the dangers of such an 
embassy to Thiyizayya, as its king, who is powerful, is cer¬ 
tain to refuse an ogre, and may even take the request as an 
insult. In outline only.} 

DAYWA. Stop, stop. No more arguments. Hasten and demand 
in the name of this ogre-king the princess Minkissa. 

[Exeunt.} 


Scene 9 


THE TSIRONE-ROOM AT THIYIZAYYA 
Enter human ministers. Enter ogre ministers. 

CHIEF OGRE MINISTER. Our friends the human ministers! We 
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have arrived in haste from our lord, who is king of other 
kings. He loves Minicissa, your beautiful priiKcss, and wants 
her to be his queen. My lords, consider and meditate, and please 
give us your opinion as to the success of our mission. We bear 
a letter to your king. 

CHIEF HUMAN MINISTER. You slavcs, you unnatural creatures, 
you wild beings from the forest, are you mad, are you rude, 
are you insulting us?-How could our emerald and gold ever 
marry your ogre-icing? Man and ogre never mate. We never tire 
of gazing at our princess, we adore her. Your insulting demand 
gives pain to our ears. Mad ogres, leave our city at once, before 
our whips meet your backs. 

CHIEF OGRE MINISTER. Friends, wise ministers who give 
always good advice! Blaine us not for coming to your golden 
city of victories and wonders. We have no desire to insult you. 
We have no desire to soil the clearness of your faces. Please 
frown not at us, hate us not. The bullocks ob^ the ploughman, 
these ministers obey their ogre-king. We are only slaves that 
obey orders. We will soon leave your city, but before we dare go 
back to Our king, we must deliver the royal epistle to your lord. 

{Enter KING.] 

CHIEF HUMAN MINISTER. Noblc king, an embusy from the 
(^re-kingdom waits at your feet. The fame of our daughter, 
our princess, has spread even to the forest-country of the ogres, 
and their king begs the hand of Minicissa in marriage. 

{The letter is delivered. The ogre herald is asked to read it 
^oud."] 

OGRE HERALD. Daywagonban, who rules the many-towered 
kingdom of the ogres, the glorious kingdom of many god-given 
weapons, the mi^ty monarch honoured by the king of the 
gods himself, sends this message to his friend, the king of 
Thiyizayya. As a shining, glittering, glowing emerald of many 
green-blue rays is made even more colourful by becoming 
united with the gold of a master goldsmith, your heart, your 
breast, vour royal princess, your elder daughter Minkissa, would 
be maoe more b^utiful if she were joined to my thome as 
queen. I beg that the top-knot of pretty princesses be granted 
to me as queen, my friend king. 

KING. V^at, dare the heathen ogre hope to consort with my 
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? alace'bofn daughter, whonn people gaze upon in ecstasy? 

‘hese weak ogres think that they can insult me without danger. 
They do not know their place. Ho, ministers, seize them all. 
and put them into dungeons. Let others take warning from 
their example. 

\The ogres are seized. But they point out to the human 
ministers that the persons of ambassadors are inviolable.'] 

CHIEF HUMAN MINISTER. King, destined to be the master 
who takes men and gods over the whirlpool of suffering to the 
island of peace! Without doubt, these strange beings from the 
forest.deserve to be put to death in torture, for they dared to 
insult this country by asking the hand of the purest-gold in 
marriage. But my lord, right through history, kings, future 
gods, never kill or otherwise molest ambassadors and heralds. 
Lord of my life, you are a man of many prayers in many 
existences, you are a man of knowledge and wisdom attained 
through intense industry and meditation in this and previous 
lives. We beg that you use your wisdom and restrain your 
anger. 

KING. Your advice is full of great wisdom. I will forgive 
them and restrain my anger. But they do not deserve to remain 
one moment longer in this civilized city of ours. You must 
escort them back quickly to their natural abode, the wilderness. 

[Exit.-] 

CHIEF HUMAN MINISTER. Ha, ha, SO you thought you would 
get our princess Minkissa, who is more beautiful than her 
lovely sister. Ha, ha, you remind me of a fellow who was 
wooing a married woman, thinking she was a virgin. Never 
attempt the impossible, my friends, never climb where you 
cannot reach. Farewell. 

CHIEF OGRE MINISTER. Oh, oh, we thought we would gain 
^eat praise from ail the world, striving to unite our lord the 
l^g with your beautiful princess. We hoped to umte gold with 
gold.. .You arc like a merchant who refuses to sell in his first 
venture. Your goods will become stale, your princess will never 
get a husband. 

CHIEF HUMAN MINISTER. Ha, ha, our goods are not for sale. 
Your king washes his hands making ready to feast on the 
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choic^ food oo the table, forgetting that the meal is not for 
him. Farewell. 

CHIBP OG*£ MINISTER. Wc must usc our discretion, we will 
retreat in good order. Then, when all is ready, we will use our 
god-given and demon-given weapons, we will use our super¬ 
natural powers, we will make the whole forest shake with 
thunder, all the mountains quake with our shouts. Our war-cries 
will be heard even on Mount Mayyu. This city and this king 
will soon be mere dust. The bomb ^all soon explode, a match 
shall soon set alight the mine of gun-powder, ^plosions shall 
soon rend the air. My lord of the orchestra, show us our way 
home, and imitate the sounds of explosions and trumpets blown 
to call soldiers to battle. 

[Exet/Hf human ministtrs, laughing and jetring, as the 
orchestra plays, and the ogre ministers walk up and down. 
When the orchestra stops, they have arrived at the forest. 
Enter daywagondan.] 

Entrance to the Box of Glory, O Master of the golden arrow. 
We went in daring and with v^our to the city where Minkissa 
dwells, and we delivered your message to her father the king. 
But he did not like us. We gave him sweets, but he fouiKl them 
sour. He said that you, a barbarous dweller in the forest, eater 
of uncooked flesh, did not deserve even to look at the princess. 
He sent us away at once. 

DAYWA. Ah, the little kingdom insults this great ogre, titled 
Daywagonban by the king of the gods himself! It ought to 
agree to my demand, it ought to soothe my nerves, it ought to 
give in submission and in )oy the princess Minkissa who laughs 
in the shadow of water-lilies, who sleeps in a golden house.... 
The tiny country has insulted me. I will destroy it by my mighty 
army of victorious ogres. Ministers, call the soldiers, shine the 
weapons. We march to Thiyizayya on the seventh day from 
now. [Exeunt."] 
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Scene 10 

THE THRONE-ROOM AT THIYIZAYYA 

Entff KING a»J ministers. A herald enters and announces 
that PRINCE THANYAWZA from the kingdom of Zayyabomi 
has arrived to see the KING. Enter prince. 

KING. Handsome young prince of a great line, your Sun and 
Moon, the royal father and mother of yours, hw arc thcy.^ I 
prav every day that they may be free from the ninety-six kinds 
of diseases, that flying horse and marble-white elephat — omens 
of victory over enemies — should arrive at your city, that steady 
rain and wind should fill your streams and 'granaries, and that 
your people should be in peace and happiness, striving to reach 
the path to Nirvana. How are you, my prince? Have you learnt 
the eighteen branches of princely learning? How have you 
succeeded in your studies, could you swim to your goal? 

PRINCE. My noble king, thanks to the prayers of a godlike 
king, the faces of my parents are bright as gold, the omens of 
victory dwell now in my father’s stables, streams and food arc 
in plenty, and the people are happy in the religion. I have been 
fortunate enough to reach the goal of my studies. I thank thee, 
noble king. 

KING. Son of glory, right-arm of your father, listen rikI take 
my words to )*our heart. When you were bom, my younger 
daughter was born too. And your royal father and I agreed by 
treaty that your elder brother should marry my elder daughter, 
and you the younger. Have you come to fulfil the agreement? 
But, where is your brother? Is he absent at the head of a trium¬ 
phant army, with drums beating and arms flashing, conquering 
your father’s enemies? 

PRINCE. My noble lord, my royal brother is not absent in 
another’s land. My parents often tell me his tragic story. He 
was stolen and taken' away to be eaten by an ogress, who 
entered the palace disguised as a human being. 

{A gap in the dialogue. This scene is in outline only.^ 

KING. Spectacles of your father’s eyes! Flying Pearl! Your 
talk of ogres reminds me of Daywagonban. That king of the 
ogr« sent me an embassy to demand the elder princess. When 
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I ctfustd, the oercs went awa)^ threatening vengeance. Soon 
after the ogrc-einbassy, emhaHics from two kingdems tarre Co 
demaniJ the same prinress- Th^ too went away in anger. I 
am atriiOLiS foi hci safety. I wish you to Cake hci away with 
you to your kingdom. Guard her well with your ltfe> tny son, 
I give also yflur betrothed to yon. Hasten back with your prin¬ 
cess and your royal sistci-in-Jaw, beloved princcr 

PEiNuRr Be not amcicyus, father. I will respect and love the 
faultlessly handsome piirscess, my sister, and will probect her 
with my life, 

[JiiTfar ths tmy PRT^^CBSSiS^ soUien mth 'a tern- 
moft^er. Tfte 'princb miJ the ladht hid jiirttveil to the 
KiNGr The PRINCE, PHNCBSSES an4 ioidieff move up tts^e, 
and thi KING, ieave the seene- The HTt^heitra piays at 
the PEiNcA arid hit evmpattious v/alh up and doten. hen 
it stops, they have arrived at a ihizk ptSft of the forest-,'^ 

PRINCE. My valiant commander, we must rat here. Follow 
the regulations as ^ down in tt^ war books, and rest your 
army. Let the infantry surround us, let the cavalry surround the 
infantryj let Chat special regiment of mighty men of valour 
watch the approaches to our camp. Let there be perfect silence, 
so that we can hear the sound of an approaching enemy. Put 
barricades o£ rhoms aiaurwi the whole camp, and please sec 
that fires bum round the barricades thecnselves. 

[Exeunt eoTnnufnder and soidkri. The FAiNCC and the tm> 
PftiNcessBS sleep. A pause as the etehesira plays. Muter to 
one comer of the siu ^ e , daywagoneah,] 

DAYV7A. My princess as pretty 3S a fairy.? Though eighteen 
regiments surround the tent where she is sleeping, this ogre 
honoured by the king of the gods himself, this Daywagonhan 
of superhuman power can jump Over the surrounding soldierfi 
and get the princess.., When Buddha was tx>m, thunder and 
the voice of the ^^uaking earth were heard. My lord of the 
orchestra, can you make such sounds? 

[As the onheitra playt, dawagonban runt, seizes the 
phince&s ^rtNKissA and forr/es her o§ the sta^e. Alarms. 
The PEiNCE Orders the rommander to folioti? daywaoon- 
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BAN with his army. The prince makes ready to follow. 
Enter FOREST-COD.} 

FORBST-COD. Pfincc bom to the throne of your line, you 
must not be angry, you must not be too valiant, you must not 
roar* as a king-lion roars from his golden cave. The ogre-king 
is not an ordinary being. He is the friend of gods, and he has 
JL god-given bow. It can kill a thousand soldiers at once. It is 
impossible to fight him. Quench the fire of your anger. Save 
yourself and your faithful men. Retreat in order and in array, 
my prince. 

PRINCE. Friendly god that guards the hills and the forest, 
I too am a powerful prince. I am a king's son born in the top¬ 
most tower of my palace. I am not afraid of any danger. If I 
meet a tiger, I will think that it is only a bump in the road. 
If I meet bushes after bushes of thorns, I will think they are 
made of velvet. I owe a duty to my sister-in-law. I had not 
been able to guard her, but 1 will bring her back to safety. 
Farewell, god. 

POREST-GOD. If you refuse to listen, you will die. Listen, 
Daywagonban is a powerful bowman. \^cn he bends the bow 
to put on an arrow, his strength is such that his foot makes a 
mark in the ground big as the mark made by a wheel when the 
cart sinks in the soft mud. When he makes ready to shoot arul 
takes his aim, he makes a noise as loud as thunder. Return, 
my prince, retreat to safety. 

PRINCE. Friend that forever guards the hills and the forest, 
I do iK)t stop for wheel marks arsd thunder. I am not afraid 
of an ogre who lives in forests and on hills and on the wild 
sea-shore. That ogre shall die. I will win back my lovely emerald 
sister. Trumj^, sound; drums, beat. We must risk our lives 
for our relations and our friends. Farewell, god. 

\Exit FOREST-COO. Enter Daywagonban to a corner, away 
from the PRINCE, while the orchestra plays, daywagonban 
is supposed to be some distance away from his pursuers, 
so that he cannot be seen by them. Tfie orchestra stops.'] 

daywa. The eighteen regiments approach with trumpets 
sounding. Mouse comes to cat, crow comes to arrow, fish comes 
to cooking-pot, the regiments come to me. I shall have to kill 
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that master of rudeness if he insists on following me. I imjit 
set my Ixw, T must put on the arrow. Come on, cbme on. As 
war gives way to the heat of a fitCH the giound itself gives way 
to me. Look! Mv foot hnis made a mark as deep as a wheel- 
mark. 

[The 0fcheHr4 f/ayr anJ the PUJNCE, n/iih folhuferi, 
YouwoER puiNCES On. Whtrt if Jtops, 
they hjee ^n-ived st! fht pis€t vfhef* DAYWAtJONflAN ret 
Hf hinS.^ 

COMMAr^DERL Look, lookf my lord! There is the mark of his 
foot. The bow must be set. I have never seen such a mark made 
by a bowman, I have only heard it bold in history and in 
fables... We must hurry back, my piiiKe^ lest the whole army 
should be wiped out and killed by the ogre's arrows. 

PRiNCfi. Commandcrj we cannot go batk just because we 
find a foot-mark. Old and young would laugh at us if our 
army should retreat from a mark made in the mud. In dice, in 
cards, in war, loss and gain come in turn. Wc have lost our 
pririccsSf and it is now our turn to win her hack. 

coMMANOEa. I am not afraid, my lord. But beware of panic 
in the ranks. A Single brick can sometimes scare a thousand 
ravens. In this army, there may he many men afraid of the 
supernatural. If one should nm, all would run. Therefore, my 
lord, I beg that we should return to our city for the present. 
Then We will come bad? with regiments composed of tried men 
only. Let us return now, my prince. 

[Ffflrer nAYWAGONBAN at the ofihejtrn ptdyi-'} 

dayWA. 'fhey arc still following me. 1 will frighten them, 1 
do not wish to till them if they will letreat. I will warn them 
that T am all ready to shoot with luy god-given bow. Now, I will 
tap on my bow^string. 

[The SFchetlra meki*! a naiie, eick OAVTFAOOHBAPf.^ 

COMMANDER. Do you hear the thunder-like noise, prince? 
Have you forgotten the god's warniTyg? The king of the ogres 
is making ready to shoot. Stop, stop. O son of my lord, and 
save your army by retreating. My lord, pity yaut army^ txinsidcr 
your men, my prince. 
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PRINCE. Gimmander, when we fly a flag, we must fly it 
high; when we dive, we must reach the sea-bottom; when we 
attack, we must reach victory or death. It is too late to retreat 
now. Gire not for the ogre with an empty title. March on, 
march on, to victory! 

[Enter DAYWAconban.] 

DAYWA. He stops not at my warning, he comes on with his 
army. Ha, ha, he is surrounded by his soldiers. But my arrow 
can reach him. Gwne on arrow, come on bow, make a noise like 
thunder, shake Mount Mayyu itself with your noise, arrow, 
arrow, hit the prince.' 

[Shoots and exit. The arrow hits the prince, who falls 
uncontcioMS. Disorder and alarm. Exeunt soldiers, running 
on one side, and the younger princess alone on the 
other."] 

Scene ii 

Enter FOREST-GOD. 

FORESTED. The prince of power listened not to my peace¬ 
ful words, he cared not to remember my words of warning, and 
he went to attack the ogre-king with human soldiers. He and 
his men were going towards the deadly arrows of the god-given 
bow. I must hasten and find out what has happened to the 
bold prince. ’ 

[The orchestra plays, and when it stops, he has arrived 
at the place where the prince is lying wounded. He is 
anomted by the porbst-god with magic oil, and recovers 
from hts wounds. He realizes the folly of hatred and anger. 
He decides to become a hermit and dwell in the forest 
where he nearly met his death. Exeunt. In outline only.] 

Scene 12 


TME FOREST 


Enter NAGA-dracon. 


NAGA. I dwell in a golden palace in the 
earth, a wondrous palace made of diamonds. I 
12 


womb of this 
am a powerful 
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ipirit-antmal. My fimvn csn turn beasts and mm into mere 
ashes si once. I will now to play and for toad m that 
silver palace, which mm call a sand banlc, ewar the nvei. My 
learned master o£ the orchestra, sound your divine drums. 

{J^rer C^IrjW'EJlIUCf, The orchritf^ StOpS-l 

CAL6t^. I am tlie \i\n^-gai£)i who dwells cm the golden 
tower built on the mountain top. I own the slq; np to the seco^ 
region. All wfl^d-diagorts qual« with fear of mo. Loolc at the 
feathered crown on ray head, look at my pointed bealr, my we)l- 
•ffflithcred wings. I look really fierce... .i must hasten to the 
silver sands near that river and find some'meat and fish. 

tiAOA. ] play in laughter an the sands, but here comes a 
pV^jiT. My life is in danger^ I must hide, I must_ hide. That 
banyan tree over there is as huge as a palace, with its over- 
hanging bouglvs. I will hide under it. 

GALOi^r I 5 =e my food, and this goldeai g^iiin will swoop 
down and catch that powerless being, that frightened who 
hides in fear underneath that banyan ttec. He shall not dwell 
lore in that tree-pilace, I will soon get him. My lord of rhe 
orchestra, I will make a $aunJ, my swoop shall make a sound, 
which will disturb even the gods on Mount Mayyu. Can yOU 
imitate that sound? 

orchtsira plityi. The GALOhi'^ he^ iiifijej 

NAG A and ArikfJ tiff tref, li-Akh k itprooled.} 

What have 1 done? f have destroyed the sacred tree, the 
banyan tree under whose cooling shade hermits sit and meditate 

_Our Lord attained Buddhahood urtder such a tree. T have 

sinned a great sin, 1 am afraid. But 1 did not intend to destroy 
the trcc-monastery. 1 will assume hutnan forni, ami ask the 
holy hermit that dwells near here, whether I have sinned or 
not. 

[Efiief rRlNCe, a HERMIT,] 
flower of a throne, prince-hcrmit wbo lives in fuety and 
searches the path to peace, because of the enmity be^cen 
nagas atid gaUnt that has lasted through the ages, I tried to 
fight a.i!aga. I tried to catch him as he hid under that monastic 
tree, i missed him but felled the tree. Who is responsible for 
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this outrage? Have I sinned a great sin? Please enlighten me, 
my learned hermit. 

HERMIT. Listen, mighty spirit*bird. The gal6n did not intend 
to destroy the tree, so he is not responsible. The naga also did 
not intend to cause the destruction of the tree by hiding under 
it. He is also free from responsibility. Both of you are free 
from blame, my pupil bird. {£»/ GALON,"] 

NAGA. In trying to save my life, I have indirectly caused 
the destruction of the tree-monastery. If the hermit should be 
angry with me, danger and distress will befall me. I must 
hasten to ask his forgiveness. 

[The HERMIT tells the NAGA tbas he is free froni blame. 
The NAGA thanks the hermit. Exestnt.] 

Scene 13 

Enter HERMIT. Enter YOUNGER PRINCESS. She has been 
hiding in fear of the ogre. She is relieved at finding the 
PRINCE. She begs hint to become a layman again, but in 
vain. Arguments and tears. She then demands the safe 
restoration of her sister to her. She suggested that as he 
was made responsible by her father for princess 
minkissa’S safety, he should at once leave the tree- 
monastery and search for her. The hermit, in despair, 
wishes aloud that the NAGA were here. Enter NAGA. 

HERMIT. Oh, friend naga, please listen to me, please help 
me. Please find out by your powers the fate of my sister-in-law, 
whose beauty makes her a kinswoman of goddesses. Please try 
your best to bring her here if she should be still alive. Fight the 
ogres, cheat the ogres, and bring her back to safety. 

NAGA. My lord and master, be not anxious. If she is alive, 

I will steal the fairy-like princess with all the six kinds of 
handsomeness. I will steal her from the ogres, I will take her 
away from ogre-land. 

[The NAGA moves up-stage, hermit and princess leave 
the scene, and the orchestra plays. When it stops, the ' 
NAGA has arrived at that part of the forest where the 
ogre-city is situated.] 






IQO 

Oh, bhis is imposing city. Thsf. is indeed worthy to be the 
capital for the i^reat Daywaganban to dwell in, Loolt at the 
well-fortified turrets on the liifilt walli, look at the iron gates. 
Moats surround the city. Here are gates for soldiers to come out 
and attack besiegers, over there arc gales for soldiers to rc-enter 
the city after an attack. Those must be shelters for bowmen, 
these are corners for spearmen. Look at those gardens and 
parks, look at these ponds and lakes in which the water-lily 
sleeps. A wide rivei flows througb the city^ drearriing O’f the 
foresKlad mountaLn-sides dowii which it hs.s come. From the 
drum-towers, sweet drums tell the hour. Towers m gold and 
silver vte with each other in height. Is it the city of gods, is it 
the abode of human kings, or is it only an ogre-city? But where¬ 
in is the differeoce? Yes, a handsome city, an artistic creation 
of the ogte-brain. But I must no* insc time by admirir^ their 
city. I must use my powers and hide myself to wpteb. 

[Ewref DAYWACONDAN, (Jgre PaihJCESS 

M]hrK[,ss.a.] 

DAYTJFA. Site is under my power, in my hands, yet she has 
persistently refused my iowe, WJiat sort of a merchant is she? 
Her goods are worthless, they ought to adorn a broken-down 
cottage. Yet she refuses to sclli tbem. I will force the obstinate 
Seller to part with her wares. I will make her sell all I want, 
and all at my price. Ho, minlsiters, put Mistress Thickhead into 
an emerald casket, lock her in it, and put it in a deep dungeon. 
Let her suffer for seven days, fet her mind become weary with 
despair. Then she will yield. 

[EwV, PBINO^SS HINKJfiSA jf fm! m int caitel, (fW 

i&e cuskit it fmt in the dtin^roii. MitiiUeri irasv ihe J/rfgtf. 
rR;McES& HTNiClSsA it muf mppostd to be uodrygroBtid.^ 

NAG A. Ha, ha, t know where they have put the golden 
Oxinccss. tpieen of grace. J will go into the ground, and travel¬ 
ling in the bosom of tlie eatth, I wilt soon gcJr the jewelled case 
with the sweetest jewel in it. Ho, orchestra, make a big noise, 
let ali ears be tortured for some moments with loud noises white 
I steal my princess. 


[Orthfitra ptayf attJ ttopt.^ 
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Ha, ha, ogres, ogres, I have got the emerald casket with the 
princess in it. Now I will hasten back as swift as the flying 
horse whom the ogre Ponalca rode in bygone days. My lord of 
the orchestra, can you imitate the sound made by horses’ hoofs? 

[Tif orchestra plays, and the NAG A moves upstage 
carrying the emerald casket.'When it stops, he has arrived 
back at the hermitage. Enter HERMIT and younger 
PRINCESS. The NAGA delivers the casket, and when it is 
opened minkissa comes out. Joy and relief. The hermit 
thanks the NAGA, who leaves. Exeunt."] 


Scene 14 

Enter hermit and PRINCESS. The speeches are in lyrics to 
be sung. 

PRINCESS (together) .TooAi who wishes to travel on the path 
to Nirvana, are you not too young to make the journey? Use 
jmur golden common sense. You are too young. Come back to 
your city. Lovely prince, your gold umbrellas and your gold 
towers await you. Wait in peace in the shadow of your palace 
until you are older, then go on your journey. 

HERMIT. I need the gold umbrella of meditation, not the 
gold umbrella of pleasure. My palace is this tree. I wish not to 
go back to my city. 

minkissa. If you wish to meditate and seek the way to peace, 
you must do so in a safe and peaceful place. This wilderness 
is full of dangers. Gxne back to your city where you can medi¬ 
tate free from worry, free from care, 

HERMIT. When enemies and dangers come. I will offer the 
sweetest flower of loving-kindness. I will bathe them in the 
cool<lcar waters of forgiveness. Say farewell to your brother, 
and return to your towered city. 

YOUNGER PRINCESS. Love, your princess is tired of trees and 
wild ponds. Let us go back to our golden palace and towers, 
my prixKe. You are too young to live in the forest. Come with 
me. 

HERMIT. Younger and elder, my princesses, youi words are 
sweet: they jewel my ears. But I do not wish to go back, I am 
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now Oflly a hermit, divellef in golden caves, not golden 

palaces, 

m]nki$Sa. Listen to our words, follow our advice, grant our 
pleadings. Come back with us, 

HnRMiTL Aiy heart nq^akes with fear at the thought of re- 
sw'immihg the river of pain and disappointment. I care not for 
golden glfity. £0^<lfrL thrane. My palace is this forest. 

PRiNcii.'aiiS {iogethtry. But the forest cannot be yoiar 
paUce. You are too young and the forest is too full of dangers. 
Come haclc to the city where you can pursue your religion in 
peace and safety. 

kbrMiT. I am not afraid of dangers. Death comes to us all> 
and I have to die one day, whether L d.wcll in the city or the 

F]i[t4Cf;SSRS You arc Hio yoiing to be tied wjth 

the ropes of King Death. Come back with us. You ate a prince 
destined to rule in glory, 

HEUMiT. I care nof for glory, my sisters, my ladies. It is 
useless to try to make me go back. ... f have escapedl from the 
pain of striving to attain worldly glory. I will now strive to 
be able to row yo« iu the rafr of peace to tlie everlasting. Peace. 

[Exit HJtBMIT, fcflloH-'cd hj PklN'CrSMS.] 

SetNE tS 
THE fORtST 

AftU&Hyi ibree jcrffcJ, fitth ^ dj^treiif ffsft 

of tke fort if, art hfi/tg sboirn siianiiatieoffilyr of 

the fhrte ^rospf of attorj. art ftot suppftffd fo lee out 

atfotJ^ttr," 

Jjv fU ctJitFF of tht U tht tFtt «>tder u&ich iht- 
HERMtr usually duFetii. Tie enttndd frttktt ii ttiU there. 
HJtRMtT and PAINCBSSES tNttt etid lit VKder ike IrCf. Oa Ofie 
tide h anothtf iftt. A TftEe'COD ffflJtej imd. sitf under h. 
Oft the Other dde^ ocvTFAOONaAH snd hit mmsteTs: enter. 

iiAVWA. It Li now seven days since I put our obstinate visi- 

' It vritl be Ken (liil IT Kvin If. ifV t(w pley enJ Vie reit. ofttfl (1) ifviwi 
tmu KQW iLDiLiJbtn£i:4J9Jy, umJ tJt\t IbdkACe- pupF<k£e IhAt (t^C- 

ApSvtw if ktort AUt lef MCb other lithcfysli pLI ire vEaShle 10 Urt n>VdeocE. 
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tor in the dungeon. She must be in great terror now, and ready 
to yield. She must now be repenting that she was so obstinate. 
Release Minkissa. my ministers, release the rosebud, the 
f au Itless-hand sonse. 

\The ministers inform daywagonban that the dungeon is 
empty.} 

DAYWA. Ha. ha, a mere astrologer fights the gods, a mere 
human princess tries to run away from Daywagonban. Woman 
who refuses to love me, where are you ? I will shout. My shout 
shall reach her ears. You fool, you wretch, dare you run away 
from me? There can be no escape from my power; you will be 
caught, you shall be caught. 

[He shouts. The princesses hear the t-oice and run. The 
TREE-GOD puts them inside the trunk of his tree.} 

She depends on her two legs, I on my supernatural powers 
and god-given weapons. Foolish woman that runs away from 
my love, you shall be punished. My lord of the onAestra, 
trained in a university of musical learning, show me the way, 
and help me in my search for the priiKess. 

[The orchestra plays, and when it stops, he has arrived at 
the tree-hermitage. He sees the emerald casket, and the 

U Kyin U wm • pioAcer in sugg^enft. In bis Erst pUy. foltowina 

the interlude, there was rto divirion into Kcrtc*. In his Utcr pUy*, he introduced 
the innovation ot dieidin/t a play into teener. Howerer, as he was the pioneer, 
he war o/ten uncertain M his Keoes. But, even when he war rhowing tinuil- 
lanenur Kcnea, he was caroful that they should relate to one hig tccne, i.e. they 
thould represent different y«ru ot a forest, or different parts of a palace. 
Contrary to practice in the interlude, he never showed one scene repreaenting 
a forest simuliaiMOuily with artother representing a palace, or a palace-scene 
of one dty with anotliCT such scene of a different city. Sunultaoeons scenes were 
abindoned by the dramatiiii and the livicvt actors, with the cacning of the 
realist U Pon Nya, But the puppet show-ineo, more conservative thu living 
actors, have retained up to the present day the simultaneous iccnea, even when 
the puppM are presenting U Pan Nya's IFraapa. The show-men abo retained 
the practice of the interlude in showing a forest-scene simultaneously with a 
palace-acene. 

But even U Pon Nya retained some remrunt of the earlier practice when • 
gods arere being represmted. When an actor taking the part of a gud appeared, 
he was supposed to be on Mount Mayyu, the abode of the gods, and although 
he was supposed to see the other actors representmg human oeings. it was 
assumed that he was invisih^ to them until, at the orchestra played, he walked 
up to the other actors. This practice was deemed not to be against realistic 
effect, as in teal life also a god it believed to be invisible to human beii^ 
until he goes to them and nukes himself visible. 
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fcotrfffifiis thi jpiuisiciiSSJiS- Us decUei to jcllojif the 
whkh ittd him to ibe t^ee-coo. In ontiinf 
cttly, to he loiti in j ioliioquj hy daywagoNbAN,} 

UAVWA. Brother Tiec-^, 1 am looking for my 'wife, I see 
thab the trill of her fogt-marks ends aC your tree. Now^ now^ 
it is very dan^cjotis to hide my ■wife from roe. I nil a powerful 
ogre. If you dare tnsiilt me, 1 will soon maJee you wander 
hameless in ■the forest, like a slave. 

utee-OOTr Listen, you power fid ogre of [he ■fpicit. I do not 
care whether you lose or find your wife. I care not for your 
affairs. You are very nide in accusing me, a wrfect stranger^ of 
eloping witli your wife. You must be a blind cock looking for 

a hen that has followed another_Ha, ha, you remind me 

of a cocnplicated case in a court of law, A sdave was sued by a 
man in me court of a clerk of law. The man's own mother 
came and defended the slave. Now, now, ]e± me elotie, do not 
put me in your complicated case, I cannot be like that mother, 
J cannot defend yOur wife, and 1 cannot defend you cither.’ 
Brother, poor little brother, go homOr 
daVWa. tlrother god, do not siy insuituig words, do not 
crack jokes. My wife's foot-marks abruptly end underneath your 
tree. Yew cannot escape by rneie denial, You are not a defend^t 
in a court of law. No arguments will save you. Where is my 
wffe? Answer me quickly. Although you are a god, you are not 
the snn of the king af [he gods. J can punish you, 1 will puniish 
you. 

TJtEE-CJOO, My master of courtly language and polite man¬ 
ners ! Collector of revenue from such powerless beings as ghosts 
and demons, you cannot frighten me, my lad. [ care not for your 
wife that has left you because you are a mere animal-spirit.- It 
J3 no good threatening me, I am not afraid of such beings as 
ytju. This tree is a shady banyiin tree. Men come here to rest, 
breaking their tiresome journey through the forest for a few 
* ^cefuT moments of reiijration. f am not responsible for their 
footmarks, Go hornc, lad. Do you want some banyan flowers ? 
J am an bonourabCe god, I nc^'cr steal wives, 

OAWF,^. You minor-^god, you slave-god, you dare laugh at 

^ Tbc roeininK ij riot tteir. 1 ibtnk. it Jt i. nfEKiH^ U i. cOutEmpaniT' liw^suiE, 
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me, aiKl mock me? I am not the son of a merchant, I do not 
care whether your tree is an open market where men and cows 
and horses come to trade. I want my wife, and I will look under 
every leaf of your tree for my wife. 

TR£C>coo. You big brother of little spirits, you spirit afraid 
to go near a place of worship, is this your tree? Just touch a 
leaf and you will see what this loving brother of yours can do. 

[In a soliloquy, the trer-cod decides, m daywagoNBAN 
will not go away, to put magic dresses on the princesses 
which will make them look like ogresses. He does so. He 
gives OA\'WAGONBAN permission to search the tree. The two 
PRINCESSES come out. daywaconban thinks that they are 
ogresses, and begs the TREE-god for forgiveness. Exeunt 
TREE<X)D and the PRINCESSES still wearing the magic 
dresses. In outline ow/y.J 

DAYWA. Aha, that wicked sham hermit has my wife. I know 
itj I knew it, when I saw the emerald casket lying open near 
^ I will ^nish him. The golden tower, which man calls 
^e sun, is now hanging on the side of Mount Mayyu, tired with 
its journey to the human world and back. Its lights will soon be 
extinguished. But now it is shining like a ball of cotton on fire, 
for its guardians are polishing its golden turrets to make the 
hying jcwelled-tower ready for another journey at dawn. My 
lord of the orchestra, we must hurry to catch the hermit before 
the sun has completely set. 

[The ore lustra plays, and when it stops, he has arrived at 
the hermitage, where be finds the hermit.} 

You sham hermit, who spend your days in chewing chicken 
bones, instead of studying your religious books, you have hid¬ 
den my princess. I know it. I put her inside an emerald casket 
in a dungeon, but I lost both her and the casket. I find the 
latter near your tree. Where have you, to whom have you, sent 
my princess? If I do not find her, I will kill you.* 

HERMIT. Listen, Daywagonban, I did not send your priiKCSS 
away anywhere. I did not help her to go away from here, and 

oourM, he doe* oo( cetJiie ibat the hermit it hi* foemex eoemf. the 
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I have given her to nobody. I cannot prodtwe her, Bui I am not 
afraid. If only my death give you satisfaction, and give 
MMc to the foiest, 1 am ready to <ltc. But grant me but seven 
days to live- I wish to meditate and prepare foi my dea-th. I 
promise on oath to cOmc to you On the seventh day ftom now. 
{D-AWFAQorJ bAK tf> give him jeew Ex€tifji\r 

ScEiHE 

another ]>ART of the porbst 

Therf h a eavt ONt she., Enier PRiNCBSSEg. rhfy iJrr 
tired With rryrirg to get back IS rn'iUzafioit. They go iitio 
the tave to reti. Emer ktng unth ifiiiiiite/s. 

KtNG. My ministeis, gods of wisdom, we have anived at the 
cave built in. memory of my cider son, who was stolen away 
by ogres. Il is seven days since we were here last, ^ter and sec 
that the lave is fit foi pious persons to meditate In, polish the 
gold, emboss my coat-of-arms on die walls, put lovely and 
sweet-smelling flowers on the door. 

[JVfwwrcjj go to the care and then come oat-"^ 

CHIEF MiNifiTER. My lotd, we hflvC strewn the floor with 
flowers, we have lit wax candles. Bui, my lord, we found, on 
the bed-throne on which you usually sit and meditate, two 
ogresses fast asleep. 

KtNG. My darling son was stolen by an ogress, who cnteied 
my palace with evil guile. Since then, I have blunted my love 
for all ogres, hvery day, I swear at them, I jiray against them, 
1 increase my hatted for them. Lords, catch the two sparks of 
danger, capture rhe two ogresses, 

[Mmirterj enter the cave and conte out with the i'AIN- 
CJLSSJIS. They look like Ogretlet at they are Iffti tit iheit 
ttjagk dret-tes.J 

CHJEF XESNiBTEit. My totd, here are the tw'o ogresses who 
dared Eo sleep in the candle-lit and sweet-flowered cave built 
in memory of your son. 

KING, My son, my heir to the thrrjne, was stolen through cun¬ 
ning, An Ogress Stole him. Now 1 can have my revenge. Waste 
not youf time, my ministerB, by trial and expositions of crlmirial 
law. I order that they be chained to the execution post. Let 
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them be tied and chained. Let them live in torture for some 
days, only to die later. 

[The PRINCESSES are tied as ordered. Exeunt all except the 
two PRINCESSES.} 

PRINCESSES. Oh, oh, what sin did we commit in our previous 
lives to suffer thus? Oh, it is cruel to be in a foreign land, it is 

terrible to die by foreign hands. Oh, we must not die tike 

this, how could we? History will call this a rude episode if we 
are not rescued. Wc poor sisters, we poor women! Our country, 
our people, where are you! Father, Father, we raise our hands in 
prayer, will you not come atKl. save your helpless daughters? 
We are not ogresses, we are human princesses. Oh. oh, who will 
go and tell the truth to the cruel king? 

[Enter two goddesses.'] 

FIRST GODDESS. We are the goddesses that guard the two 
handsome and noble princesses, women as valuable as silver. 
Their father-in-law thinks that they are ogresses and will kill 
them soon. Sister, we must hasten and save our wards from 
pain and death. 

[The orchestra plays as the goddesses walk towards the 
PRINCESSES. The PRINC,ESSES osk them who they are,] 

SECOND GODDESS. Smile, laugh, be happy, princesses. We are 
your unseen guardians that lead you on paths of virtue. We will 
soon fetch the prince-hermit, who will tell his father that you 
are his daughter-in-law and^ou her sister. [Exeunt.] 


Scene l6 

THE FOREST 

Enter hermit. Enter GODDESSES. 

GODDESSES (together). Oh. oh. lord. Listen, young prince who 
has followed the example of the hermit Maydaryi and dwell 
in peace in the gray-brown forest, with trees washed in mist 
and dew, we are the goddesses who guard the two princesses, 
we guard and love them as their mother, now dead, loved them. 
We have come in haste as the two maidens are in great danger 
and pain. 
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HEEtMiT. 1 krwjw wbi* you ftM DOW, bot I tlo not JsDow how 
my diamoad-prtnicesses ace In psin. Why ace they in pain? Arc 
they being put to death because oi socae ctime? Arc theic 
bodies a-weaiy with pain? 

oODDiiSSES Oh, oh, locdl Listen^ little Budd ha- 

bud who adorns himseli in flowers of piety. The ptincesscs look 
aa if they wore ogies^. Your father, maddened by love of his 
elder boctij hates all ogres, and thinking the two princesses to 
be those hateful beings, has put them in ebains. 

HERMIT. I hear. But how did they come to look like ogresses? 

GODDESSES (^togeth^) . Oh, oh, master. Listen, he.rro!tj heic to 
a thione, who strings rhe flowers of piety and meditation. A 
trcc-god, to save them, put magic dtesscs on the two gold-buds, 
making them look like ogresses. But he forgot to take the 
dresses o£F. The two beauties are now as helpless as little spar¬ 
rows caught in a strong net. The only person who can save 
them is you, young prince, for you alone can tell the truth to 
your father, because to you atorte will ho listen.^ 

\Thi isBRMiT dttidis io go attd mpf ih^ peikcessbs., but 
be fttnemhen ibat be n/iU io delt^et himself to 
DAVWAfiONflAK At davets, fCT seven dayt haoe eUpsed. He 
notv hfutem to dawagonbah to ask for a dajff gruee^ 

Efienat, Itf puiiifie^J 

Scene 17 

P 

Bttter OAVWAOONaAN Mjd miijitters. Enter HERMIT. 

KER^JT, O king of [he ogres, owner of the flying chaciot, 
master of thunder which shakes the whole universe! As J pto- 
mised, J deserve to die Eomocfow at dawn. But 1 have two 
friends in great danger. Unless I save them, they will die. Xing, 

1 beg in humiiity that I be given one day's grace to enable me 
to journey to my frtends in trouble and in ])ain.. {Aside') I must 
sing him \cr 5 e 5 , jewels of the ear, honey-swcct food Of the car, 

] must beg in sweet verses and humble words, I must beg a 
day's life so that my princesses should live. Great king, 1 care 

* Eviti if the dcnlci -were takni tnfT i»w, it wmild Ik H)f tH jnLl It? uve 
Uk prirKCHHv iV Sw J(t(m ■igiiJtf only think [Jut Uif llltJ HSiuned 

liiEfliAi idroSi. 
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not for dcaith. I am not afraid to die. I know I shall have to die 
sooner or later at your hands. But I must save my two friends. 
Only a few moments ago, two goddesses came and told me 
the news that death is swiftly approaching my loved friends. 
Please do not waver, king, let me go to save life. I swear to 
come back to die at once.^ 

DAWA. You cunning little hermit. As death approaches, you 
think of all excuses, you speak false words... .^ize this false 
hermit, my men. Tie him to a post, with his head downwards. 
When the golden glass-tower startds in the middle of the sky 
tomorrow, I will kill him. My cook shall cook me a delicious 
midday meal. 

MINISTERS. My lord, my king. How could this hermit harm 
you ever? He has done no harm to you, has given you no insult. 
If he has spoken false words, he has done so only because he 
was maddened by fear of death. Please let him alone, lord, let 
him dwell in his tree-monastery, let him go his pious and 
harmless way. 

DAYWA. Your words enter not my ear. If he were a pious 
hermit, he would have come here to his death, without 
flinching, without fear. This is no hermit, but a cunning fellow. 
This is no master of learning, this is only a sham hermit. Stop 
your arguments, do as I order you. 

. [Tie HERMIT is seized and bound with ropei.] 

HERMIT. I am not afraid to die, but before I die I wish to see 
my mother. O mother, O father, all my dreams of giving you 
the cool water of religious truth are now shattered.... I am 
not afraid of death, I am not frightened of torture. Even Shin 

Mauggalan, the famous saint, had to suffer torture_But, 

my friends, my sisters, little ladies, pretty princesses, how are 
you going to escape from pain and death? Oh, oh, use your 
wits, my little mistresses, use your wits, use sweet words, and 
strive to escape without my help. Oh. oh. I am all upside down, 
my heart, my breast, my intestines are all topsy-turvy, they hurt 
me so..,. Oh, oh, you king of the gods, you king of the 

’ Of coune, be could not tell the oarc-kiiuc »ho hi» friends were, ts then 
DaTWA/tooban, leamwi^ the wliembouts 0 / the priiKeu, would to and Med 
bef ajiain. 
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golden mountain^ can yon ciof see me? Will ycni not 

sjve m^ny lives? Hivo ym. forgotten us? Fiieiid, king of the 
gods, who rests at the foot erf the paiadise-tree on a carpet 
inlaid with gold and adoincd with jewels, oh, mighty king of 
the gods, i ask your help, 1 ask your hcLpr. - - 
[FnJsr K3Nc; Of tH£ COOS fa tfnt cOrntfr.] 

KrKc of cons- Why is my cicpet, usually softer than 
cotton wool, why is my carpet of rubles and emeralds, why is 
my gold-and-silver carpet so hard? It is as hard as stdne. Oh, 
it is a sigjra that sojneone pious needs my help. I must look 
down the rriounrain side...,Ah. Daywagonban, whom I 
htinouicd hy giving a title, is determined to Idll his brother 
with his mighty bow, to kill the holy hermit. Mad ogre, be is 
as Daywadat, who tried to kill the master of gods and men, 
Thar ogre must not kill a holy man. J must guard against any 
insult to religion. 1 must warn the ogre-king. My followers of 
gold, my gods who bear the proud title of Umboftwala, my 
gods who Laugh and play on the tips of clouds! (/ijs^er 

My four faithful gods, Q masters of rain and clouds! 
ITie ogre-king is going to kill a pious hermit, thinking him to 
be a sham one. Send some thunderbolts, make the terrible 
noije of thunder, iet l^tnirag rend the sky. The Ogres will 
take the signs as warning, they will realii* that they are ill- 
treating a pious hermit. 

LfADEii DF TKC HAIN-CODS, As you Order, noble king, we 
will rend the sky with lightning, the air with thunder. 
Daywagonban shall realize that he must not ilktreat a ploua 

^hxnder d}id ligjfr/flwg. Hxeuof 

CFUEF MtNISTEit. Lord, lord, can you hear the Storm ? The 
ligl^tning sho^vs up Aerce clouds, the gods are angry at our 
laying our hands OP a hermit, a kinsman of the Lord iirmself... 
Listen to the thunder, look at the jky ligi^tcd up with EightflingL 
Look, look, lord, it Is as bright as noon. Quick, oh r^iitck, my 
king, order that the pious hermit be freed at Cincc. 

OATWA. You test my patience. Mo more words to my ears. 
This hermit stole tlie lovely inmate of the palace. Now he has 
come here Do tell tales. I shall punish, I wd|l punish, \ wiEI kill 
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this crooked hermit, when the round sun comes at dawn to 
drive away darkness ai»d rain. 1 will sleep now, disturb me not. 
{Emer kinc of the gods.} 

KING OF THE GODS. He will not take warning from the signs 
in the sky, he sleeps caring not for angry gods. At dawn he will 
kill the hermit, his own brother. 1 must put this magic sash on 
him. He will then realize and remember that he is a human 
being. He will lose his ogre-teeth, liis ogre-anger. I must hurry 
and make him repent. He will then realize that the hermit is 
his brother, he will know that his royal parents are mourning 
their absent and lost sons. 

[The orchestra hlays and when it stops, the KING OF THE 
COOS has arrived at where daywagonean is. The king OF 
THE COOS pssts the magic sash on daywagonban. He 
wakes up and realizes the truth. He frees the hermit, and 
greets him as brother. He decides to leave the world and 
become a hermit alto. He asks his brother to hasten home 
with him to free the PRINCESSES and see their parents. 
Afterwards, the two brothers will cotjte back to pursue the 
path of purity in the forest, the scene of their suffering and 
strife. Exeunt. In outline only.^ 
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BY U KYJN V 
SCBNC 1 

THE TWROHE-ROOM 

Writer KFisG itftd mifuHcrj. Th^y jiisciiij a^am of j-me. 7h? 
KJNC dffl.VUffrtrw h'n desire to retht fo a itron£Jtcry. But he 
has a(?t OS yes dtsided aii it st/ttettor. There are three jofts, 
the eldttt snd yomieiS hriis^ she strm of she chief queen 
nstd the other, she tent of the queen of the 'aortheTn vdng 
of the pe^ofe\ who ii of lose hitih btis the fni^ourite of she 
KING^ Enter to aO extressie coraef, nwuy from JtJNfi atsd 
snmiSirs, horthrum ejdgen Md her son., parpahein, 

NORTHfiRM QU£DM. OU (rf emeralds, Jpvcly chain tltst is 
tviitcd and worked m gold, oecklaM and locket that I shall 
always wear entwined aroimd my neck thrnughoojt my life, 
even if T were to Jive a thotfsand yearsl Do you still think of 
the promise, made by your fath« to me when you were but a. 
suckling ba^, sixteen years ago? He promised that you sl^onld 
be the successor to the throne after him. 

PARPAHEtN. Yes, my beloved lady, I always remember and 
think of it. He made that promise because yon were the owner 
of his gratitude, because yOu did some act for which he owed 
you a reward. I want to rule this kingdom, my loyaJ mother, 
and 1 think the lime Is riw for the piomise to be fulfilled. 
Please go now and ask the ling to appoint me as his successor. 

pjoRTHrRN QinlEN. One w|wm I can never love fully to my 
satisfaction, son of rny heart wiiom I have always nursed and 
looked after, my only child, in Spite of your father's gratitude, 
I have only my beauty. Birth and honour are Jacking: I am 
only Mistress Beauty. I am afraid that the golden city will not 
he given to you. the son of an unknown, of a nobody. Have ^"ou 


’ Ylbh Eut Lmii ^HllidEced fid pfi. 
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forgotten that there is an elder born, son of the great queen, 
who dwells in the front wing, adorned with countless towers, 
of the loved queen, surrounded by golden maidens, with all 
the glory and honour of the golden hoo king? 

PARPAHBIN. Tower of my gratitude, mother to whom I owe 
a mountain of gratitude hi^er than Mount Mayyu, I care not 
for my elder brother, 2^yathein. He is nothing, his opinion is 
nothing. Mother, ^ not misled by his sweet words, by his 
grand words He is a mere nothing. The only thing mighty 
about him is his conceit, which has been made Sb by the king 
puttying him before the court, and because of the empty phrases 
of his courtien If my father the king, whose glory islaves 
the lowest and the highest in the world, and under whose peace 
and protettion the whole kingdom flourishes, wishes to make 
me his heir all is well. If he does not, with a mind cunning 
1 ^ cr^ked, with a mind sharp-edged. 1 will plan and I will 
think. Please go before the king, and learn for certain his 
decision. 

[northern queen goer and kneels before the king.} 

NORTHERN QUEEN. Centre of the universe, to whom the 
whole world gives homage, master of the whole kingdom, lord 
who shares with the newly-risen sun the salute of this earth! 
Your son and mine, the prince, the pearl that this kingdom 
wears, has attained the age of sixteen years. In full audience 
was a promise made by you, regarding him; a promise as strong 
and abiding as the thunder-lightning machine of the sky, as 
elephant’s ivory, as abiding as if it had been nailed to the wall 
by brass and iron nails. Fulfil that promise, my king, and please 
grant the kingdom with a joyful heart to my son. 

KING. My consort from the northern wing, queen without 
fault, woman whose body shines with beauty as my glass 
^rone, silvered and diamonded, shines when the throne-room 
is lighted at night, in spite of my promise to you, your son 
cannot become king, partly because of his lower birth, mainly 
because of his drunken ways. Your son has proved himself to 
be a man of dirt, a man of faults. He cannot rule this kingdom 
of victories. And there is my right arm, my eldest son, my man 
who is a master of honour, and a conqueror of glory. By birth 
13 
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uid by chara^tci^ he ij to this chfone lo the near future. 

In any case, n* one can be put above him on the throne now. 
I wi!l give youe son a village, a towri, a district. Will that not 

be enough? [l^OUfflURN queen reiartij to ihf piunce.], 

NORTH EPiN QUEEN. Son snoKV'Watet, tose-wlet, necldaoc of 
pearls stiiuged with love! In spite of his swjret words to me, 
in Spite of Ills promise made tn honour, your lOyal father £e- 
fuses to give the city and the kingdom to yon. He promises to 
give you ^ prEndpality, a district to rule. He pretends that tc 
is giving you the honour because of his regard for us, but I 
know that he does not wish you to be near the throne. He 
wants to exile you, Hsc your cujiuijig, use your wisdom, my 
love. Err not, lose not in your anger. Gwtrol youiself, bide 
your feelings, and take what comes fn good part. 

parpahrin. Mistress of my birth, keeper of my gratitude! 
If my father, the god of the kingdom, really means to give the 
white umbrella and (be throne to the eldest priisce. he wanders 
from the path of honour, A king without honour cannot 
flourish long. The thrOne itself will be without honour. Tiion, 
it will be easier for tne to win it^ it will be easier for me to 
use my cunning. The throne will be my right, and history will 
praise me for winning it. 

NCATIiMN QUEEN. Lustrous emerald, pearl necklace that 1 
always wear in. love, son of my body! Listen, my loved one, fol¬ 
low not your intentbn, your inclination. People can guess your 
intentions, your plot will he d iscavered. Forget yOur wrongs, and 
control yourself. Bow to the throne, put yourself in a sweetness 
and pleasantness before them. After all, to be a ruler of a 
district is a great honour, a piece of great luck. Ik content, and 
go to rule in peace. 

PARPA 1 IEEN. Motlier with a million hearts for me, let me 
risk my life. Pity me not, forbid me not. If my luck Is good, 
why should I bfl content with a little district? ff my father 
breaks his promise, I am absolved from my allegiance to him. 
1 will use my cunning mind, my crooked mind, my wise mind, 
and I will gather mighty men of valout, and hy all possible 
methods, I will try to win me back my throne. Forgive me, my 
dearest mother. [fix^ewr.] 
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Scene 2 

THE THRONE-ROOM 
Enter four ministers. 

FIRST MINISTER. The king may waver and keep his promise 
to the northern queen. The kingdom will be ruined i£ the throne 
goes to that roof of bad conduct, the man without any 
imowledge-fruit, that bundle of drink, the doer of lowest deeds, 
prince without honour. He will ill-treat us, we the four most 
loyal servants of His Majesty. He will beat us, he will punish 
us, he will make us bald by contmual torture. No, no, we must 
not let that prince ascend the throne. We must tell the truth to 
the king of all glory, the victor that conquers the flower of his 
enemies. 

SECOND MINISTER. We must usc our knowledge, our expe¬ 
rience. Let us not rest a moment, until the danger has passra. 
He beats, be tortures. He is a drunken prince, he is brick, he 
is stone. When he becomes king, if he becomes king, his whims, 
his desires, how could we satisfy them, how could we please 
him? He cares only for his strength, he depends only on his 
right arm. He will execute some, he will torture some, he will 
bnt some, he will slay some, but he will ill-treat all. We must 
tell our lord the king. 

THIRD MINISTER. We must not die too soon. We are not 
practised long enough in the religion. If we die now, we will be 
reborn withMt any hope of escaping from his whirlpool of 
existence. The prince is certain to end our present existence as 
soon as he becomes king.... We must protect our lives.... 
Ahem, I am afraid we all love this life, in spite of all miseries, 
as insects love the candle. We give all excuses to live. We appeal 
to our religion, we appeal to this, we appeal to that.... >?^at 
have you to say, friend over there? 

FOURTH MINISTER. Yes. I will appeal to religion, and show 
you all why we ought not to die. When the prince beats us and 
tortures us and we die in agony, our minds will be bitter, our 
thoughts will be away from religion, and we shall fall headlong 
into hell; or we shall become formless beings, always in agony; 
in any case, we shall be like buffaloes sunk in mud.... Oh, we 
do not want to die in agony. We do not mind being beaten. 
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bting tortured, being made to dfcnk water mixed with Jhoise^ 
dung, but we do mind being put to death. And Parpahein 
pr<)bably, very Jikely, will at ante filay us. We muit tell the tmc 
state o£ allAtrs to our Jord the king. 

\EfHtr KING sud hfifeld.'} 

FIRST MiNt.STER. Lct mo submit this at once, my lord. Your 
middle son, Parp^hein, is not a guardian of the leligion, not a 
keeper of morals: he is a person crooked in. his sense of hO'nciur, 
Ho is a drunkard, and he miJics in bad company. He roams about 
the country robbing people and ill-treating all. His ways are 
Crooked, his mind is on the wrong f> 4 ifh, his words arc all 
untruth. He docs not bow bo you, he does not enter the throne 
room to tender homage lo you. Think of the future o'f your 
kingdom, of your people. Wc kneel before you and beg that 
the throne should never be given BO Parpahein. 

SECOND MtNisTEit. Let me submit this, my lord. The young 
prince Parpahein is alu'ays drunk, suiroutaded by evil persons, 
roaming the streets, shauting obscene words. He will foul the 
clear waters of this kingdom. Iti immorality, in cunning, ill 
crookedness of mmd. he bears the greatest fruit, his harvest is 
the richest. He is of great strength, his followers arc migjlty. 
He cates only for btule strength. He cares daily for drunken 
brawls If you shcmld give the kingdom to that bad prince, the 
country will be haunted with misery, the kingdom will go 
dry.. 1 . 1 bow low at your feet, and beg to remind you that 
your eldest son, Zayathein, from wbom glory radiates arul 
shines forth, has no faults, and his charm of character disarms 
even the bitterest enemies of the kingdom. 

THJHD MJHIBTEa. Grant me your ear, lord. Your SOn^ 
Parpahern, is shameless and lawless. He drinks and he gambles. 
His condiKt has holes, his deeds are rougii and wild. He abuses 
his positirtn, and siying that he is a king's son, cares for nobody, 
cares not even for your authority, He even hopes to rah you o£ 
your throne, k is not r^t, my king, that stidi a shameless 
drunkard should reign in your Stead. 

FOuflTH MiNtsTER. My lord, if he should be king, if this 
prince with little glory or honaur should sit on your throne. 
Outside And inside the capital, there would be riots and dis;- 
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content, people would be unhappy, and the kingdom will suffer, 
as the great Icingdom of Pagan suffered, through Sulcatay seizing 
the throne of King Kyaungbyu. No, lord, the throne ought not 
to go to the bad prince. I humbly beg that you give the kingdom 
to your eldest son, who belongs by right to the front wing, 
tlw usual abode of a crown prince. He is the rightful heir, and 
his ability alone points him out as the rightful successor. 

KING. I am afraid what you say is too true. My ministers 
will never tell untruths to me. The Lord Buddha himself had 
to obey the unanimous opinion of his clergy, and a king has 
to do as his ministers wiA. I shall have to give the throne at 
once to Zayathein. 

f^Aio//onf to tht hentld, who leaves and soon returns tvilh 
ZAYATHEIN.} 

Coign of my heart, fruit of my love, son whom I love to 


look and love always, heir to the palace, my )ewel.'*Be my suc- 
receive the throne of our race. Love your people as 
children of your breast. Be just to them. Lead them to the reli¬ 
gion. Mix with the wise, keep away from the foolish. Take 
notice of your astrologers, consult your ministers in all things, 
^trol your feelings, and your desires. Keep the Ten Moral 
Rules of Kings. Destroy all dangers to your kingdom, reward 
^ your soldiers. Promote the able, degrade the defaulter. 
Raise those who deserve to be raised, lower those who ought 
to be lowered. Take care that food, water, fire, and air arc in 
plenty m the city. Keep your swords and your spears shining. 
Build bridges, towers, forts, and walls around your city. Defend 
your kingdom. Tell not the sute secrets even to your chief 
queen, let there be peace in your realm. If there is a big dis¬ 
order reduce it at once into a small one. If there is a small 
disorder, reduce it to nothing..., Farewell, my beloved son, 
I now leave this world and go into the monastery. Forget not 
the parting words of your father. 

^YATHEIN. I take it all into my mind_I will strive to 

make my kingdom pleasant and peaceful, and I will soon 
ascend the throne. Farewell, gracious lord, beloved father 


[Hxeivff/.} 
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Scene 3 

A ROOM IN THE PALACE 

Enier northern queen. 

NORTHERN QUEEN. Because he is the eldest son, Zayathein 
is now king. He rules this kingdom in glory, and enjoys the 
peaceful shade of the palace. Though he rules in his father's 
stead, my son will not lx>w down to his brother, will not even 
enter the throne-room, where the king is holding his first court 
The new king will tK>t forget the old promise, and the fact 
that Parpahein comes not to kneel before him will make him 
realize that in Parpahein lies the danger to his throne. The 
might of my son is not equal to that of the new king, his 
present ability is nothing compared to that of 21ayathein. He 
can only disturb the kingdom, not win it. And then he will 
lose his life. It is no go^: Parpahein cannot rebel, must not 
rebel. I must coax my son and make him use sweet words to 
the king, and forget his plots, abandoning his rebellious ideas. 

[Enter PARPAHEIN.] 

My prince, son that guards ray life, man whose pride and 
valour are shown to the world as a flying flag! Do not be rash, 
my son, do not follow one side of your mind. Plot not against 
your brother. Your men are not many, your officers are few. 
Why not bide your time, and wait at least until your might is 
equal to the king's? 

PARPAHEIN. Mount Msyyu of my gratitude, mother with 
limitless honour! It is useless to try to win me over, it is impos¬ 
sible to conquer me through my ears. My father has given the 
throne to him, arsd I do not wish to stay on in the palace under 
Zayathein, serving him, inferior to him, looking like a man with 
a broken skin, powerless, gloryless, honourless. Mother, I will 
take my chance. I either miss or win. I will attack amidst bullets. 
If I am hit, it is the eiKl. If I am not hit, I reach my objective. 
I have no one to consider, I am alone in the world except for 
you. If you forgive me, all is well. If I am killed, mourn me not. 
I am a son of my luck. What it wills, I shall get. It will strive 
and plot. Fear not for me, loved mother withwt any equal. 

[Exeunt.'] 
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Scene 4 

THE THRONE-ROOM 

Eft/tr ZAYATHEJN, now KING, ministtrs, etc. 

KING. I have been crowned king, and I now rule in glory 
the kingdom of victories. I rule in my father's place, but 
Parpahein has not come before me, he has not come in to show 
his allegiance. Ministers, send Parpahein my orders that he 
should come to this room, while 1 hold audience. He must 
come at once, in the full robes of a prince. 

{Enter parpahein with some followers. They stand in an 
extreme comer of the stage. They are supposed to be out- 
side the throne-room, but near its entrance.^ 

PARPAHEIN. My followers who are crooked to the extreme, 
spearheads of roughness and boldness, men without religion, 
O logs of lawlessness! My mother and I are alone in this world. 
My father cared not -for us, broke his promise to us, and left 
us unprotected against the world. If no one loves us, why 
should we love any one?.... I shall show my brother what 
I can do. I shall be as irresponsible as a schoolboy, I shall be 
as high as the sky... .1 will be a dirty man, a drunken man. 
The king will send me messengers. He will send one, then two, 
then three, then more, summoning me to his presernre. Beat 
them, cane them, ill-treat all the messengers. Do anything to 
them, but let them not die.... Ha, ha, 1 will show what I can 
do. (He sings boisterously) ‘This little prince is in a faint. He 
will fall, he will die. He must have air, the air that comes 
through the white diamonded window of the throne-room.’ 
'This is a lovely new perfume. It is inside an emerald case. It is 
imprisoned in a little glass case, but its sweet smell will be all 
over the city. It has the colour of amber. Yes, yes, the perfume 
is going to be popular in the palace.’ 'Who will help me? I am 
.an exile, but I shall burn this city. Oh, beat you the drum, and 
catch you this flame.’ 

{Exeunt parpahein and followers, A courtier leaves the 
throne-room, and comes back a few moments later. He 
says that on his giving the summons from the king, 
PARPAHEIN beat him.'] 
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KING. Yes, he is in anger, because Father gave him not the 
throne. He is a fool, a drunkard, and a danger to the country. 1 
have known it long, but I have always shielded him from 
punishment and disgrace, because that will break his mother's 
heart. I have given him a chance to come and tender homage 
to me, and let me forgive the past.... I will give him yet 
another chance. I do not wish to punish him. He is my brother, 
he is the son of my father; after all, he is only a child-brother 
of mine. And there is his mother, ^e saved my father's life, 
at least she stopped his pain, while he lay in agony with a 
poisoned wound. With her lips, with her own dainty lips, she 
sucked out the poison from the woutkI. Also, when my nsother 
was ill, she nursed my younger brother as if he were her own 

child. I must learn to forgive, as a king always must._My 

learned ministers, whose knowledge of east and west, front 
and back, and whose vast experieiKe make you the glory and 
pleasure of my kingdom, my brother Parpahein, he is but a 
little child, spoiled too much love, but harmless. He is drunk, 
and I must not take offence at his treatment of my messenger. 
He is only a little child, testing his elder brother's love. We 
will soon send another messenger. 

[E»/er PAEPAHEiN ar before.^ 

PARPAHEIN. Men ruirved by lawlessness and foolishness, 
men of my heart, men of my miiKi, who have always stood 
by me ana fulfilled my desires! My father that gave me life 
broke his promise. 1 was to flourish on the throne. But the 
royal mouth kept not to its words. Until I rule on my rightful 
throne, 1 will not rest. The man who caused the promise to be 
broken, the eldest prince who gained the throne, the new king, 
is certain to send further messages, ordering me to come before 
him in audierKC. Ahem, break every bone in the body of any 
nncssenger that comes to me from the throne-room. Fear not, 
my men. 

[Exeunt. The king md ministers hat e been talking when 
PARPAHEIN spoke. Now they send two ministers to summon 
PARPAHEIN. They come back hurt and in pain."] 

MINISTER. My lord, we took with us some followers, and 
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summoned the prince to appear before you. But he and his 
drunken mob attacked and overpowered us. He slew some, put 
^e between tjic bamboos? broke the bones of many, and 
belaboured us all. Now he is reeling with drink like a merry- 
go-round. and is out in the streets, followed by his drunkw 
slaves. ^ 

KING. My brother cares not, loves not his elder brother, 
successor to his father on the throne. He is as King Zayatliat.* 
His pride flies forth and will not bow to me. Not content with 
jinking and gambling, he now slays the king's messengers. 
I must punish this brother of mine, whose character is crcK^ed 
and who IS jm enemy to the throne. Strip him of his carriages! 
houses, fields, attendants, villages, horses, elephants, swords, 
spears, weapons, gold umbrellas, dresses, uniform, and all other 
proj^rty he possesses. Make him a common attendant in the 
elep^t stables. Let him be guarded, and let poverty and 
hardship tame his pride. 

mimittfs go out. They return with parpahein, held 
roughly by soldiers.'] 


PARPAHEIN. Aha, aha! What did you say to me, my good 
fellows? Am I drunk? Of course I am. It is my very great 
luck, my merit in my previous lives, that gives me drink. Even 
if drink is bad for me, it is my own look-out. I am a man, and 
I can do, I will do, as I wish. 1 feel a prince only when I am 
drunk. If I am drunk, and if I misbehave, you can turn your 
eyts away.... Aha, although my luck is thin at the moment, 
my wit is deep. I care not for anything, anybody. I think and 
plot. If I dive, I dive until I hold the sand at the bottom of 
the sea. I am a prince of valour. What care I for you ? 


Scene 3 

THE THRONE-ROOM 


{Exeunt.] 


Enter king and minister, and converse. Enter in haste the 
youngest fyrince, athgmbain. 

KING. Brother of the palace-line, youth that I love, younger 


Aa mlnaiBCAt et totiure to make criminals coolets their deeds. 

A kina m India who killed hu father aad aeixed the throne, dwriivt the 
lifetime 01 the Buddha 
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brother who guesses the desires of his elder! You are sad, you 
are crying. Why do you hasten in here with a fading face? Do 
you miss our father? Did you enter this room forgetting that 
your beloved is no longer here? Are you disappointed to find 
only me? Tell me, little brother, tell me all your troubles. 

ATHUMBAiN. My lord, as it is the duty of parents to punish 
wayward children, you, who arc our father*now, have sent our 
middle brother to the elephant-stables to stop him from drink¬ 
ing and gambling. He is now really frightened, brother, his 
tusk is brc^cen, his face u faded and soiled.... I feel sorry for 
him, lord, and please forgive him this once. He has been tamed. 
Please release nim now, 

KING. Brother whose presence in the palace, in the rooms, 
among the towers, adorn them all, whose preseiKe in the 
champs makes the emerald palace shine with my people's love 
for him, brother tied to me with the string of love! No, no, 
I cannot release him. I did not want to punish him. But he was 
as the raven that comes again after being soundly beaten with 
sticks, he was the crooked tail of a dog. that can never be made 
straight. Beloved brother, ask me not his pardon. He will try 
to plot against this throne, against my life even. I must not 
neglect the fire that threatens to burn too brightly, I must put 
it out at once. Ask me not his pardon, brother. 

ATNUMBAIN. My toyal broker, my elder of glory, my king 
whose glory puts to shan>e the brightness of the world's sun! 
Treat not Parpahein as a stranger. We three belong to the 
same Sun-race, we have the same kind of intestines. Extinguish 
the royal punishment, forget your anger. I am his favourite 
brother. I will beg him, coax him. I can make him abstain from 
bad deeds. If he should err again, then you can punish him. 
But please free him now, brother, and believe me, I will make 
him behave. He loves me, and will do as I beg him to do. I 
promise that he shall never drink or gamble again. And, beloved 
brother, there is his mother, my darling, my second mother. 
She is all sorrow, her face is clouded. Will you not consider her, 
brother of my heart ? 

’king. Friend of the Sun, brother tied to me with strong 
ropes of golden love, youth as graceful as a dragon-snake, third 
in the royal line! In the country of the blind, the one-eyed 
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man is king. Parpahein is the one-eyed man among 'foolish 
drunkards. Because he leads a crowd of half-wits, he thinks he 
can stand against the king himself. He is still wisdomless, he 
is still untamed. Unless I destroy his foolish pride once and for 
all, he will be a danger to the peace of the kingdom. Ask me 
not to pardon him. He has to suffer only for his crime. He must 
remain in the stables for full three years, until his fiery temper 
is tamed and killed. [Exei/nt."] 


Scene 6 

OUTSIDE THE STABLES 

Enter parpakein. 

PARPAHBiN. Ahem, friend Zayathcin has taken away all my 
rank, all my property, and all my followers. He has put me as 
an attendant in Ae elephant-stables. Yes, yes, everyone has his 
turn. If 1 wait and if I plot, my turn too will come. There is 
always something for somebody. Everyone seems to manage to 
live somehow. Look at the headless crab, he seems to enjoy life 
very well. I am the son of a king, I was bom in the palace. 
I have hands, feet, bead. Why should I not reach my goal ? I was 
hatched among the towers of a golden palace, I am a seedling 
from the royal line. '^Tiat do I care? With a little luck, I shall 
have three kings in my hand, and who can have better cards 
than those? I will never die until I have killed my royal brother. 
I must think out the various advantages my brother has over 
me in our fight for the throne. Yes, he has the magic sword 
that the king of the gods gave to our ancestor, and which my 
royal father gave him with my throne. He has also the magic 
spear. I have no weapons. No followers, either. The only thing 
I can do is to get the spear and the sword. Yes. I will disguise 
myself, and leave this place as if I were an ordinary attendant. 
I will then climb the walls of the palace and steal the magic 
weapons. Afterwards I will jump on my beloved brother, I will 
tread on him, and I will kill him. [Ex//.} 
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Scene 7 

OUTSIDE THE PALACE-WALLS 
£«/#f KING on ont side. 

KING. Because I am the eldest son, I have ascended the 
throne of my father. I am determined to follow the tradition 
of my dynasty, and I will rule this kingdom with honour, 
flying the banner of justice and law. However, 1 do rmt know 
what the men and women of my city think. Do they praise me 
loudly.> Of do they whisper my failings? Many events have 
happened siiKC I was crowned king only this morning. I must 
know the opinion of my people. Therefore, I have come out 
of the palace, disguised as a poor labourer, so that I may 
wander in my city and listen to my people's gossip. 

[Enter parpahEIN on she other side.'} 

PARPAHEiN. When I come to think of it, be is the ruler of 
this mighty realm. Still, my turn will come, and 1 shall be able 
to stand against his might... Well, I suppose I must dare. 
I am alone, I am only a young prince. So what does it matter 
if I die? And if I live! I will be as sharp as a thorn, my glory 
will be as pointed as a spear... I have been tattooed with 
magic charms; I now repeat the magic words to myself. 
[A pojtse.Ji Now I will jump and climb this wall. Steady on, 
my priiKe! 

KING. Ah, as I walk disguised as a poor man, I see before 
me a nightman, a suspidous looking person. He watches the 
palace-walls, and the palace drum has just struck the hour of 
midnight. He cannot be a very pure and law-abiding person. 

1 will pretend that I do not see him. Hush! I will glance slyly 
and watch his movements. 

PARPAHEIN. The time has come, the drum has struck the 
hour. I must scale the walls quickly and steal the magic 
weapons. This reminds me of the famous robber hero 
Ngatetpya, w1k> raided even the palace in the kingdom of 
* 1 will dare as be dared. I am a man, I am a prince of 

' SjjcAimt. cine oS the mwy liRte kin^tdoim that cime into beintt efter the 
fill «if Pwa floutiibcd Ima ISIS to IS64, Njt»letp|w w*» • street phiUn(hn>- 
pnt ^ built meny moMMcrtn mmI pa/codas, which he atways anoiMoceJ to 
have been "built by public charily". At niabt, divpiucd, he raided the huuart 
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valour. I must not be afraid. 0)me on, lad, care not for guns 
and swords and spears. Jump over the wall, risk your life. Do 
and dare. Steel yourself. My lord of the orchestra, play me a 
short encouragement to cliinb the wall. 

[The orchesira plays and stops."] 
lONG. That man has some valour and some strength. He is 
trying to scale the wall. He is a nightman, a robber, a thief. 
If he is brave, 1 will be brave too. I will capture him single- 
handed. without using any weapon. As wax is subdued by fire, 
wr friend of die night will be subdued by his king. My lord 
of the orchestra, make ready to help me, the king. 

[The orchestra plays and stops.] 
PARPAHBiN. Come on, friend, scale this fort. Jump on to the 
wall. Though it is high and well-guarded with spikes and all, 
I have the ability to negotiate it. I have a magic needle in my 
arm, I have on rne the neck of a wild bird, the hair of a 
cockroach, the wing of a peacock, the intestines of a cat, the 
right arm of an alchemist who died in his laboratory just as he 
was going to become a zawgyee, a multi-coloured pumpkin. I 
have on my body tattooed pictures of a monkey, a lizard, and 
an ogre. They will help me to conquer this mighty wall.' O 
master of the orchestra, make ready to help me to win. 

[The orchestra plays and stops.] 
KING. That person probably possesses some charm to be able 
to climb the wall. Well, the might of a king's body can match 
any charm. I will conquer him without any weapon, with my 


of (he wnlthr. JncludiM the p«l«cc iuelf. He not «r*en xutpeoed for ilie 
r«*oen« iwhl ooe nixhi (m met the kiajt dii^uised m « robtxr. Nettetpyt 
the kina 10 be his lieutetwnt »nd tneether they raided msny houses. 
Tncy parted More dawn, but the kina bad by then recoanixil l^atetpya. 
bfouaht to trijU ^ nest day. The people, leamina that the dari^ 
'*'***’ **"atr-h»nded and unaided until he met 
me proclaimed bun a hero; it came out at the trial that all the proceeds of 
the raids were spent wholly on the poor and in buiUtiix paeodai; he and the 
kiUK bad learnt to admim each other, as during the raids they risked their lives 
together many a hose; hts ^icaJ sense of humour, bis respectful but fearless 
dmeano^ at the trial — all tl^ factors combined loxcther to win him has 
pardon. He later tweame a minister and led many warlike expedJtionsL s^ 
was much loved and respected. ^ 

"nie refercM results in dramatic irony, for Parpahein docs not realice that 
he IS ^moK like Ngatetpya than be imagines as he also is going to meet the 
kinit >n disguise. 

' Alt charms supposed to jt<«c their possessor /treat physical stren/tth, and 
make him immune from injury. 
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right arm only. My lord o£ the orchestra, help me to follow 
him. 

[The ofthestfM pUyj, atd the king chases parpahbin 
and catches bhn. Of, course^ they are supposed to he jump¬ 
ing on and off the wali. parpahein jumps on to the wall, 
the KINO follows suit, parpahein jumps down again to 
escape pursuit, and the king does likewise.'^ 

KING. Aha, my luck is good. I came out to hear idle gossip, 
and instead I catch Parpahein, armed with a dagger, scaling 
the wall. Your behaviour condemns you, Parpahein. You came 
here to kill your king. 

[Enter ministers and soldiers running. They recognize the 
king and kneel down. Some surround the struggling 
parpahein.] 

Take this rebel, my lords. Tie him with ropes, and execute 
him when morning dawns. 

J He walks towards the other side of the stage, follou>ed 
y two soldiers. The rest surround parpahein, and pre¬ 
pare to tie him as a common crminalT^ 

parpahein. What ails you, friends? Why do you surrouiKl 
me in haste? Tell me why have you entered my royal presence. 

FIRST MINISTER. Your brother the king orders that you be 
imprisoned for the night, as you heard. Though you are the 
king's brother, we servants of royal justice cannot consider 

C feelings. We must bind you as common criminals are 
d. My lord, resist not, but yield to greater forces. Look at 
the spears flashing, look at the swords shining over your head. 
Restrain yourself, my lord, and let the soldiers bind you. 

PARPAHEIN. Ill-treat me not, although you have the king's 
orders. Bind me not I am a prince born. A king’s son should 
never be bound with ropes as a common criminal. I am not 
afraid to die, to undergo torture. I will not resist. I will come 
with you quietly to the prison. But bind me not Let me not go 
down in history as a common criminal, let it not be said in 
history that you treated me as a common criminal. Whatever I 
have done, 1 still remain a king's son. Bind me not. Lead on, 
show me the way. I will come quietly. 
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SECOND MINISTER. Ah, Mistcr Criminal, Brother Felon. You 
cannot argue, my lord. You are a danger to our country, you 
arc a rebel. You arc the hre that threatens to burn our 
kingdom. 

\Tb*j tie him with ropes. Enter the youngest prince, 
ATHUMBAlN. On teaming the facts, be runs and kneels 
before parpahein.} 

ATHUMBAlN. Brother, you have rushed rashly into the net, as 
birds and wild fowls go to their deaths. There is no denying it, 
you are completely caught. In this state of affairs, do not make 
people hate you by being stem with them all. Do not be hard, 
do not be harsh, brother mine. Use sweet words and control 
your pride. Bow down low, aiKl escape from death, my dear 
lord. 

PARPAHEIN. My dear, pretty brother. In this life everything 
ends, and why should I be afraid to meet the natural end? I 
will never bow down and kneel for my brother's protection. 
What do I care? I shall be put to death. But even my bones 
shall shout dehancc to all. 

ATHUMBAlN. Blame it on drink, and ask for pardon. Say 
drink made you mad. Put our brother’s feet on your brow, 
kneel down, raise up your hands in prayer, beg for pardon. 
He is your brother after all, and he will pardon you and save 
you from your death. 

[He runs to the king and kneels.'\ 

Brother glory, the roof of all kings, owner of the white 
umbrella that is perched proudly on the golden tower! While 
the whole city sleeps. Brother Middle scales the wall. He is 
caught. He is a robber, he is a thief, he is a rebel. He must 
be punished. By law, he can be put to death. But provided a 
aiminal is adequately punished, provided there is no further 
danger from him, there is no need to kill him outright. Parpa- 
hein is subdued. If you save him from death, the country will 
praise you. Let him be beaten and caned at the cross-ro^s, if 
you wish, but kill not your own brother, my dear lord. 

KING. Brother who equals the most precious pearl in beauty, 
my beloved Athumbain! Parpahein had only the worst of 
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intentions towards me. otherwise he would not have tried to 
climb wer my palace-wall at dead of night. He had only 
crooked thoughts, unstraight mind, unsmooth ideas. I must not 
under estimate my enemy, I must not think that the fire-moun- 
tain of danger is only an insect of annoyance. Even if the fire 
should consist only of dying sparks, I cannot neglect it, as 
iXherwise with wind and time, it may burn down my throne. 
Brother, the fire must be put out before it burns anything. I 
must kill the rebel at once. 


ATHUMBAiN. Let mc Submit this, my brother. It is true that 
his offence deserves death. He erred in his path, he wandered 
from his allegiance. He plotted againft his king. But the fire 
that dares to burn is only a little fire, and a handful of sand 
will put it out. Why use water and men and soldiers, when a 
handful of earth will extinguish the fire? Why use the terrible 
weapon of death when a lesser punishment will do instead? 
Moreover, he is one of us, our intestines are of the same king, 
our bl<^ flowed into us from the same stream. His father is 
ours. If you wish not to consider him, consider his sorrowing 
mother. If you wish not to consider her. please consider the 
wishes of thb little brother, who was in your mother’s womb. 

heart has the same golden blood as yours. Please con¬ 
sider and be kind to this shadowed-face, stricken with misery. 

KiNC. Beloved brother, worthy in every way to be a scion of 
^r fxwsc. though be did compass my death, though his guilt 
a glaring, for yours reasons. I will release him. and paidon 
him. Your sweet and gentle words win me over. Gods and men 
w. praise >'ou for your deed. My people who love you so well 

will blame ok if I were to refuse your prayer_ I pardon 

Parpahein and order that he be released at once. But he is wiled 

for the 

hX ^ proclaim his release, my 


[Exit, foUou'td by tome soldiers, athumbain goes to the 
other group and proeleims the king's orders. PAAPAHBtM 
it released. Exettnt others.'] 

PARPAHEIN. Now is the time, I will attack and conquer this 
kingdom as suddenly and successfully as the horse descends 
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on the line and checkmates the king in chess.* I am a prince 
bom in the northern wing. But my plots almost reach the sky. 
I am the son-in-law of success. Oh, yes, I will leave this city, 
but not into exile. I will come back soon to destroy the towers 
and castles of the king. I now go with a crooked mind, a mind 
full of ideas, a mind bent and strained with thought. My lord 
of the orchestra, please lead me on my way. 

{The orchestra plays the 'forest tune'', which lasts for some 
minutes, while parpahein walks up and down. When it 
stops, he has arrived at a village in the forest. Enter the 
heMman of the village with some villagers.'^ 

HEADMAN. Man well-known for ability and glory, prince of 
the golden palace, how come you here at dawn, without horse 
or carriage or followers? It seems very strange to us. Please 
enlighten us in your golden voice. 

PAJtPAHEiN. Ofhccr w'ho administers faithfully and ably the 
district of Pyiso-myaydaing, famous headman of this village! 
The reason why I have come to this distant frontier is because 
I want to win the throne, which was promised me by my royal 
father. He broke his promise, and gave the throne to his beloved 
eldest son, before he retired to the monastery. I will fight this 
injustice, and will put me on my rightful throne. My schemes 
are all worked out, my plots are all ready. But I need gallant 
and faithful followers. Will you and your villagers help n>e 
to my throne? Think it over. If I succeed, there will be ample 
re«'aH. 

» HEADMAN. Let me submit this, my prince. Worry not, sorrow 
not, for your throne. There is no need to get thin, to put a 
sorrowful look on your face, through disappointment. We will 
win you back your crown. Appoint us your officers, and we will 
soon march on the capital. Please do not weary your mind with 
anxiety for your throne. Your attack against your enemy-brother 
Zayathein must be successful, for these followers of yours, my 
prince, will be sharp, will be thick-skinned, will be rough’and 

* Burm^ ch«* diffm htta tiui of European and orber nations in d«aiL 
the priociplM are ^ Tb* hocae it eaactlf strnilar in moremtnt and 
inporlaoce to (he knight of European chess. 

Id 
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daring. Wc will soon form ‘ourselves into a victorious army. 
Death fighting for you is nothing to us, ray gallant lord. 

Scene 8 
THE forest 

Enter athumbain with some followers. They are fottmey- 
ing to an adjoining kingdom to bring back its princess to 
be married to the king, athumbain is the royal ambassa¬ 
dor. They decide to pitch their camp for the night. They 
sleep. In outline only. A pause. 

{Heard off). We are not afraid, for we arc men of valour. 
With gongs beating, drums sounding, flags flying, we soldiers 
of Parpahein march swiftly in the dark. The night is cool, the 
sky has turned deep-brown with darkness, the mist in fear runs 
away from us, the buds on the trees wave to us in greeting. 
The time has come, the drum has struck. We, the trusted sol¬ 
diers of Parpahein, will march on to victory. We are glad to 
conquer, we are as swift as a flying bird, we are the kinsmen 
of the Thuya soldier-gods. O fairies of the forest, protect us 
on our march and in battle. Our swords are unsheathed, our 
spears are shining, our flags arc many. We will drink ourselves 
to madness when wc win the city. We will destroy 2Uyathein, 
and he shall become the powerless brother. Gxne on lads, to 
diamonds, to gold, and to victory! 

{parpahein enters with his army. He seizes athumbain 
and followers. He says that athumbain is guilty of a 
heinous crime. When they were young, ATHUMBAIN shared 
with him his mothers milk, and therefore committed a 
robbery. PARPAHEIN is still suffering from the effects of 
the wrong-, he is thin and weak because be was under¬ 
nourished as a child. Found guilty of this mockery of an 
accusation athumbain is executed, and his attendants 
forced to join the rebel army. Exeunt parpahein and 
followers leafing the dead body of athumbain. In 
outline.) 
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Scene 9 

THE THRONE-ROOM 

Shouts and sounds of fighting are beard. Enter king with 
his magic sword and spear. A minister rushes in and 
reports that parpahbin and hit rebels have seized the 
palace itself, attacking with suddenness in the dark. He 
begs the king to fly as resistance will be of no avail, point¬ 
ing out that if he escapes, he can rally his supporters 
around him and win back the throne from parpahein. 
Sounds of soldiers shouting death to the KING are heard. 
The KING jumps away from the stage as some rebel soldiers 
enter. They soon leave, shouting. In outline only. 

Scene 10 

THE FOREST 

ATHUMBAIN lying dead. Enter the king. He sees the body, 
takes it in his arms, and weeps. 
king. Brother Athumbain who was tied to me strongly with 
the golden thread of love, brother whose bone was connected 
with my bone! I am burning as if the shining midday sun were 
inside my breast, drying up my heart. Tears come down as pearl 
necklaces. I cannot restrain myself. I have to cry, although 1 am 
a king, for my love cannot hide my grief.... But I must not 
cry ‘as much as I want to, for the whole world, this very earth 
itself, will then become haunted with grief to hear my 
sorrow.... My sorrow and my longing for you, my Athumbain, 

break my heart_When Prince Rama and his brodicr lost 

the Princess Sita, they ran here and there with grief. But their 
sorrow was nothing compared to mine... Yes, we all have to 
suffer, we all have to die. Until we reach Nirvana, we shall go 
through again and again this torture of grief, this torture of 
having to lose always the ones we love. But this knowledge does 
jiot stay my tears. I am king, I am lord, I am above my wisest 
ministers. I am wise, I know my religion, I have studied, and 
1 have learned wisdom. But when it comes to grief, my expe¬ 
rience and my learning cannot help me drowning in the ocean 
of my sorrow... ^ Athumbain, Athumbain, where are you, my 
brother? Yes, you and I, brother, are now burnt out and 
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destroyed, as if ten suns bad burnt us. For what sin in prwious 
lives do we perish thus? Athumbain, my brother, in this forert 
glade, adorned with handsofnc-stemmcd trees, perfumed with 
jasmine-smells, wc pUy our drama of tears. 

[Efl/er tfttuy from tht brothers, a ZAWGYEE.y 

ZAWGYEE. At last, I have achiescd what I desired, I have 
obtained the philosopher's stone, and I have also become a 
zawgyee. My stone can turn lead into silver, brass into gold. 
I have eaten that compound of alchemy, which makes me above 
nature, above this carthliness. 1 cannot be hit by bullets and 
bombs, and swords and spears wound me not at all... I c^ 
be king. But what care I for worldly power ? Make way, make 
way, 1 wish to leave the abode of human beings and retire to 
the forest. My lord of the orchestra, please show me the beauties 
of the forest. 

[He waiks up and down as the orchestra plays. It stops.} 

I have reached a lovely part of the forest-Look at the 

flower-towers, look at the waterfall. Here is a streamlet, there 
is a little pood. Here are pebbles and silvery sand. Green moss 
covers that rock, green water flows silently down that stone. 
The heat of the midday sun has no effect on the coolness of 
this peaceful place. Short trees and tall trees, big trees and 
small trees, they stand side by side and greet the wanderer in 
the forest... 'That fem clings to its lover, that tree is defiant. 
This bush looks inviting, that bamboo looks charming. That 
place umder that tree is sn>ooth-lawned. Did some fairy play 
there before I came and frightened it away ?.... What a lovely 
place! A poet can live here for ever to write his verses on 
this beauty. 

[He walks on and meets the two brothers. He recognizes 
the KING. He soothes the king, and touches the dead 
ATHUMBAIN with his wand, and restores him to life .... 
The brothers are oterjoyed .... The ZAff'GYEE offers to 
win back the throne for them. But they are tired of life 
and its sorrows. They decide to go to a thicker part of the 
forest, and lire as hermits. They bid farewell to the 
ZAWGYEE. Exit the ZAWGYEE on one side, exeunt 
the brothers on the other, as the orchestra starts to play.} 





APPENDIX V 
PADUMA^ 

By U Pon Nya 
Scene 1 

THE THRONE-ROOM 

Enter KING and ministers. He summons his seven sons to 
appear before him. They enter. 

KING. My beloved sons, my golden princes, my men of 
destiny, your arms and horses and men are so many that there 
may be trouble in the near future. Arrogant youth, blind youth, 
greyly youth may urge you to plunging the country into ruin. 
We kings are taught: ‘If the bnk is long, cut the beak; if the 
wing is long, cut the wing.’ Therefore I order that my beloved 
sons should leave the city, and take for their palace the forest 
on the silver-misted mountains, until youc father grows tired 
of this world and enters the abode of the gods, on pleasure 
bent. When your father has thus departed this life for the 
six-storeyed paradise, you will come back to rule the country, 
surrounded by mighty men of valour. 

PADUMA (the eldest prince, aside to his brothers). My golden 
brothers, you hear the orders of our lord the king, ^ing the 
owner of power and wealth, he is anxious and therefore heart¬ 
less, and he thinks that our retainers are too many. We must 
be careful in our reply. Do you wish to say anything in 
particular? 

SECOND MtOTHBR. Dear lord, hero of our dreams, our be¬ 
loved father acts as if he were a stranger to us. There is no 
remedy against his cruel decision, for he is the master of this 
country’s power, except to cottquer his wrath by submission and 
humble appeal. Beloved brother, please appeal for us. 

PADUMA. Descendant of the Sun, Master of the Continent, 
our beloved father! You have ordered us to go away to dwell 

' Thu pltf tiM bwn ecatidered on pf> 74-a 
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in the far-off forest, thinking only of future rebellions and 
distress that may be occasioned by our and gold and 
jewels Need wc leave our beloved palace where we were bom 
and tought to play? Do you not pity jfour own sons that now 
kneel in sobmUsion and in love? ^tip us of power and weal*, 
of cold and men and elephants. We will drink yet agam the 
water of allegiance, and serve you with ever-willmg hearts as 
humble commoners. 

king. The blood of your father’s heart, my seven princes, 
I am the fountain of justice in the kingdom, and I ^ve to^ 
according to kingly duty. My love is knit to y<wr 
my duty to the kingdom demands that I must extinguish the nte 
that threatens to bum too brightly. Prince Rama, his beloved, 
and hii brother were exiled from their kingdom, so that there 
should be no riots and disorder in their father’s country. Neces¬ 
sity demands that my orders should be absolute and there sh^ld 
be no further argument. Hasten to the forest, blame hard rate 
alone. Your father’s heart follows you in exile.* {Exeunt.} 


Scene 2 

THE FOREST 


Enter the leeen hrotbert. 

PAOUMA. We have arrived at the cloud-darkened, misty- 
brown hills. We have lost our beatings and we do not know 
which is cast or south or north. Our emerald consorts are so 
fatigued.that they refuse to walk any further. We can 6nd no 
fruit or meat to appease their hunger. Let us hold a council 

of war. . u ^ 

SECOND BROTHER. Brother with the grace of a god, brother 
beloved of other brothers, brother meant to rule the world! 
We seven, for tiic sake of our country, should take care that 
at least one of us should live, in order that there should be a 
king for our people. The duty we owe to our people demands 
that we should preserve our lives as long as possible. When 
there is a necessity, even a mother must sacrifice her son. We 
must kill our wives in turn and divide etjually their flesh for 


* PrcMitubly. the exile o# the peiaces ii deasuKled bf the iniiiuteti. 
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our food. I know we shall have to suffer for this sin in our 
next existence, but let us leave the future to take care of itself. 
At least we ought to postpone our deaths, even though King 
Death is certain to conquer us in the end. 

THIRD BROTHER. Listen, my lord. Man cannot resist three 
desires, the desire for food, that for drink, and that for woman. 
Other desires he can resist, -for there can be substitutes. Of the 
three, the desires for food and drink arc more pressing than 
that for woman, their intensit)* i$ ten times more. Even though 
death is certain, we should postpone it as long as possible, as 
we cannot guess what help Fate may bring. 

FOURTH BROTHER. Let me submit this, my lord. On the 
red-hot sands of a desert, a mother walks, with her only child, 
a suckling babe, in her arms, and a basket on her head. The 
heat increases. With a half-heart, almost broken with pain, 
she takes off her dress and by putting it on her burning feet, 
she tries to fight the heat of ^e sands. The heat increases. She 
puts down the basket, and stands on it for a while. The heat 
does not diminish. She can stand it no more. With a breaking 
heart, with little pearly tears in her eyes, she takes her beloved 
jewel, her child, and stands on it, to save herself from the 
intense burning-pain, if only for a few moments. From this, 
my lord, let us take a moral. One cannot love others better than 
oneself. I second my brother’s proposal to kill our wives. 
Follow our plan, my jewel brother. 

FIFTH BROTHER. My loid, it is the habit of man to protect 
his wife at the cost of his wealth. But he protects his life at the 
cost of his wife. If a prince's life is saved, and he lives on, 
wife and jewels he can always get. The situation is ugly, and 
we must preserve our strength at the cost of our wives. 

SIXTH BROTitER. My lord it is written in a famous book, that 
human nature makes a man forget the affairs of others when 
his dear life is in danger. In another, it is written that let alone 
a prifKe, a beggar, b^ause of his manhood, is better than the 
best born of females. We are men, we belong to that sex that 
gives Buddhas to the world, for a Buddha is always a male. 
We are princes, whom Fate has singled out for great deeds 
and campaigns bold. Shall we lose our lives, just because we 
are scrupulous about our females? Should we starve, while 
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living food walks bisidt us? A da^ of Ij'f* is svorth ((vciything. 
Hurryj oJ\ hurcy, iny Jord, and let us lelieve our sm^eiirig- 
SirvKMTK MDiTHER. When the great sages of the past gave 
names’- to various things^ they named the wife 'tiol to itch', 
for the simple reason that the purpose of a naan talung his wife 
is to make her seratidi his hack. There is no greater itch than the 
itching of the intestines for want of food. Let us scratch out 
itching with the help of our wives^ though in a slightiy different 
Way thaii that in use in Che time of the great sages!- 
PAbtisfA. O flowers that arc bound to me with the string of 
brotherly love, O hrotheis., your unanimous opinion gives me 
great,sorrow, and a fear of impending disaster, Your plan 
appears to you logical and suitable. But do not forget artcient 
fables and stories. Nine miUioii swans were once dcslrnycd, 
because they learned to the flesh of ihcEr fellows, and King 
BawjJrhat was expetied from his kingdom for eating human 
flesh. I cannot deode. I kfK>w it is against all human principles 
to kill and e^t our prinocsscs. The sight of your tortured faces 
makes me wish, however,, that 1 could agree to your pian. 
We cso blame but hard Fate, and pray and wish for swift 
and sudden death. 


Scene 3 

ANOTHER PAM OF TH£ FCWEST 

E/Iltr PADUMA Hini h^S PRiXCESS. 

PAUtTMA. Small of waist and lovely of breast, the pride oi the 
palace, the rarest flower that [ will always wear until death I 
Our brothers have eaten up, in the madness of starvation, my 
royal sisters that had laughed so often in the shadow of our 
palace. The brOtberJ, too, will die soon, for they will each 
other. We have walked and run for miles. But we must go on, 
and along the rough paths of the forest, can the palace-bom 
princess walk? 

PRINCESS. The jewel of the whole world, the never-fading 
flower of yonr coAJOrt, man worth a kingdom! 1 /«! my strength 
ebbing away, and I feel that my misery is golltg to end here. 

' Tjiif il a pun ta Ibt flllUMi ™sid, whidi, tilecn ff ont 

worJL BHinj vr/r, buE -irJikfa if -f-Bn EUEin; 'nU » lEfli'. 
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My golden jewel, say farewell to me. Love, we now part for 
ever. Please leave the lifeless body of your princess in the forest 
glade, and fly for your life, my dear lord. 

PADUMA. My playmate of the palace, have you ever heard of 
such a thing as this.^ How can you die when I am with you? 
Do we not live together? Then, shall we not die together? Talk 
not of death, my love. I will carry you on my back, and take you 
out of this directionless, pathless, dark-brown forest, and the 
sun-baked silvery sands. 

PRINCESS. My lord of pure gold that I gaze at for ever in 
ecstasy! In this forest-desert, we shall never find well or pond 
or lake. It is midsummer and midday, and the heat and fatigue 
are bursting every blood-stream of my poor chest... Oh, for 
some water 1 My lord, is not this life one long misery? Why can 
I not die, when I wish to die from this pain ? Do you love me, 
lord? Then, kill me now and save both yourself and me. My 
golden lord, spare not this misery, this suffering that is me... 
Oh, oh, fires t^rn in my breast, and my bodice is tom with the 
heaving of my chest. Love, do not look at me, you might pity 
me too much. Kill me swiftly, lord, and relieve me of my pain. 

PADUMA. Friend of my heart who is lovely and soft in body 
and in heart as honey-wax or lily! How can you die of such a 
little thing as thirst, as long as your big brother is still alive? 
Be not lilw the elephant that gives up going through a gap, 
when only the tail is left on the other side. We have walk^ 
through undergrowth and shrub and rough*, rocky ground. We 
see only pearl and silver sand before us, and can we not walk 
easily now? Take heart, faint heart, my love. Here is cool 
water, (paouma makes a rut on his /eg with his sword, and the 
PRINCESS sucks the blood.) Aha, you look refreshed, my little 
girl. Steel your heart, and walk but a fea' steps more, and we 
^all soon be out of this forest, and find a suitable place to 
settle on. 

[The orchestra plays while the two walk, to denote that 
the scene is changing, and when the orchestra stops they 
have arrived at the edge of the forest, by the side of a river. 
On a raft, a mutilated and bleeding man, with his limbs 
missing, enters."] 
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THE MAN. In the snare of life, I am caught in misery. Pursued 
by bad luck, tempted by bad gods, 1 again and again took the 
property of others, using all my wits. I was caught red-handed, 
and th^ have cut off my hands and feet, my nose and my 
ears, and sent me adrift on a makeshift raft, so that I should 
drown in agony... I do not know where this will end, where 
the raft will stop. The only thing that can end this miserable 
wretch is death.... Help! Help! 

PADUMA. Flower made of golden wax, jasmine that is united 
to me by deeds of merit I did in a previous existerKC, the orchid- 
bud that is strung with my love! Amidst the din made by the 
waves, the whirlpools and the rapids of the swiftly flowing 
river, over the noisy sands, I hear the louder cry of a man in 
pain. Look, look! What can it be that floats on the river? 
Who can it be that cries in pain ? 

PRINCESS. Husband endowed with all the virtues, husband 
that is always pure, the sun-descendant that shines for ever on 
my brow! The unfortunate wretch that has been sent adrift on a 
makeshift bamboo-raft by cruel men, will soon die among the 
waves, if none saves him. Poor wretch, it would have been much 
kinder had he been ordered to be killed at sight. Pity his fate, 
my lord. 

PADUMA. Kindly princess. I think he has been punished by 
royal justice. The raft is sinking, and the fellow will soon 
drown. Let me save him, beloved, from certain death, and 
restore him to life, and I shall thereby gain exceptional merit. 
(Aside to the orchestra.) I that pray to be a Buddha one day 
will now swim, and sacrifice my life even to save this fellow- 
human. My lord of the drums and flutes, use your nimble fingers, 
and play me a tune to show the way. 

[The orchestra (>lays while PADUMA moves his hands, as 
if he were strimming', he reaches the raft, and carries the 
man in his arms to the princess. The orchestra stops.") 

PADUMA. My consort, from whose body shine rays of beauty 
and virtue, come and please look! Here is a frightful being, with 
his limbs, nose, and ears cut o£F. He is alive, but that is all; he 
is just alive but will always be in pain. I presume he is a 
criminal punished by royal justice. 
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THE MAN. Let me submit this, my lord. I fell into bad 
com|>any, and did many misdeeds, and stole other people's 
property. I was brought to justice, and sent adrift down the 
stream to die in shame and agony. Swift and sudden death was 
certain, half of me was in hands of King Death, and my step 
was on the border of Hell, when my lo^, pure atnl virtuous, 
one who will be a Buddha in the future, savM me. My old life 
is ended, my lord, and I have only you to thank, only you to 
love and worship, in my new life. 

PAOUMA. Victim of lUd fortune, O limbless man! In this 
country of human beings, this world, nothing lasts for ever; all 
that has a beginning will have an end one day; so it is useless 
to long for anything, for that thing will not last, and that thing 
is not real. You did rvot realize that, and you wanted worldly, 
useless things. Your greed had cost you dear. Angry justice had 
punished you, and you are half-dead, my man of misery.... 
From this, let us take a lesson. Let us take refuge in religion, 
and lead a life of purity, without sin. .. .Poor miserable man, 
death would have been better than this pain. (To princess) 
The limit of gracefulness, princess weighed down with the 
weight of beauty, woman that needs no adornment, beauty that 
increases by being looked at! We are all alike. We have 
to suffer pain and misery, although we belong to the Sun-race. 
We have to suffer, just the same as other human beings. We 
reap as we sow.... We have no food or shelter now, but we 
have to be content and wait for better fortune. 

PRINCESS. My lord, is not Fate hard on us? We ate all by our¬ 
selves in the forest, and there is none to cheer or help us. 
Look at yourself, look at me. We are tired and worn out and 
dirty. Look at our clothes. They are soiled and tom. Look at 
your head-dress, look at my breast-cloth. Your playmate of the 
palace is dizzy and dirty. She no longer looks l^e a human 
oeing. Our stars are ugly, the death-gate opens wide for us. I 
hate our royal father, I hate him. Oh, I loathe him. I cannot 
restrain myself, lord, I want to cry and cry. 

PAOUMA. My only friend in the world, my beauty that no 
sculptor can copy, my love from whom comes the scent of the 
sweetest-smelling flowers. Do not lose heart. If you are badly 
dressed in palace-clothes, I will make you well-dressed in the 
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clothes of the foicst, in gaj? &nd green leavea, Try to 

wait in patience foi better days that wilL surely coine. At the 
foot of that hill glow flowers and fruit trees. I will now go and 
get red and yeUow and white fruits, whose sweet SnKil alone 
is lovely enou^ to attract the gatherer. Yoti are ody hungry, 
and 1 wJLI hasten to fetch those fruits. 

5CfiN£ 4 

TH£ SAME 

Eft/ff P6UNCB3S, CiJfTpJS^ ;Atf rfJJff. 

PlUNCBSSr With the legs and arms cut off, with the body 
made beautiful by being hirnod into a stump, beautiful as a 
cockroach, short and sweet, whose beauty seems to inciease 
with evoy look, my lord and lover Stumpy^ wJiom 1 carry on 
my back! My luck must b? really good to meet such a cliaxming 
arid respectable person as you. Do not hale me, lord^ do not be 
cruel to this body is lovely as a jasmine-bud. I long for you 
every innment, and J desire to love yOu Os my husband. My lord 
Stumpy, with the body of gold, I have seiiouj jntenitons; love, 
and please arcept my proposal. 

STtJMPtf. My goddcss-mistncss, whose behiviour shows only 
virtue, who baizes in the flower-scented waters of beauty! 
Spare rue, thh suEeting slave, Our fortunes can never join, we 
can never love. My gratitude to you and your lord is great. 
Your kindness lo me is manifold. Do not test me, my lady, 

I amjieally grateful_ Or, do you want me to be killed by 

your lord, and therefore will force me to make love to you? 
Your worrls give me pain, even to the very ears that heard your 
words. Spare me, my mistress, 

PJUNCESS. Your darling's life, jiou lump of beauty with a 
compleicEon as lovely as i black begging-bawl! Are you going 
to consider birth and fortune? Have yOu never heard of a fairy- 
like princesi mArtying a leper? Have you. no love of physical 
comfort, have you no material desires,^ Are you a saint? All 
human beings do not choose their mates according to class; 
they have to take what they get. When there is no better price 
to be obtained, one has to sell a blushing ruby £oi a baskk of 
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rice.... You are getting a jewel at that price now and are you 
going to hesitate? 

STUMPY. Inmate of the palace, gold'in*millions, whose 
beauty is as cooling as a full moon, and whose honour and 

respectability last for ever, princess born to great fortune_ 

I dare not, I dare not. 1 do not want to be overdone in the heat 
of Hell, by sinning against the noble lord that gave me new 
life. Have I not enough of sin ? Have I not been shamed and 
punished? Do not sin, my royal princess, punishment follows 
always... Will you not consider your birth. O prbcess, born 
in the palace of Sun-kings? 

PRINCESS. The fire in my breast, my lord Stumpy! (Singing) 
'Will you turn away the silver beauty that wanders in the mist? 
Is it not time to discard your old flower, and wear the emerald¬ 
stemmed jasmine-bud that languishes in vain?* You old- 
fashioned, ancient man! Will you waste time and the day in 
talking of religion, and using undecisive and inconclusive argu¬ 
ment? If you will talk of religion, you will never enjoy the 
pleasures of this life. O Father Stumpy, will you not have 
some modern education? Are you afraid to die? 'Everything 
that has a beginning has an ending!’ We ail have to die some 
day. In this world of ours, one has to decide and act quickly. 
Hurry, hurry, lord. 

STUMPY. Princess full of glory, who is above the world! 
(Singing) 'A frightened kid is made more so by being shown a 
screaming cat. I am in terror, but this mode^ increases the 
terror, and sends shivers down the spine by her words.’ I was on 
the road to death, I lingered at the gate of death. Only my great 
luck saved my life. I do not wish to die so soon after being 
saved. I love life, please spare me, my lady. 

PRINCESS. The man, to consort with whom a life-time is too 
short, my limbless lord who radiates with beauty! (Singing) 
'Our fates, our deeds in previous lives, have united us. If sink we 
must, we will sink to the bottom of the river-bed, touching the 
silvery sands. Our love makes our blood red with daring.’ Look 
here, my man, you caruiot resist the charms and snares of a 
palace-born by mere words. I will seize your throat, as a tiger 
seizes his prey, if you do not hasten to unite us.... Yield, O 
you ancient Father Stump. ' 
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STUMPY She Mts a new fashion, and discards the 

old. She throws away the waist-cloth of purest silk, and wears 
a cotton-handlceniifif of the kind that ii given away to the 
poor at funerals, Ecstrain, and consider, high^boin piincess- lt 
is not light, my lady, that a goddess should mate with a slave. 
Will you leave Such a shanne(ul page in history? (T^c 
FRiNCHSS mjjttfJ a geMre, ta ktU him.y You sia 

of deslie! You aight'/uaikct womafl who sells tvcryln ing at suiy 
price! You that sells yOiu: womanhood at any price! All light, 
I will agree as you seem to love so much ycur lord without legs- 
and aims, But what will your scnioi husband say when he 
returns with fruit? We shall die, Theri, how are we going to 
tie ourselves with rop« of love ? 

paiNCiiss, O you as pretty as a ooffin-stonc, that is used to 
nail down the lid, O you lump of flesh that should be gilded 
with gold leaf, my darling Scuiapyl Do not worry yonrself with 
the problem. Who can stand the wiles of a palice-inmate? My 
old husband, whose old age makes him ciawJ, he shall be 
settled. I will pretend, my noble lord, when he comrs, that 1 
want to offci some fruit in thanksgiving to the spirit of the bill, 
1 shill say it in a faint and trembling voice, and I will cry. 
Can he resist? Oh, no. 1 will lean on him, I will moan to him, 
1 will say, Tafhcr-love, brother-friend, beloved golden fruit, I 
shall die if I do not go to the hill-top.' ^ho caii sec through 
the ready wit and wiles of a woman? That stupid fellow, that 
half-wit, my other fellow will come with me to the hill-top. 
Then J will say my prayers, and he will think that I am serious, 
and will be Looking the other way. Then I will push him down 
the hill'Sidc, and Our mirais will be for ever at rest, and you 
and I shall for ever eo|oy. 

STUMPY, Oh, it is less dangerous to have a monkey by your 
bedside, than to have a prmceis beside you.... Ha, ha, my 
ladv has just spoken a learned treatise on the virtues and 
merits of a palace-born,,.. How learned she is, how pure her 
life! ] have got a bundle of saintliness and good deeds. Her 
saintly teachings show me the way to eternal peace. Amen, 
Amen, Amen,! 
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Scene 3 

THE SAME 

Enter paduma and princcss. 

PRINCESS. The lord of my brow, who gave me new life on the 
sun>kindled fires of sand, who gave me new birth, master of my 
gratitude! When coming with you through the blue-brown 
forest, 1 saw that high hill, and I prayed to the guardian-god 
that lives in the glass and golden palace which hangs midway 
between the hill-top and the sky. My mind met the spirit, 1 
imagined I saw him. And 1 made a prayer to him to save us, 
and I'said on oath that if we should be saved, I would make 
homage to him, with offerings of lovely wild flowers, on his 
many-towered hill-Mlace. Your little maiden’s promise ought 
now to be fulfilled. The time is roost suitable. Lord of my 
brow, let us climb the hill in laughter and in play, and I will 
pray to the spirit on the hill-top. 

PADUMA. Lady beside whom pearls become dazed and dim, 
woman who has not even an iota of fault, my sweet-smelling, 
pretty rose! You are speaking childish<hatter. Your imagina¬ 
tion makes you think Aat you owe it all to the spirit Do not 
have pagan ideas. You must realize that it was only our luck 
that saved us from death, you can see clearly that it was only 
our good fortune that rescued us. Gxukler bow our brothers 
and sisters died. Take a moral from their fate, believe only 
in the religion, act only according to it. Our fortune is excep¬ 
tionally good, but we have only Karma to thank, and we owe 
no gratitude to pagan gods. Resist your desire, and let us not 
go to the hill. 

Princess. My man of great glory, you must not forget past 
kindness, you must not cancel our gratitude to him, by an 
appeal to fate. Even a stupid god, a minor god, a wandering 
god, has some power, and he can supplement both good and 
bad luck. You give me religious arguments, but I am bigoted 
in my beliefs. Moreover, 1 cannot resist my imagination. Maybe 
the spirit is powerless, but some harm is sure to come if 1 do 
not make homage to him, for my mind will become distressed 
with imagined fear. I ki>ow I am going against the wishes of 
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my xctyal consorts btit I cannot help it- I must £0, I ijo. 
Pleasc ccMne with me, belW. [Exean^} 

SCBS£ 6 

pa&uma // hurled M /P projfmer F^ier 

CROCtMJCLE t(f Ortt CffrUtf from fab-uha. 

CRDCfflWLE. At the foot of mounKiiiis. among a thousand 
itieimlets, I have m? hjllodt-palaw. I am an amma of 
and T wwxDorM all opposlhM by that great and deadly weapon 
mv tiiL I am the king of flic river-forest, [ am the kiog of 
crocodiles. I roam the foiest and destroy all creaimes that _ I 
can fend. I jurnp swiftly and tiny die. Ah, my Inefc was m 
yesterday. J caught and caught, and I ate and ate, until my 
royal stomach waa stietched and rnadc large- Eutf ho,, ho, I 
cannot find any animal, or fislih or insect, and 1 am afrild my 
stomach must be satisfied with being empty today. Sttll^ 1 am 
a maJe, and must not lose heart- That big hill over there looks 
tempting, and J will (ourney swiftly there. Before the sun has 
risen before the heal makes me tired, I must use my legs ai 
top spe^, and hasten towards that mist-browned bill, trusting 
to luck. Thus shall I m.ake my royaS tour for the day. The great 
gloty of this mighty king shall make even the mother earth 
open heiself, sp that the royal Stomach shall be filled. My lotJ 
of the orchestra, show me, please, the way. 

[TAf crtfmfirs pityi, attd u-k^rt if stopi. h* hAi urtived 

at tin kiil-thpe PADUMA if /yrng.] 

C 310 COW 1 .E. 1 have arrived at the hill, and 1 will look up the 
slope. Aha, among the rocky stones and rocky walls, I espy 
a fig'tjec. Ha, ha, it is almost touching the water, as it is 
weighted down by figs, and poor, sUrved, Mistec Crocodile will 
feast to his heart's content. Oh, bo, ho, that branch on my 
right is eiceptionally tempting, the fat figs showing among 
branching leaves. J must eat and burst my poor stocnach. 

{PAOUMA T?iOAii! fa/ntiy-} 

Who is that moaning so miscjably on the tiee-for^ Who 
is that picture of woe and misery? Are you spirit, or god, or 
man ? How did you get there? This is not the abode of human 
beings. This wilderness, this doubly-forested hill that seems to 
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touch the sky, this hilt-slope leads not to the human-countiy. 
Did you lose your direction, or have I lost my correct vision? 
Tell me the truth, my master. 

PADUMA. My friend Crocodile that lives fortified and 
entrenched in your hillock-palace, and who wears a coat of 
armour that no sword or spear can pierce! I will tell you my 
origin and my history. Think not anything, imagine nothing. 
I am a royal prince. I struggled through the forest with my 
consort, a dainty beauty, and playmate of my youth. We reached 
the river-side, and as we rest^, came floating the criminal 
fellow Stumpy with hands and feet cut off, hurried on by King 
Death. I saved him, and took him imder my care. When I was 
absent gathering fruit, the sex-mad couple became partners in 
sin, and they plotted to kill the consort or her youth. She pushed 
me over the hill-side, and only some remains of my good luck 
saved me from death to meet you, my rtoble animal. How 
wicked and low a woman she is, my friend. 

CROCODILE. It is the habit of women to fall in love with any 
man-that they can s«. They are ready to cling to any man as 
husband; they are attracted as by a magnet. Just as Ae ocean 
is ever receiving the great rivers and various streamlets, without 
turning away one, a woman is ready to welcome all men, 
whether they be old, or sick, or poor, or bad. Do not take it too 
much to heart, my noble prince. History abounds in instances 
of unfaithful women. 

PADUMA. Friend royal Oocodile, 1 will follow your kind 
advice and forget all about the woman.... Can you help me 
to go back to the abode of human beings? 

CROCODILE. Worry not. My back is as wide as a house. Ride 
on it. and rest on it in happiness and in peace for a while, and 
I will give your farewell to the thick forest and take you back 
to your city. {To the orchettra) We shall soon leave this wilder¬ 
ness for the abode of the humans.... I know this prince will 
be a Buddha in a future world. May I be reborn as a human 
being when he becomes such a one, and may I be shown the 
way to Nirvana by him, for saving his life. My lord of the 
orchestra, just as he will carry me across the river of suffering 
to eternal peace, I will carry him across this river. Desire you 
■15 
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to shaje my nicTit ? Then play me a tunc, and show me the way 
to hJs city. , , . , 

[The ortbtstf^ plap, it 

3i tht «/y,] 

PADUriJi. Yon have rcKued me from.fi fearful fate, Kcng 
Crocodile. Although you are only an auhnal, you arc of the 
greatest fibilLty srd nobility and wisdtHn. 1 can nvfti fully repay 
my d^t to you. How great my graEituck IS, only I know, I 
shill fiT-SLy for you. iicid tht fulfilrnent q£ your Cwi J do 

anything to repay you in part? 

CKDCoUtLG. My Erteod, prince, worry not yourself in thinking 
how to repay me. 1 r«pect and Iwjnour and. love you. I am 
satuhed by the very fact that J have had the great honour of 
carrying you on my hack. I do not desire anything, eny royal 
friend. IPhat can I desire b this CHLmtfy crf man, so far off 
ftora my (oreat? 

PADUMA. My thanks. I pray that 1 be a Buddha, and when 
my prayer is answeied and fulfilled, may I be able to repay 
this great kindness by helping you towards the artainnient of 
Nirvana. May we meet again in the after-life, Farewell to you, 
and a pleaifint joumey to your palace, encircled by forests, 
FareweS. 

CROCOOit-Sr I have done my duty, and I will now return to 
my many-turinelled palace. I have come only w make you smile. 
Let that smile be Increased to laughter, white J return to my 
forest, with the help of the diamond-studded and jewelled 
orchestra, [£xrv.] 


Scene 7 

THE THRONE-IQOM 
Enter PADUWA anJ ritiiiijiefl. 

MINISTER. Frihce possessing all the virtues and features that 
a true prince should possess, descendant of thc 5 un! Your fathexj, 
the great king, has gOrte to Mount Mayyu, to Lve in happiness 
in the towered pa.lacc of a god. We have failed to trace any 
signs of the seven princes and their consorts^ who weie exiled 
by royal order. Wc have w'aited and waited for news of you. 
We wish to listen to your royal words that will tell us of the 
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various happenings since jrou left this city, and the reason why 
you have returned alone. 

PAOUMA. Representatives of the people, great of wisdom, O 
ministers! Alas, to tell you of the events that hap^ned in the 
brown forests and high hills is to kindle a Are in my golden 
breast.... In the emerald-coloured hill-forest, my brothers, their 
loved ones, and my beloved consort lost their lives through 
starvation. The memory of their sad fate hurts me in my heart. 
I am the only scion of my house, who escaped with my life 
through my good luck, and I arrived back here at last with 
supernatural help. But what good is it all.> I am met only by 
bad news, and my breast is heaving. I can scarce restrain my 
desire to weep. 

MINISTER. Let me submit this, my lord. In this never-lasting 
world of ours, everything Mrisbes, and heat and cold, pleasure 
and pain, go hand-in-hand. Pain, pain, only pain in mis life, 
and that is why one yearns for ^e Nirvana of eternal peace, 
where pain is stopped for ever. You, prince, can strive to be 
nearer to eternal peace, when you have received the heirloom, 
the throne. Come, my king, ascend the throne of eight silver- 
white umbrellas, be crowned lord of this realm, while the 
orchestra plays. . [£**«»/.] 


Scene 8 

THE FOREST 

En/er stumpv anJ princess. 

STUMPY. You, female<obra that kills the rightful husband, 
when a man, a future new husband, enters your presence! 
Emerald and ruby, lake and lily, I and the palace-bom, have 
been united for some time. I feel quite tired of this forest, and 
desire to return to civilization and boast to others of my 
luxurious life. Think of a way, princess. 

PRINCESS. Man without an equal in this world of men, 
flower that I wear in my hair, my prirKe Stumpy! You are not 
satisAed with ruling a princess in the wilderness. You want 
to dwell in the shadow of a palace, and boast to citizens of 
your great fortune. You are my dear lord, and I will carry you 
in a basket on my head, and take you back to civilization. O 
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Ofdiestra, please befriend us, and help us on out way. 

[The orchestra plays and when it stops, they have arrived 
at the city.'] 

STUMPY. My lady-bountiful, my alms-house that is ready to 
welcome every man! So this is the great city that is near our 
forest. It is indeed an imposing capital with towers and gold 
and beauty. However, we must first look to our stomachs, to 
still the wind that disturbs us through hunger. We will beg 
for food, and use out wits to get our meals, Mistress Glue that 
snares mao to get stuck, woman who ties up every man by love. 
My great glory shall help us. Let us move a little further on, 
and wait at a suitable place to beg. {^eunt.] 

Scene 9 

A STREET IN THE CITY 

Enter to one corner stumpy and PRINCESS. Enter king 
PAOUMA and bis ministers on a state tour of the city. 

STUMPY. Look here, you who are never satisfied with one 
husband, woman whose eyes draw men towards her, my 
magnetic lump! The king of wondrous power and glory, the 
master of this city, will soon be passing by, and we must try 
and win some alms from him. Now, look pleasant and appear 
to be a woman of pure heart who will never break her marriage 
vows and who forever treads the path of duty and love. 

{The KING and ministers approach them,] 

MINISTER. King honoured all over this wondrous universe, 
master to whom this kingdom bows always iri appreciation of 
his vutue and justice! Yonder is a woman of misery from the 
country, whose devpition to her husband is pleasing to the heart. 
She is newly arrived in this city, lord. Because of her purity and 
virtue, she is the most deserving of all in this kingdom to 
receive alms from your royal hands. If the receiver of your 
gifts is worthy, stainle^ blameless, your giving will indeed be 
an act of great merit, and will carry you nearer to the 
Buddhahood you greatly desire. In our opinion, lord, it is but 
through a great piece of good fortune that you have the 0|^r- 
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tunity to reward this poor and distressed countrywoman for her 
immeasurable purity. 

KTNG. Ministers who serve me as my right arm, men whose 
honour and chivalry shine as the moon, lords whose equals do 
not exist in this universe, counsellors whose wisdom adorns my 
throne, whose advice guides my acts, whose learning is im¬ 
measurable, my noble statesmen who arc greatly loved all over 
the country! Your words are wise, and I wish to do a great 
deed towards the attainment of the Great Krsowledgc. Bring 
the unfortunate woman before me, so that I can question her, 
and admire her purity. 

PRINCESS. Your humble servant, Misery, kneels at your feet, 
my noble king, whose body shines with the light of glory. 

KING (aside). Oh, while pursuing merit, towards attaining 
my great desire, I am disturbed, for anger blinds me to my 
religion. This is the wicked wife, this Misery supposed to be 
so pure. She treacherously/tried to kill me, a prince bora; yet 
she carries this adulterous man on her head, in a basket, serving 
him with heart and will. I feel ashamed for her, but she feels 
not thus herself. 1 must restrain my anger that wishes to punish 
them at once, and I will pretend that I am a stranger, and leam 
what she has to say. (To the princess) Mistress Misery from 
the village, who is that fearsome-looking, teroible man? Is he 
your brother? Or is he the husband of your youth, whom you 
worship as a god? Enlighten me, my good woman. 

PRINCESS. Lord, we are united by the bonds tied in the golden 
caves and jewelled monasteries in our previous lives. I married 
him in youth, and 1 have loved and honoured him since then. 

KING. Village-dweller with ail the beauty and charms of a 
palace born, please explain to me how you came to be married 
to that fearful arvd disfigured being. Wlut are your origins and 
histories? 

PRINCESS. I submit this for your ears, my king. This ugly and 
limbless body is my true husband, the mate of my heart and 
intestines, the cousin I married at the tender age of fourteen. 
He then w'attdered from the path of purity; goaded on by his 
past sins, he stole property, and was punished by royal justice. 
His parents and his relations disowned him when he was lying 
lost and bleeding, and he was left all alone to die_But I 
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Iotc him, lord, tnd I fear to break the great moral rules by 
which a wife is bound to her husband. So I bear all misery, all 
poverty, and all the grumblings of a crippled man, I feat not 
even death in the service of my husband. I carry him about in 
my basket. Going on a jourtsey, carrying him to a place where 
he wishes to go, makes me feel as if I were travelling towards 
the abode of the gods, m my gladness. In some ways, I do 
travel to the abode of the gods, for because of my great devo¬ 
tion to my husband, I am sure to reach the towered l^gdom on 
Mount Mayyu, where I shall laugh and play. 

KING. My ministers and advisers, I alone kr>ow the truth, 
I atone can disbelieve the soft words of this couple, because 
I have taken part in their history. The words of this woman arc 
dried of truth, they are all lies. This is a wicked woman, faith¬ 
less woman, blind^ to morality, made unconscious to morality, 
through being made numb by lust. I will tell you the true story 
of this couple, of myself, and of my wanderings. Please listen, 
my noble lords. They are the two who plotti^ to IciJl their 
prince in order that they should live in adultery. When the six 
beloved brothers, and my loving sisters died, I was afraid lest 
she, my wife, this woman, should die. I loved her as my life, 
and carried her on my back, on hot sand, on rough, rocky 
ground, from place to place. She was pale and languishing 
through thirst, until 1 cut open a vein on my knee, arsd gave her 
my blood to drink. We arrived at last at a safe place beside a 
great river, and as we rested, this man came adrift on a raft. 
Wred 1^ great pity, I risked my life and saved him. This woman 
made him her hu^and,‘made this cripple her husband, loving 
him, worshipping him. And she pushra me down tlie hill-side, 
but I was saved by great miracle, and through ray friend, the 
King Crocodile, who brought me back to this city. Now they 
are here, realizing not that the king of this city is the one they 
had wronged. Punish them, seize them, torture this woman 
without honour, as crooked as crooked iron. Take them to the 
executioner, and let them die in misery, nailed to a wall. My 
lords, carry out my orders at once. 

\Tbe mimsters seize the couple. A minister says in a low 
tone that as it is the king's birthday, there can be no exe¬ 
cution, and the couple must wait in prison for the next day. 
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Exeunt a minister and attendants with PRINCESS and 
STUMfY.] 

KING. My noble lords, are those poor wretches dead ? Have 
the adulterous Mistress Miser>' and the cripple died in pain, 
nailed to the wall? Have they been cut with swords and spears, 
their hearts and intestines scattered in all directions? Poor 
wretches! 

MINISTER. King who shines on the world, as the nsoon shines 
from Mount Mayyu, king to whom all other kings bow, my 
master of the universe! The miserable woman and the cripple 
are Still alive, my lord. Today is your birthday, and as according 
to the law and custom of this country, i>o blood must be shed 
on the king's birthday, tliey are in prison, awaiting execution 
at dawn. 

KING. My noble lords, this person, who prays to be a Buddha, 
forgot his good sense, and trusted his wife too much. All women 
are as dangerous-and frightful as a forest-cobra with poison 
dripping from its fangs. They will kill their rightful husbands 
the moment they want a new lover. Their lust blinds them. 
As the tongue of a snake, their cunning, their desires, their 
behaviour, are double-tipped. They receive all, just as a roaring 
fire receives all rubbish. They will love even men as low as 
dogs and pigs. One is more certain of one's ability to drink uj> 
all the waters of the ocean, than of the faithfulness of one s 
wife. My lords, I have lost all my faith in women, but I should 
have known better than to have had such faith at ail. I shall not 
punish the couple, my lords; please free them, but pass orders 
that they must leave and never re-enter this kingdom, my 
learned ministers.* [Exeunt."] 


' Muir « thi* j>Iir uab. but « the oni^l, much 

o# the ualiflcu tecedet to the bockanNUMl. bet»u*e of the iiUfwe lyrieol beontr. 
which I fail to reproduce in Ihi* iraailation. 
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THE WATER-SELLERS 
By U PoN Nva 
Scene i 

OimiDB THE CITY 

Tht orchistf* is pUying when the prince enters, walks up 
- and down for some time, and tits down at one corner of 
the stage. The orchestra stops, and a strong-looking man, 
clad in coarte and dirty clothes, enters with two water jugs 
strung on a pole on bis shoulder. He is a water-seller. 

MAN. Oh, how diScult it is in this towered and nuny* 
roomed abode o£ human beings to get the food one needs. One 
does not realize the depths of one's stomach until one tries to 
fill it with a iimked anvount of food. However, when I can 
get some red, some black, or some broken rice, I swallow it, 
I wash it down with vegetable soup. lads, life seems 
worth living then, and I glory in my manhood. Aha, sometimes 
I can afford to buy sorfte little fresh fish even, and then my 
mouth soars toward the sky. Yes, but with all my incessant 
selling of water, I can fill the stream of my stomach with such 
good meals only three times a month, at the most. For this 
great self, silver and copper do not exist; at least, I am blind 
to them. My poverty is as complete as a fire. Come, I am a man, 
and I must not lose heart. I must be content with the place in 
life assigned by my luck, for it will certainly lead me along 
the path of prosperity and greatness. I once saw a blind cock 
win a fi^t because of his luck, and the whole audience roared 
with delight and admiration. If luck wills it, and I hit the 
target of good fortune, I shall be clothed in gold. Well, well, 

I must hurry before the sun rises and makes me hot. I must sell 
my sweet water, so that there can be enough rise for my sto¬ 
mach. My lord of the golden and diamond orchestra, help me 
on my rounds. 

* Th« phy iiu been roaniiiercd on pp. yg-aj. 
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{Tht orchestra plays, and the MAN leaves. 

A woman water-seller with a pot of water on her head, 
enters, and the orchestra stops.} 

WOMAN. Oh, I am afraid I am known all over this royal 
city as the champion in poverty. My luck has lost its way and 
cannot find me. Philosophers say that riches and poverty come 
in turn to a person. But it seems I am for ever darkened by 
poverty. I have to look after my stomach by selling water, and 
my head is always aching with fatigue. I have to be satisfied 
with broken, rice. I have to wash it down with soup made from 
vegetables I myself gather, though my stomach onen protests, 
as the food is so tasteless and vile. Oh, if only I could sell 
enough to buy red rice and some vegetables! But my luck is so 
blank, and 1 have to steal myself and swallow the food I can 
obtain. Oh, I want, I need, I long for vegetable soup. If my 
horoscope flowers, if there is some accident, if my gods take me 
on the right road, I shall meet a Mister Right, and marry him, 
the Lord Vegetable, and then, I shall get drunk with luxury, 
and eat and eat vegetables until roy lady waxeth fat. Alas, it is 
no good wasting time, railing at my poverty, philosophizing on 
my poverty, dreaming against my poverty, and losing my sense 
of reality, of direction, of north and south. Good rice I shall 
never get, broken rice I can only get by hard selling. I will 
gather up my skirt of many colours that scarcely covers me, 
the wonderful skirt of a thousand patches, and a million stitches, 
that wonderful dress coveted with dirt. I will gather it up, put 
my pot on my head, and wilt wander round the town, as dainty 
as a waxen doll. The sun will soon come and I must hurry. 
My lord of the orchestra, play me a tune to show me the way. 
[£x//. The orchestra plays, and the prince, who has been 
silently watching the i^’oter-sellers, rises and makes his 
exist.} 


Scene 2 

■ THE throne-room 

The orchestra stops. Some ministers enter with the PRINCE. 
The king is dead, and the country has been patiently 
awaiting the return of the prince from Ins university in a 
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foreign land. They crown him king. He thanks them, and 
leaves the stage. The ministers also rise and leave. The 
orchestra again starts to play. In outline only. 

Scene 3 


OUTSIDE TOE cnv 

The two water-sellers enter separately. The orchestra is 
*he two are seen to nod and greet each other. 
The orchestra stops. 

WOMAN. The man with a little hair-knot almost hiding the 
brw the water-seller with broken pole and strincs, the man 

with di^ dress and.un-oiled hair, my ancient father_Please 

do not think me too imiuisilive. but we are in the same trade 
and you must excuse me. May I inquire whether you have been 
able to hoard any silver, after you have satisfied your needs, 
from y^r earnings? My darling brother, please tell me the 
tmth As far as I can see, you' have not got much property; 
your dress is very dirty, and it scarcely clothes you. mat sort 
ofdainty ri^. what sweet soup, have you for your meals? 
neax consider me as your sister, consider yourself as my big 
brother, and please tell me all. ^ ^ 

luxuriant hair, aye, so luxuriant 
I j “ orange-pip, lady with a dress all 

that men turn their eyes 
away. Your brother, this master of commerce, the possessor of 

^ *ble to save a lot of money, after 
with f feeding himself 

irnn * ^0* of oioney stored up in 

iron bmces, to wit, a silver halfpenny. Riches are a cuZ I 

As f sentry-go round my house, 

to my for»l meals, for breakfast and dSiner I havj l^v 

i^dTf:ilf' mixing i“haJ 

cwel of foods, some golden vegetable. Of course I do not 

m?^ ^ fo swallow it S^d, thoSh 

• mouth p^ests. As to my clothes and dresses you can 
ludge for yoorrolf. So. IMoW. , „„ wSTmiiTwiS 
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riches and honour. Now, don't take me for a poor man. 

WOMAN. My little Oisus, my great rich man, my possessor 
of a silver halfpenny! Your little sister has also managed to 
hoard the same amount of silver. I have always wanted to join 
my property to that of a suitable man, and take him as my 
beloved husband. But, I have to be aware of fortune-hunters, 
and have hidden my wealth so cleverly that no man knows of it. 
Aha, isn’t it funny that you should have the same amount of 
silver as I have? Perhaps we are destined to build up a fortune 
together, perhaps our fates are united and entwined. My wealth 
has also been a source of worry to me. I am always in ^ear of 
robbers, and tremble lest the king should seize my wealth as a 
danger to his throne. I have always wanted someone to look 
after my silver, to share the heavy burden of wealth. But good 
men are not common. And I have to remain an old maid, though 
suitors are by the thousand. My golden breast quakes in fear 
and anxiety, for their is no husband to protect me and mine. 
When will the pickle ferment, when will the man of destiny, 
worthy to rule my ridies, come? Perhaps the time is far yet, 
my dear brother. 

MAN. My lady-millionaire, with riches unspendable. Have 
you not heard of that saying of the wise:— 'If you choose too 
much, you fail to get any. If you make it too dainty, it will not 
have b^uty'? Oh, let us not make our history long, with all 
sorts of arguments, and love-makings, and with following 
man-made conventions. Our destinies are the same, our pro¬ 
fessions are the same, out ^rtui^s are of the same amount, our 
age, our height, the measure of our beauty are equal. One 
mighjt almost think that a god had made us twins. 'The rain 
falls when the fields are dry, the chorus-leader meets his chorus. 
‘The time long-awaited has come. Let us not retreat. Let us cake 
each other as husband and wife. Ha, ha, I am a giant, I am 
an ogre, I am a gnome. I will seize you, force you to marry 
me, if you should refuse my proposal. 

WOMAN. My life. Master Water-seller! Is that the way to 
make love, all force and hurry? Your courting is too violent. 
One might think you were an official, givmg orders to villagers. 
You cannot grow a vegetable garden in one ntonth, vou caiu>ot 
get all the vegetables, and as much as you want, after only a 
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month’s gardening. Please don't be cross, but I am a woman, 
I have some maiden modesty. I cannot marry in a callous way. 
My big brother, I don’t know what to do. Please think and 
advise roe. (She pauses and thinks for a moment.^ Do not think 
that I distrust you, but a woman has to be careful, she has to 
have some proof that the man has serious intentions. And we 
have to do all ,thirig$ according to convention, as then only 
will our neighbours respect us. Now, if you will bring your 
silver to me as proof that you really are serious, we will join 
our silver, and men shall respect our great wealth. Hasten, 
love, and bring your silver, and then we shall live for ever 
after as happy as a king to whom all men and all gods do 
homage, on his many-towered and many-storied palace, with 
plays acted before him, with lovely maidens and valiant nien 
around him, with his beloved consoot laughing beside him, with 
scents arid perfumes and flowers all floating in the rooms, with 
dainty food and delicious sweets. My brother, hasten, hurry, and 
we will be as happy as that king. 

MAN. The prettiest woman in the whole world, my flower 
that brbgs victory, my woman the equal of whom I shall never 
And in this life.... You are so beautiful, you arc so priceless 
that my heart is heavy lest you should only be laughing at me. 
After going ail the way to get the silver, suppose you laugh 
at me, and refuse to marry me.’ Please promise me now that 
)'Ou will marry me as soon as I have fetched my treasure, and 
I will at once hurry. 

WOMAN. O, Master Water-selle^ who thinks of all sorts of 
arguments, which none the less are sweet to the car! I promise 
that, I promise that. If you are not satisfied I will take any 
oath you want me to. 

MAN. Aha. my fellow, today is your lucky day. The king 
of the gods favours you now and you are going to have the 
best of wives. I will now go and bring the silver which I have 
always loved, which 1 have never spent though often I was 
nearly starved. I hid it in a crack in the wall on the other side 
of the city, and I will now use it to get the lovely jewel, my 
future wife. Though it is noon, ^though the distance is great, 
though the streets are as hot as roaring hres, though I am already 
fatigued and my heart and chest are all worn out, I shall run 
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and run. Love, await me inside the gate. I shall hurry, hurry. 
My lord of the harp, my lord of music, help me on my way. 

[^// running, followed by the woman.] 

Scene 4 

THE THKONE-aOOM 

Enter KING and ministers. They converse. 

KING. As I look from this tower, I see a man in the street, 
in front of the courtyard. He seems to be in a hurry, but very 
happy. Under the r^-hot noon-sun, treading on the fire-hot 
pavement, he is waving his arms about, and laughing and 
dancing: all the time, he is running. Rather an unusual sight,... 
Look, my ministers, look, look, look! He is there, still running, 
skipping along, smiling with pleasure, oblivious of the sweat 
dripping from all over his body, unconscious of the heat that 
burns his feet. Look at him, his body, his demeanour, his move¬ 
ments, they all bear witness that his heart is glad, and his mind 
is happy. Please stop him, my lords, and bring him to roe. 

[A minister leaves, and presently returns with him.'] 

KING. My man, my good fellow from the country, you do 
not seem to be like others, you seem to be above ruture. It is 
midday and the earth is smoking with heat. Yet you go running 
and dancing. Why the hurry? Why the gladness? Why the 
laughter? Tell me the truth, my man, without fear or deceit. 

MAN. My noble king, I am Mister Poverty, who earns his 
living by selling water, carrying his pots ail over the town, 
with the chest strained almost to bursting. And with all that 
fatigue and hard work. I have been able to save only a silver 
halfpenny, which is hidden in a crack in the city wall, near the 
northern gate. Now my betrothed wants me to join it to her 
wealth. So I am running to get that miserable store of silver, 
to please my woman whom I love as my life. I stop not for 
the sun-heait, I bow not to the burning sand, I run and hurry 
to get my little, wealth. O Lord of my brow. Master of the 
golden palace. 

KING. O my poor man, fancy your lover sending you all the 
way to the golden gate to fetch such a little coin! It is at least 
three more miles to that gate, and the sun burns your heart. 
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I 5 that little coin worth ail that distance, all that heated distance? 
Arc you going to run round the town for a halfpenny? Your 
blood will go dry with heat, your health is sure to suffer, if you 
have not injured it already. Do not be a stupid fellow. I 
will give you a silver penny, and so return at leisure to your 
wife. 

MAN. Let me submit this, lord. I receive in stomach-gladness 
the silver that you give me in pity. However, I also wish to run 
and fetch the little coin that is hidden in the wall. One cannot 
bid farewell to one's property however trivial it may be. 1 love 
my little silver, lord. It is trivial, it is worthless, but I want it 
all the same, my lord. 

KING. My fellow from the country, you want to eat, while 
you are driving a cart; you wish to catch two fishes at once; you 
want both my compensation and your own nKXiey. You love 
and are attached to that little piece of silver without any valid 
reason. Well, if you love silver so much, I now give you a 
million silver coins, and you can not only please your wife, 
but even kill her by the weight of the silver, if you should 
give it all to her. Keep your dignity, be a gentleman of leisure, 
take your place as a worthy citizen, and forget all about that 
little piece of silver hidden in a crack. Do not make people 
smile at you, let not there be a scarsdal, you must not give even 
a side-glance to that little coin. 

MAN. I receive with grateful heart and humble submission 
your great gift of a million silver pieces. However, I still wish 
to run and fetch the lovely little coin, which I earned by selling 
sweet ai>d fresh water, the reward of my labours. 

KING. My village-dweller, you are clinging to that little piece 
as desperately as the opium-eater clbgs to his drug. 1 want to 
do a work of great merit. I like you. Though you are but a 
p<»r man, there are certain qualities in you. and I am sure you 
will make a good ruler. 1 give you a half of this flowered 
kingdom. 1 will make you the crown prince, and I will give 
you diat royal house on the north side of this palace, and give 
you the golden-palaced, kingly luxury, if you will but agree 
to forget that worthless silver in the city wall. 

MAN. I receive your gift with a glad heart. However, with 
all that glory I still wish to run and fetch that lovely little piece 
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of silver, which I earned with my labour, and which now lies 
forlorn in the wall. 

KING. My wise lords, whose wisdom and glory and learning 
are great as any in history since the world nrst began, 1 hope 
to b^me a Buddha one day, and to supplement my prayer, I 
wish to give alms, 1 wish to make this man happy. 1 wish to 
make him crown prince and give him half my powers and my 
wealth. Please make the necessary orders, if you agree, my 
noble lords. 

[Tie ministers deliberate and discuss among themselves, 
and then tell the king that they agree. The KING leaves the 
scene. The ministers dress the water-seller in the full rega¬ 
lia of a CROvm PRINCE.] 

PRINCE. Ministers aiKl advisers whose wisdom shines and 
glows, my lords that are now paying me homage! Thanks to 
the king of kings, the master of the universe, the greatest of 
men, thanks to his kindly heart and pitying mind, 1 am now a 
joint ruler, the crown prince, master of a golden house. I look 
round for the mistress of my golden house, one who will share 
and increase my pleasure. And I think of one, who must have 
been my mate and friend in past lives. I fell in love, I am still 
in love, with a woman water-seller who often passes this palace. 
My old love is still my only love. I love her as my life, I adore 
her as my heart, I like her as my intestines. 1 wish you to make 
ready the royal carriage that is gilded countless times with gold, 
look and search for your priiKess, and please bring her i^er 
a thousand golden umbrellas surrounded by court maidens and 
bold guards. [Exeunt.^ 


Scene 3 

THE SAME 

Enter PRINCE with ministers. The woman water-seller with 
other ministers follows. They greet each other in great 
joy and pleasure. The courtiers bow to the prince and 
PRINCESS. 

PRINCE. Wise ministers, I have obtained an honour, a glory, 
a pleasure, which is so difficult to obtain. But I cannot forget 
my halfpenny. I try to reason with myself, I try to preach to 
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myself, but it is of no avail. If the Lord 

now stand before me, and preach to me. I 

lovely little coin. I cannot wart, sorne one ‘[l 

of that little piece of silver hidden in the wall. My lor^, ca 

forth my carriage, my horses, my ^ ^ 

fetch it myself in state. If you please, my noble ^ 

Scene 6 
the same 

Einer PMNCB Ufitb miniittrs. Th* halfpenny has been 
fetched. A herald enters, announcint that the KING msbes 
to to to the royal garden and rest pleasantly, »owtJsat the 
sun has gone d^n, and the afternoon is cool. The KING 
desires the PWNCE and PRINCESS to accompany hm. In 
outline only. Exeunt. 


Scene 7 

A WOODLAND SCENE 

KING PUNCH, and lords-in-waiting enter, followed by 
PRINCESS and ladies-in-waiting. The PRINCESS wishes to 
laugh and play in one part of the garden. She leaves wttb 
her ladies. The king gives his lords leave to wander about 
also, and they leave. The king and prince are left alone 
The KING is tired with the excitements of the day, and 
falls asleep on the prince’s lap. 

PRINCE (to oimself). Aha, my prayer has been answers, my 
luck has come home. Now is the chance to get the whole thrtme, 
to mount it without any rival. My royal lord trusts me, hw 
dismissed his lords, and now sleeps on my lap, laughing in his 
dreams. It is so complicated, it is so dissatisfying for two to 
rule a kingdom, and the solution is now in my hands; the king 
is now solely in my power, with no effort of my own. I will 
seize the hair-knot on the royal head, I will grip it with all my 
strength, and then 1 will make a cut at the rveck. If I can do 
that, my rival and my danger will pass, and I shall win city, 
palace, and courts of justice. Yes, I will do it. Take heart, lad, 
and unsheathe your sword, (//e unsheathes his sword.) Nq, 
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Th« journey as planned by otiy mind i$ smooth and fair, it will 
take me along the road of success. But it will lead me on to do 
a barbarous deed, a shameful deed. I was the bottom man, 
a wasted man, a blunted man. This master of my gratitude gave 
me all this glory, through the greatness of his heart. How can 
I be so cruel, so heartless as to kill him, my greatest friend? 
I shall be as a pig that digs up the hole in the earth that has just 
given him delicious food. No, ik>, the deed is shameful, un¬ 
worthy, and I must forget it. (A pause.) Gxne on, you arc a 
man. H you are going to think of moral rules, if you are going 
to be a man of purity, how can you succeed in ^is life? It is 
no good considering future lives, if the present one is to be 
spoiled. You must lx heartless, forget all thought of gratitude, 
when you are being given a glorious chance. Seize it, seize it, 
lad. Success comes only after deliberate planning, heartless 
execution, and swift action. I shall be the sole king. 1 shall sit 
in solitude on my golden throne. Now! {He lifts up his sword.) 
No, oh, no! Is it right that such a man as I, who has no support, 
no friend, no relations, no glory nor strength nor wisdom, 
should kill such a one as this noble lord on my lap, whose 
kindness artd nobility and glor>‘ are well known all over the 
world? I have been saved from lifelong poverty and misery by 
this dearest king, and 1 have been given powers arkl riches 
second only to those of the king himself. It will be like killing 
the Buddha. I shall be overdone in the fires of Hell, I shall be 
for ever cursed in history. Think, think, use your good sense, 
my crown prince, and restrain ycAirself from killing your greatest 
friend. {A pause.) That is all talk. Come on, man. If you want 
to eat the flesh of a monkey, you cannot look at his pathetic face. 
There is no choice for roe. 1 will have to do it and win, as a 
valourless cock has to fight and win, when he is attacked. In 
this Life, if you do not attack, you will be attacked. G>me on, 
fight, win for yourself. After all, there will only be this one 
little sin, and think of the power I shall have afterwards. If 
you want to be great, kill now, at orKC, swiftly, surely. If he 
awakes and sees you with drawn sword, you are done for. 
.\ttack, cut, kill! {A pause.) Stop! stop! That will be an avrful 
deed. This is a prince, without fault, glorious, kindly, stainless, 
g|a(e. 'ArKl he is the master and sole owner of your gratitude. 

Jl6 
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RestcAin, let not your body follow your mind. Stop, stop. You 
arc just in time to save yourself from the meanest act of wur 
life. [He sheathes his sword. The king awakes^ 

PRINCE. Pure in mind, one who prays for the Banyan Tree 
of Buddhahood! This man of misery, dits blank of riches, this 
pootboned fellow, has attained an honour and enjoyment he 
never had experienced even in his dreams. He obtain^ all this 
happiness without any effort on his part, easily, smoothly, thairks 
to the kindness of your heart. Yet, l just made three attempts to 
murder you, the master of my rice, the raiser of my status, the 
lord of my gratitude. O lord wrapped and cloth^ in glory, 
pardon this wretch, this man of punishment and misery. 

KING. My lord, ruler of halt the kingdom, my master of 
wonderful fortune, my prince on whom the flame of glory 
waves in brightness! You did wrong in trying to sin against 
one who rai^ you to a half-throne through sheer regard for 
you; you were a perfect stranger, and not my brother, nor are 
you a palace-born. As perhaps you know, I am ready to give 
. even my head to any that wishes to have it. If someone should 
come and ask for my mind, 1 will cut open my golden breast, 
burst open my golden heart, the flower of my blood, and try 
to get my mind. You have no need to kill this god of the 
kingdom. If you want my throne, I give it to you today, without 
any reservation or condition. I will leave my throne, so that 
you shall be free to take cor^rol of the lovely city, the abode 
of the ruling umbrella, the possessor of towers, and in which 
musical drums tell the hour to-the dwellers. Make me one of 
your officers, and I shall serve you humbly and well. 

PRINCE {^sobbing). O drum of glory, lord of this slave’s 
brow, future conqueror of the road to Nirvana, I am afraid, 
lord, to stay on amidst this temptation, this worldliness, this 
love of power and wealth. I dare not live on the edge of this 
forest of sin in which tiger-like and leopard-like ambitions 
abound. My greed is without any limit in depth. Greed is 
always with us, and it is so difficult to control. I have heard of 
King blandat, who wanted the whole of the six-storeyed para¬ 
dise, not content with half the kingdom, which the king of the 
gods had given him in friendship. I am afraid, lord, I am sure 
to he entrapped in this net of greed and desire. If my noble 
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king will permit me, I wish to leave this worldly princehood, 
and retire to the peaceful forest, to meditate and pray, so that 
I shall be able to drink the cool, clear water of Nirvana. 

KING. My brother of the crown, my man with oft-repeated 
prayer, my man above this worldliness! I admire you for being 
able to leave all this enjoyment at one moment. 1 give you full 
permission to retire to the forest glade, and to peace and 
purity. 

PRINCE. With all my heart, I now do homage to thee, my 
noble lord. Please pardon this wretch for his sins, and farewell, 
lord. 

KING. My friend of the crown, I forgive you fully, and pray 
that you should obtain peace and happiness in the pure life 
you are going to lead from now. 

[£v/er PRINCESS, with her ladies, from one side. From the 
other enter courtiers."] 

PRINCE. Possessor of emerald-diamond eyes, beauty. Mistress 
of the northern royal house, O guardian of my life! Your lover 
committed a great sin. I tried to kill this noble king, to rob 
him of his kingdom. The thought of it now makes me shiver, 
the memory of the narrow escape from such a sin makes me 
sweat. It shames me that I should have been so barbarous. 
I ought to put a sword through my chest, to say goodbye to this 
human world. When I asked for his forgiveness, this king not 
only gave pardon, but offered to give me the whole of his 
kingdom, what a wonderful master, how rroble is this lord 
of the white umbrella, this stainless gold-nugget, i sinned 
against such a man. and idy eyes are now open^. I have said 
farewell to juxury and pleasure, and I am soon retiring to the 
forest-glade, where peace for ever reigns. Farewell, love. I wish 
you to remain and rule the northern house, my love, my little 
life, my woman with the beauty of a palace-born, of a princess 
of the sun. Farewell. 

PRINCESS. Glory that flowers, man whom only my great luck 
brought to me, my orchid that I wear always in my hair! What 
did you say, lord 7 If you go alone to the forest, bow can I live 
on, how can I hearten myself, how can I stop myself from 
languishing and from becoming gloomy.> I can scarcely believe 
my cars. The words hurt me so. You are my only ruby, my only 
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neckJace, my only emerald. I shall only be parted from you 
when the golden butterfly, my soul, leaves my body. My master 
whom I always yearn for, my master to whom I am addicted, 
how can I laugh alone in this city, in spite of its towers and’ 
golden streets I will come with you, lord, and try to tread 
the path of purity, in imitation of my dearest prirKe. 

(prince and PRINCESS leave on one side, band in hand. 
The KING bows to them. The others kneel doivn and watch 
them go. The king leaves on the other side, followed by 
the others, slowly and silently, except for the half‘Suppress¬ 
ed sobs of the ladies in-WMting, as the orchestra starts to 


APPENDIX VII 
WIZAYA'^ 

By U Pon Nya 
The Opening Scene 

THE THRONE-ROOM 

Enter king anJ QUEEN, with m'misters. 

(Heard off.) Help, O king, help us! Your son, Wizaya, is 
ili-treRiting your people. Punish him, kill him, my lord! Ask 
your ministers, send for witnesses. Your people humbly beg 
you to save them. Help, O king, help! 

KING. My four ministers who destroy the flower of our 
enemies, whose right arms are destined to accomplish glorious 
deeds, whose valour cares not for death! My noble lords who 
are as brave and graceful as the king^lion looking out of his 
silver den in the centre of his fore^ and at the base of an 
imposing mountain! I have ruled this kingdom for many years, 
but I have never heard before the angry yet pathetic cries of 
ray people, which you now hear. Hark, lords, their shouts are 
loud as thunder. Tell me, lords, the reason. 

CHIEF MINISTER. Hearken, my lord! Your first-born to whom 
you have given the title of 'Great Wizaya’, is a fire-machine. 
With his seven hundred slave-followers, he roams your city 
and your kingdom, robbing, stealing, ill-treating all at will. 
Your elder son, your heir, your Wizaya is but a common robber, 
bandit, thief, and the people are anxious and troubled, and 
cannot stand his cruelties any longer. 

KING. My able lords! If what you say is true, my kingdom, 
my country, will soon turn topsy-turvy. The matter must be 
questioned, inquired into, and the people must be satisfied. 
Please send for the glorious prince of the Lion dynasty, my 
elder son. Crown Prince Wizaya. Please order him to come at 
once, my noble lords. 


' Tliu pltjr lui bc«a cooiidetrd oa pp. 85-90. 
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[Ejifer IT/za/a.) 

Son of the Front Wing, whose rnys of promised glory shine 
like ditmonds, heir to the White Umbrella that shelters this 
kingdom, the gem of this universe! My people and my ministers 
accuse you of disturbing the peace of the country with your 
wild behaviour. You are accused of robbing some and ill-treating 
all. Look out of the window, there are people in terror and in 
distress who demand your punishment. Without deceit and 
without hiding anything, tell youx father the truth, my beloved 
son. 

wtZAYA. My mighty father, who renders sweet justice from 
your throne adorned with carvings of budding lilies of the 
valley, king worthy to be the elder brotber of all glorious rulers, 
mona^ destined to be a god in the next existence! Your loved 
son has always been taught to tell the truth by his beloved 
parents. Father, I have read ,the famous Jafakaj of Thuwun- 
nashan and Thotpadaica, which illustrate the virtue of fearlessly 
telling the truth, of upholding the truth. I promise you faith¬ 
fully, royal father, to answer all your questions truthfully. 

KING. Good son, tell me at once whether my ministers' 
reports about you are true. 

wiZAYA. Let me submit, my lord, let me submit this to your 
ears. Your ministers fail in their duty, they tell you untruth. 
Half-truth is untruth, my loved lord. Their reports regarding 
me are too mild, they have not told you all that I have done. 
They have told you only a thousarnith part of my wild doings. 
Your- people arc all liars, for they tell you not the whole truth, 
rKH all the truth. Your ministers have rsot fully reported all my 
crimes, and therefore they arc guilty of negligerKe. I beg you 
to dismiss them at once, my lord. 

KING. Flags of my kingdom, learned ministers who ably 
perforrn your many duties, as you realize, I have brought up 
my two sons with loving care. Let alone scolding them, I have 
not even orKC frowned on them. But it seems, my lords, that 
my first-born is a youth doomed to a life of wickedness and 
crime, a prince not worthy of the name, a person who excels 
in foolishness and stupidity. Perhaps I am to blame for loving 
him too much, perhaps I have spoiled him by sparing the rod. 
But 1 am being punished, for as you have just heard and 
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witnessed, in full audience he has shamed me. f must follow 
the custom of the rulers of the land and sea, powerful kings, 
and must not love my son more than my people. As his guilt is 
proved, and as he has been ill-treating my loyal subjects, I have 
no choice but to punish him at once. My noble lords, seize 
Wizaya and his seven hundred retainers, and execute them 
without a moment's delay. 

[Ministers seize wizaya, but the queen restrains them.) 

QUEEN. Lord of my brow, my necklace of orchids that I 
always wear, friend of the sun, my beloved! Your handsome 
son Wizaya is my heart, my life, my soul. Do not punish him. 
my loved lord, please forgive him this once. He means no harm, 
he has only youthful foolishness and pride. He mixes in bad 
company, and through bad influence he has erred. But he will 
not repeat his offence, my lord; his youthful stupidity shall not 
again prevent him from realizing what he is doing. For my 
sake, your queen’s sake, your love’s sake, please spare my 
Wizaya, and I will see that he is not foolish again. 

II 

The rafts are'ready to be sent adrift, and wizaya bids 
faretvell to bis parents. He it no longer the irresponsible, 
defiant, and wayward son. 

WIZAYA. King whose glory is loftier than the highest moun¬ 
tains, friend of the sun that is now shining from the sky, cleared 
of clouds by winds, my father who has been my protector since 
childhood! Your beloved son must go now, must be sent adrift 
on the merciless currents of the ocean. Dear lord, dear father, 
dear king, I deserve the punishment, for my crimes arc many 
and dangerous; I am indeed a danger to the peace and welfare 
of the kingdom, and it is just and right that 1 and my seven 
hundred retainers, with their families, are now banished from 
your pleasant city. Father, I now bid farewell to you. Kneeling 
down on the ground and lifting my hands to my brow, I tender 
homage to you as my king, and respect and love as my father. 
King destmed to rule the whole world, dear father, your son 
now bids you his last farewell. Mistress of virtue and beauty, 
queen as lovable as a lily-bud, mother who gave me life and 
nursed me tenderly on your golden breast when I was but a 
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child, tod not yet wayward, roy father, god of this kingdom, is 
just, and 1 do not prcXest against his decision to send me adrift 
on the ocean. I must now $tart my voyage on the pathless sea, 
exposed to wild waves and wilder winds. Mother, I kiss your 
feet, and bid you farewell. Sorrow not for your wayward son, 
my darling mother, and try to stop those pearl-like tear-drops 
that dim the lustre of your emerald eyes. Farewell, beloved 
mother, mountain of my gratitude. Farewell, mourn you not, 
but please pray for me ana send me your love over the ocean. 
Your love and prayer will reach me and protect me, even 
though the wide ocean separates you from your son. £>earest 
noother, sorrow not for me.. 


APPENDIX VIII 
KAWTHALA' 

By U Pon Nya 
I 

Scene 2 

THE THRONE-ROOM AT THAWITTHI 

Enttt KAWTHALA and mhliuers. 

KAWTHALA. My four nusters of wonderful strength, which 
makes it possible for you to bear the heavy burden of the affairs 
of this state, my four flags that wave supreme in this golden 
city, O ministers with.all the six ministerial virtues! The great 
king, who now rules Bayanatbi, was a page in his youth, serving 
me, worshipping me, bowing to me, crawling before me, in 
this very palace. Now, because of his great ability and good 
luck, he rules his mighty kingdom, receiving homage from all 
other kings. When a king without glory meets one with glory, 
be ought to bow and kneel. Theremte, I ought to submit, but 
I cannot. How shall I address him, speak to him? I shall feel 
self-conscious, I shall feel shy to say 'my lord' to him. my face 
will wear an esmression awkward and old and troubled. My 
prestige will suffer, my self-respect will be destroyed. I am a 
Icing; I was a king when he was only a page in my court. 1 do 
not wish to be a king under him, 1 do not wish to be a little 
ink-blot on a page of figures. I will take a risk. Rebel from his 
suaerainty, let us rebel, my lords. Blow the trumpet, sound the 
drums, call my soldiers and commanders to arms. Let us make 
our weapons sparkle and shine, let us practise singing songs of 
victory, my wise lords. 

CHIEF MINISTER. Let me submit this, my royal lord. Your 
aiKestors, the glorious kings of a glorious line, always consider¬ 
ed the safety of their subjects. They loved the people as the 
red blood in their golden breasts. They wished that their com- 

* This Imu been coosiitefcd oa pp. 90-4. 
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and snEdicK jtiAuljJ not shed one drop at bl<K>d with¬ 
out cause. Above sJl things, they wanbed peace and happiness 
for [heir Ifingdoen. Wc suggest, noble king, that yun forget 
not the policy of previous^lngs. ff a ncighbouting COUf^iy 
wishes to wage a pufposelesJ war, the wisest thing is to ignore 
all attempts to draw you into war. The greatest weapon against 
all dangers and threats 1$ patience bound with love, ]f yon do 
not desire war, there can 1^ no wars against you. If you desire 
war, many wars, sot only one, will be waged against you. Fight 
not with hate, fight it with love. In this wot Id, my king, love 
begets Jove, kindness begets kindness. Consider this in your 
iteait, consider this in your mind, my lord. Is it not better to 
march to victory with the weapon ot submissiveness than 
through the weapon of hatred? Your faithful ministers beg you 
to pause and consider. 

KSMC. My grand lord who has both strength of body and 
wisdom of mind, my minisfer who serves wd[ the umbreita 
of the kingdom, my lord of the nohlcst birthl What you say 
is true in many casesi after the fall of Piagan, Avi, Sagaing 
and Pinya, rival kmgdnms, saved themselves from diestructcon 
through treating and agreeing and loving each other. Bur there 
are cases too, in which open fights alone could and did save 
the throrieSr 1 know it is against the religion to shed blood, but 
yyju cannot succeed in worJdEy affairs if you are a pure and 
religious man. You cannot follow both the religion and the 
wofid. Although I am alone, altiiough I. ruEe a small country, 
it does riot follow that I wilt lose. You have read how Mahaw, 
though alone, fought and tamed one hundred kings at gnee. 

I am a king, born of kingly blood, made ot kingly bone. My 
mouth is red with superhuman powers, my glory shines brightly, 
my right hand is lit up w'ith the fire of strength. I am, a man 
of tfesEiny, why should 1 not be supreme in this world? Let 
alone a human king, f can fight the king of the gods himself. 

I Jo nor wish to crouch in fear, shivers of fright sh,i]l not make 
me cold, I will write my name In history. Away, away, away, 
my noble lords, sound the drum of victory, man the walls. 
Fiy banners of defiatKC, make ready to stand a siege. Our city 
will be besieged, but ive shall conquer, wc must coiKpiec, 
cifitF Minister, My king, if you desire it, we will agree. 
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There are always two ways, smooth and rough. As you desire 
.to pursue, as you have determined to pursue, the rough way, 
we will follow you and try to conquer by force of arms, if you 
wish it, even Mount Mayyu, the abode of the gods. Now that 
you have decided on war, we will try our utmost to ensure 
victory to our kingdom. Numbers alone do not ettsure victory; 
the fact that the bng of Bayanathi will have all the support 
of his vassal kings, should not make us think that victory can 
never come to our side. King Lkm alone could be successful 
against a thousand anger-mad elephants, and a cat could con¬ 
quer a thousand rats, ^e dare Jto risk our lives, so that you 
should be king over the king of Bayanathi and his hundred 
kings. 

KAWTHALA. It will boot US well. I will now rest for a few 
OKMiients on the middle tower of gold, I will rest as softly, as 
quietly, as untroubled as a jasmine-bud. 1 will rest so that I 
shall be strong in mind and in body for the coming struggle. 
Make ready, prepare, my noble lords. We will ,think, we soon 
shall have new strength, our wits will be ready, and our ban¬ 
ners shall boldly ride the wind. Victory shall be ours, my lords. 

[Cxean/.] 


II 

Scene II 

A ROOM IN THE PALACE 

Enter queen with a newborn babe. Enter a l*dy-m~waiting. 

QUEEN. My lovely little king, my little silver, my little W- 
terfly, my silvery moon that fades the nK>on in the sky, my 
bracelet with the sweet smell of lovely flowers, my little man, 
my breast-blood from Kawthala, your father's bone and blood! 
L^k, girl, isn’t he pretty? Have you ever seen such a pretty 
babe, such a well-bbm baby? Look at his brow, look at his 
features, does he nc^f look like my lost master? Oh, he opens 
anew the wound, I long to die. I wish to see again my lord, 
my Kawthala whom I shall see no more. Woman, haste, hurry, 
give me some water, I feel dazed, I feel dizzy, my heart 
is falling away from my body.... Oh, oh, the child is a 
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he will wanr hu throne bach. Oh, there wIEl be lebel Cions, 
J3 pMpI^ will waiit hEdi iS ki^. The king of thii palsbce ■will 
^ the danger, will rcajj'ie that in this boy-prince Les the danger, 
As the boy grows up, rebellions and disorders will increase in 
jny own city of Thawitthi. BayanathE will then execute my son. 
O my poor child, why were you horn at all? You are certain 
^ stepfather king.... I think it h 
tictter to kill you now, when you will not rtallae your misfor¬ 
tune and your appoaching death,.,. Also, it is easier to pari 
with y^ now, before you have learru to say sweet little things, 
0 Lt^ acts.,, It will also save your country and this king¬ 
dom from disorder and bloodshed. You, tog, my darling, will 
be sav^ from toriiw and shame. Forgive me, my little child, 

I My 

raithtut lady, please hasten and throw this lovely iiiriJe prince 

^ong the graves in the cemetery,... His poor luck wills it 


APPENDIX DC 
iTjlYTH/iNDylYA* 
By U Pon Nya 


When he turned dramatist U Pon Nya was already famous 
as a humorist and satirist. He excelled especially in burlesque, 
where his humour and satire were without any bitterness. In 
Paduma, his first play, he repressed the comic muse, and the 
satire there was without artistry through bitterness. In Tie 
Waler-felter there was just a trace of humour and light satire. 
In Kawfhala there was a comic character, and it contained 
many humorous scenes, but the humour te^ed to be coarse. In 
Wizaja be again repressed his comic spirit, and satire also was 
erxtirely absent from that play. In Waytbmdaya, however, he 
returns to his old role of humorist-satirist, and gives us two 
scenes of the gayest laughter. 

In the following extract, from the third scene, he burlesques 
the heroic style of some contemporary playwrights. 


SCBNB 3 

the forest in which waythandaya is living in exile 

Enttf SAYTA, the guardisn-huHter, with Ids dogs. 

SAYTA. Hark! I hear a strange noise from that hillock w^y 
rittht. A faint sound, but a strange sound, an ^ly noi^. What 
CM it be? Is it the cry of an elephant in pam? Oh, no. 
as if some children are crying in terror. B„t l»w cm that te? 
I must go and investigate at once. 1 will go m harte wi* my 
bow and arrow. No. stay! I must be careful, for I do n<y know 
what strange enemy I may meet. I must 
me 0%u enemy over there, you ate in for it! Know you 
not’that this is Master Sayta, possessor a valiant tonpem- 
ment. Master of the golden bow? And this is my domam, this 
forest is my domain in which I dwell and spend my days m 
jasmine-happiness. O enemy over there, even if you are the 

* Thi* pUy h»» betft eofuidwtd oo PP. 94-8. 
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king of Qomc with his army, I am fio4 afiaiici. 

anoiW will pierce aLL mine enemies. Listen,, m;^ f^iithfui hoLinJs^ 
hearktflj my valJant dog'officets^ Omning-red, StripKl-ied, 
Sotitsxy-i^Jivivonjf-thc-littcr^ Bitdi-leader, yoiir master this 
mi^ty hLintCE Sayta, this possessor oi the bi^ bow^ your beloved 
GfliefdlissLmo, thinks that we shall soon And some business 
far qur mighty army this day. So we must form ouiselves into 
battle-array and maicb on to attack the enemy. 

Lieutenant Beauhlnl^btave and Lieutenant Vtctoi-black^ the 
son-in-law of Bitch-Icadetf will lead the vanguard. Ensign 
Daik-raincl'Oud will acr as scouf and see that the bounds do 
not march too close together. White-foiepaws, son of a wiJd- 
dog and nephew of the famous Mistress YelLoWj is apwinted^ 
beause of hk ability and bravery^ to be the orderly officer for 
the whole army. Flighty, flirtatious bitchesH who have been 
divnreed from" their lawful husbands, must march together in 
the centre of the main body^ and you, gallant f emale-Lieutenanc 
Shoulder-stripes, I promote to l^ Captaincss, and 1 hold you 
responsible for the discipline of those divorced bitches. Dogs 
over there, youths who arc wild and still fiery-tempered and 
who arc alwap showing their ivory teeth^ you are placed under 
(he ufKle of the hairless Bitch-Leader, an importation from 
Lower Bunna, the Pegu-hottnd, Captain Victor-red, who is now 
granted ietters-patent appointing him to be Commander. You 
will run swiftly to that hill On Our left, usually occupied, by 
eagles. You will hold the hill at all ccusts^ fgr it will be Efie 
ba«of nur operations, and rhe whole army will retreat to it if 
things should go against us. Widows, old maids, diseased dags, 
mothers with Suckling babes, Jame, rheumatic, aruemic dogs 
must not accompany the army, You must remain behind here. 
Your duty is to guard oiif huts, and watch the entrances fo 
Our kitchen and Our dining rooms. See that no Stranger breaks 
in here to steal gut treasures, to wit, our cooking utensils, cmr 
cooked rice, that half-baked rabbit's leg, and half-consumed 
wing of chicken. Dog Sapphire, Dog Like-a-cat, though old, 
do not forget your past glories and past experience in wars. 
Yea will .please see that discipline and ordered life remain 
umnipaired in my absence, and guard you well my hut. March 
On, dogs, to battle and to victory. 


APPENDIX X 

THE HISTORY OP THATON^ 

An Extract 

scene: the place of execution 

Enter the QUEEN, her adopted father the NOBLEMAN, ahd 
the GOVERNOR of the city. 

QUEEN {singing). ’O father, am I not too young to die? I 
have not laughed long enough in the jxalace to die so soon, I 
have not played long enough in this world to depart so sud¬ 
denly. Father, is not life ugly, is not my lord the king cruel?* 

Father, dear father, you yourself will have to kill your 
beloved daughter. You are my exeottioner. Beloved, do not 
be afraid to kill mo. They will kill me in any case. I do not care. 
G>nsider your own life, father. 

NOBLEMAN. Poor, miserable daughter, my poor child. How 
can I hurt this sweet, pink rosebud, how can I throw away my 
priceless jewel? Qiila, loved child, what have we done to 
deserve all this torture? When the king wished to wed you, 
I was so happy because you would, become bur queen. How 
could we have guessed that pretty fortune would soon turn 
all ugly? Oh, oh, my daughter, are the ropes which tie your 
hands together hurting you? O cruel, cruel king! 

GOVERNOR. My friend, I must enforce the king’s orders. You 
are to execute the beautiful queen. I have but to do my duty. 
Put your dear daughter in this green-coloured velvet bag, and 
then beat her to death. 

QUEEN. Father, please do not prolong my torture, I am 
losing consciousness. Listen father, please listen to your daugh¬ 
ter's dying wish. When I am' dead, please put my body on a raft 
and send it adrift on the river, so that people will see it and 
pity my miserable end. And on this spot, on this place where 
you and I are cruelly treated, please build a pagoda, so that 
people will remember me and pity my end. I want all their pity, 

_ ' Thii pUy tut been contiiScrcd on pp. 112-lS. 
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I ’want »1J to rcmeiobci: my tiagcdy,. I doirc all to know thst 
the ciucl king vs-lucs not his cmtiald. Fathef^ 1 atn ffiinting, 
ob, dearest father, please let me die quickly. Let me enter the 
velvet bag now. {Sh^fs pvtjn ihe hag.] 

eovERwoR. Site, slic, do yoiar duty, here is rhe stick. Hold, 
hold E The queen must bow to the palace three times befeue 
she dies, as it is the custom of all prisoners on the scaffold. 

{TAe QUBEN is Saken oftf.} 
OUEJerJ /ovfarJi the paiace). King, I do not love 

you now, 1 hate you, [ wilLiifevef forgive you. Even in the next 
existence, 1 will hate yOU. Oh, no. King, I forgive ymi^ even 
though you are heartless to your queen, 

MOBLEMAH. Oh my daughter, my daughter. How can 1 kill 
you, my loveLest daughter, my sweet child? 

(JOEJGNr Father, my dear father, think not of that, but end 
nny suffering soon. 

covBRNOR. No further arguments, my queen. My heart is 
quaking and dried with grief and pity, but I have ta obey my 
king, \The quhen ii pm again in the vehH hag.] 

QUEEN, Ob, cruel life, oh, cruel love! Where is my brother? 
Oh I want to sec him. Why is be not here? Father, father, I am 
becoming unconscious. Quick, father, quick, relieve me of tny 
pain. 

NOBLEMAN, farewell, my Joved one, my dearest child. [ will 
put you on the raft and huild a pagoda and fulfil all your 
wishes. Oh, oh, must I kill my child? 

CQVBKNCHL Sire, sire, do as you are cudered to do, and relieve 
your child of her torture. 

NOBLEMAt^r Farewell, my child, my child. [Hf gitfes a hifftit 
with she 

QIJBCN ^fainth]. Oh, oh. It hurts. Father, father, ’W'hcrc are 
you? Where is brother, ’where is king? Father, oh my father. 

(Dies.] 


APPENDIX XI 

THE BABOON BROTHER AND SISTER' 

Th« decadent dramatists, in spite of all thw faults, are not 
without artistic ability. The following extract is an example of 
the decadent style at its best. 

Although the itmosphere of the following scene is one of 
pity and horror, there is restraint in the use of blood and 
thunder'. Moreover, after the audience has been moved to pity 
and horror, its equilibrium is restored by the closing lines of 
lyrical beauty, in which it is shown, through references to the 
executioner's home and the beauties of nature, that ordmary 
life is not sordid and complicated but beautiful and simple. 

scene: the place op execution 

Enter EXECimONBR with the queen {the baboon sitter). 

QUEEN {si»gi"i)‘ 'My lovely son, ray golden necklace, O rny 
little unfortunate, where are you? Your rxMthcr is dying, she is 
leaving you all alone in the world as if she hates you so....’ 

O executioner, let me go back for one moment, please give 
me my son. Let me nurse him. hug him, warm him on my golden 
breast for just one moment.... O my brother, where arc you ? 
Do you rxH know that your sister is going to be killed ? Come, 
come, come and save your beloved sister.,.. Son. my son, he 
will ^ crying now for he must be hungry and looking for me, 
his mother.... Oh, I am helpless. Swords and sticks are 
around me. The executioner looks fierce. Oh. oh, before the 
sword touches me, before the spear opens wide ray breast, 
before the stick makes me swoon. I am in pain. Yet I do not 
die. I am in great pain and yet live on, so that I am tormented 
the more. Unfortunate that I am! Why can I not die at once? 

BXECUTTONBii. Handsome maiden, so young to be a criminal, 
too sweet to die on the scaffold! You will ^ve to die soon. 
The sun has set and time is passing. No letter of pardon has 

' This pbr hss bera roamieTrd ea pp. II6-I2I. 
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jirivtd and the esecvlion muit bs carried out. Weep no! lady, 
fear not. ray b«tuty, steel your heart and piepaic for the end. 
Look at the kEnt 5 palate, fileamir.^ with gold and jewela m 
the yellow and red rays of the setcEng son. Bou' to it three tim« 
as all criminals on the scaflntd ate bound by custom to 
qui^eN. VcSj cxecutiDci-cr, 1 rndy tn di'fi but I wg or 
you to give me a frw mofnents more so that I may pray. Oh, 
oh, my thoughts aic not on the icligiDn, my mind wanders to 
my brother and my son, my loyed ones. Oh, woe is me, 1 am 
afraid I shall become a spirit after my death, hal£^ied to ihii 
human world, always hovering about my loved ones. 1 do not 
cite. WhatevM happens, whatever I become in the next 
HijCEtice, may I be able to help and look after my beloved ones, 
and may I be able to malte knswn my tragedy to the world. 
(5 j6< ifQitfi MiearifF the fufiaeg.) Three limes have I bowed to 
thee, Master of the Palace! You are cilkI, you are merciless arid 
cunning too! Oh, you arc being foolish, my king, for this sin 
will bear you down (o hell to suffer countless lortucM. - - ■ O 
my golden master, my heart, my love, why are you so heartless 
and blind to my love for you? 

EXECUTiorJ^ft. I must hurry and do my duty swiftly. I will 
use this heavy stick and strike her on the throat, as comely as 
a water-liLVn One blow will be enough. 

[fie j/fr*ej W iha tSUREK if/ej.} 
Yes, the deed is done. Thu is indeed a glorious art of merit 
on my part, alas’ Poor girl..,. Though the law requires that 
the body of a criminal should lie on the scaffold for seven 
days, i cannot be bieartless enough to enforce it. 1 will cover 
the jasminc-like body with thorns and sticks and leaves. » as 
to protect it from crows and vultures, and thus preserve it for 
burial by her people.... I have done my duty> accomplished 
my wicked deed, and that is the end of the matter. No nwid 
for philosophy..., I must hurry home, for my beloved wife 
is waiting for me, looking out from her window, shyly, sweetly, 
expectantly. The sun of amber and gold has set, and from that 
drooping tree which is gradually sinking into slumber, a sweet 
young owl is peeping at me, booling playfully. My lord of the 
orchrttra, can you reproduce his music? [£v.i/.] 


APPENDIX XII 

SAWPHAY AND SAVf'MAY* 

An Exixact 

A ROOM IN saw-may's HOUSE 

Eft/rr SAW-MAY. In a soliloquy, she sajs that she must 
mislead hopeful into thinking that she is in love with 
him, so as to prevent him from distovering that she is 
making arrangements to elope with her rem lover, SAW- 
PHAY. Enter hopeful. 

HOPEFUL. I ain sick of it ill. Your father and you are always 
making me do this, arxl do that, sending me on all sorts of 
errands, even making me wash your dishes. I hope and hope 
and hope, and then what do I get? Nothing, I am sick of it all, 
so I am going to serve in another household and run after a 
new girl. 

SAW-MAY. Oh, Mister Hopeful, what did you say? Now, now, 
beautiful, handsome, pretty lover, where are you going? Some 
people can be really cruel and hurt those who love them. Where 
are you going? Oh, Hopeful, why do you hate me so? Do you 
feel towards me as if I were a stranger? Do not go, please. 
Mister Hopeful. 

HOPEFUL. Oh, oh, what did you say? Do you mean that you 
love me? What sweet words you are saying! When is the mar¬ 
riage going to be? Oh, bi\t I think you are teasing me? Will 
you say on oath that you will marry me? 

SAW-MAY. I swear solemnly that I shall marry dear Mister 
Hopeful when the sword swims through the water, when the 
sun sets in the east, and when the lily nower grows on the top 
of the driest mountain. But. Mister Hopeful, what is the use 
of all this swearing on oath? I will marry you now if you will 
bring me some banyan flowers, which I desire to wear on my 
happy wedding day. 

HOPEFUL. Oh, I feel so happy that I did not catdi what you 
* This pliy has been coAiidertd on pp. 122-21. 
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isid. Vm, dailtQf, I do not care foi oatiis and all such ^in^, 
it is obvious that you love me mJ furthet ai^umcnt ls puf- 
poKlcsfi Let me see, it ii lucky fhai the season of banyan 
luvJtts is passed. That is good, fof it will give me cuine to save 
sotM money before tbe ncct season comes. know, I want 
some money to biijr a mostfuito-net curtain -for nur nuptLaj 
cdgbt. But, oh, it will lake some time to sa^e the money, and 
in the meantime you will marry the king. 

Saw-waYh Oh^ ohp Miittc Hopeful? rurt loos so I sen 
» grateful to you for loving me. Oh, darling iittle Hopeful,. 
I do not care for father or king or crown. I do not wish to he a 
queen, [ do not wanjt a palace, all I want is you, I confess T ani 
afraid of my father, hut we can elope before the king has time 
to marry me. Shall we dope, O Mister Hopeful, dear Mister 
Hopeful? Please say 'yea'. By the way, I hope ytin will not he 
M heartless as to go and tel! father about the proposed elope' 
met, will you, love? 

KoeBFUL, Ho, ho, aha, ha, ha, what a wonderful plan you 
have thought of. Yes, beloved, we will lun^away ton^t. Qh. 
little mistress, J love you so much that I could happily spend 
my days in washing yoor under-clothes. O Saw'-may, I lo^e you 
« much that I want to kneel down and kiss your little toes, 
tickling them with my Lps. Why did not you tell me of your 
kive before? ^'Tiy dtd you appear so indiEFereid to me? 

sAW-MAV. Htishl Here comes father. 
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Budd^M in India xi, 24; in Siam 2); 
introduced into Buima: earlier in¬ 


troduction, x; by Anaarrahta. x, 5. 3 
Buddhist Birth Stories, see Joioio 
Burma Book Qub, I4l 
Burma Research Society, xix. 49, 31, 
141 


BuyiJot, 111 


Qokmokdt, 139 

Cambodian chranldes, 54; fUmojmo, 
14. 26, 36 

CoMtoriofj Tolt$, 102 

Ceylon, 85 

Chamfa^ K. 1C, 4 n. 

Character, study of, 48, 63-7, 81, 82, 
101 

Chsracten: antmals as, 99; enmic: be¬ 
fore U Kyin U. 66\ in decadent 
drama, 114, 124, 129, 131; in U 
Pen Nya, 9V7. 99. 101; in U Kyin 
U, 66, 67, 96; cammon people aa, 
102, female: in Myasraddr, 39. in 
U 1^ Nya, 101, in Sanskrit diima, 
39: in SiaiMat court drama, 40; in 
U Kyin U, 63, K grmipiqg of, 80; 
supernatural, 99-101 

China, ix, 23, 133; civiliialioo of 1; 
drama of, i, 48; invasion, 54 

CMatst TMutrr, 5 n. 

Chins, ix n. 

Qotrn, ^ 146 

Comic scenes in decadent dranoa, 150, 


Botooa BroiAfr tmJ Shut, The, 116- 
22, 124, 123. 129-31, 133. 134 
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131. 133 

ConvcnlHi]]^ ?, 143, 14^ ' 

Cwiuwv m 

CauciI m Nittj[>AiJ Eduoliui, 12? rv 

Conti of Moirit CTi3to, Tbo^ 

C»irl, 0gjfli«e. 15-7, 3(J. W, HIT, 

lU, E34 I 

CoUiTt Jjruu: Bvhihi?. kiv, xyj^ ivJU ; 
4 ^ &i, 9!t, 14 B: 'bJaod ud | 

lihiwdtr' fitJl WTflicj 4s, 4 Ti 
cue, ^ 7 - 41 ; [fxicliti the 41 - 3 ; 
Itvqr of (tuicler in, 4&j vorae u, 
137: Sibnfle 74-33i H ihr £»[(»{«- 
tiMEl; 33 - 7 , rnnile ctuTKten it^ 3 f) I 
Coiui i j 

CoKft Mni^nTf Ti>t, 4 nu 
Oitki 04 ilK dK*^r ptriod, 9S f 
Cn>^ife, the, jl?, IDA [ 

CrDnvBelJ, Il3 I 

lUiJutg; ];■ I 

l^CC. X. IS, H. 32. lOT, 

IIDL 113, ' 

Dinw^ VtTLt; K? Spififl dui(i» 

Dnlitntit IahA*. 21, !? I 

Dnjinttimini, 4^, 47, 11, 35-9, 41-10, ' 
93, PSvlDl. 103, 141 □. I 

Di^ijKihui. diuKtef tji, 47 j 

I>nlh-l«4l of .AhUtilhorie, sli | 
tleadoit dnm. xn, thuirierri, i 
dc, 17S<33, CDfftrc dutKun 114, ' 
124, I30t 131; ^licil Iflfty, 131:' 
plilT}. ID9-:St 13M33 
tloiKxi, lee Dfre ’ 

l^atlnr. SB:. 1». 101, lOT 

Dt^JtGp, ore JSVjfiiMlrum j 

tnJ Dftaniit Dn/tut tf Son- \ 
^oiopttw IfAttt, Ttf, Icr | 

Dnrutx iemy, llA ' | 

Drjmilic (fcLniaut, hjitfflpie Itmij . 
tii fti ilhr dteMtviE dnuni, |]3, 12K- 
3d; in U Poa Nm. S), PC, Pt p9, 
l(H-4; Jn U Kyu D, 7Dv dCL 
LD!u3 

Diunii:. 133 

DOV. SS. £9. 1C I, See t\s) Destfnv ‘ 

Eiwio, 34 ‘ 

E**tirnt, XTiii, 37. JS, 3S, 40. S« «Im 
AinJirt:tiTtiiO 

HftXltfh DcUlj. Tti Bunni, l3!M3, 147 
Fn^liih ThutiiB, ctoww a4, 133 ' 

Eni^rfh »udnut rOMfuma, Up; l 44 j 

Elilihed^ ocKirl of, 34 I 

Elizahetbiti dr*mi, iijM, lAi, JC^ 133. 
134, 1»4?. I4J n; ttfott 4l, 41. 
144; 'btood uuj Ihuaii', 62; bm: 
ud IcTfMfe pun, 66; -tbimirjt 


plxyj, 43; ieCMlent, 363, 134; 

rtiuque, 33^ 

Epipnpiin Birmsirfm, xii n, 
£p/fiSirttsojt, ]33 
Ent, ButmD^ 3 
Euiotma Jittntprr. 143 d. 

E#mpljf tmliticui (iudigr*), xvt 
Fjfnrfl. Dr. 14 
Efnuk (J(wtvi(tiend4or. S 
Piddiil^ Hill; 1 n. 

Fincher, 133 
Pellt Feiitx, ^d, 13; 

Pott-IJrft, i JL E 4 a fl. 

Ptnli, ftiiu of: It the lond ot Ceur^ 
wd ihe Pofletre-t/ i>/ Fuii, 4; 
Ihatflneie ffiHCJ of A»le<T. 4 
Ford, ]2g n, 133 
Feuf-srllrhlu lint, 131-3 
Eiendi dnini, 14?; emlMuy, 146; 
IndfrChlrti, 74; ^>^ef^tti4; 146; 

ImrJtTA'eumpinier, lICc 146 
Ptunrvill, J, j.. ij. 

Sdida^bkd. 36, 3P r, 67, 70; ]D(H, 

[04. 144 

Gejtni^ 37 

GItui Fititft Cir^tfelt, T6*, x xil 
ol 2 n. 

Goif, ttmteent of. U Kyin U don- 
tiHEd with V peii Nyi, 

Ctut DjCWn, 3 It. 

GieiE Wlt, |4i, e 47 
Cuhitlubtiili. l4l D, 

Humt ^u. 4 

Nirvey, G, E., ix, tv[ r, I'l nn, > n, 
la n, 34. 33 D, 3S n, 4l n; 47 a. 
1D6 h. 12a □. 

ilnain, iv, 12, 42, 47, 13 L 
HtfC; 10, II, 64. 61, se. 104, 132 
Hemir mHvJtiiin. 4$, 67; pliy (-SdinE- 
knt), 130 

Hiedu CUltute. 24, 23, 132; expui^ftMi 

tiwfieu, li, I, J. j 4, J3CH |ii(lilrtKe| 
ibBenn- at m □irrinese tAxuce r'lKi 
diodae. 2; ponm 24; ttnimdictr, 2:4 
HioJjt ijio, xi n. 

ItiiKrf of SKrmj. set- Hifvef, Htd 
PJiiyre 

t>f O^ifJaps. TAr. 12J 
UssioTf of Thnlot, Tipt, 112 - 1 ^ llj 

170; 174 125, I:P, 131, 14? 

Hour tf lir Pnppii T^t. 13D 

Hopefvl, tliiT*(4et of, IJ1 
HlieliTrllh^ 37 

HuDwur: ui, diUDi, 124, IJD; 

[31; lA tJ Poa TJyp, 77, 37, IfliJ, 
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105: in U Kfin U, 60^ 67 

I(ul< ix-xi, 24. 26. 140, 140. 150. 155 
ladixa Eflipifc. xr n. 156 
ImlUi) epid. KC AUhMMst* m 
iUoMIMUM 

lodka Mubflf. 106 a, 
hUitm Thnttrt, Tht, 140 n. 

Indian tndef*. x, xi, 24 
lodo-China, ix, xit. I. 2, 24. 27, 150 
Ian* of Court, F«st of Fools *1 the, 4 
laKriixioei at Pa*;aa, xii 
Interlude: Hurntctc. xiv, xvti. xviii, 
11-5, 35. 44. 46-0. bated on 
40, 64, 67; ‘blood and thunder', 67; 
comic characten in. 66; heroic, 67; 
interest in character in, 65: not 
divided into scenes, TO; relij;iaus 
element ia, 64; verse in. 151. 152; 
Eofiliah, xiv. II, 15 
Ixelaad, 140 

Irrawaddy, ix a, xtii, vxii, 50 

Japan, 150 
Japanese Drama, 5 
/aAavere dnrara. 5 n, 

JtuU. Dss^h*. 21. 27, 55; 

Mtbtusibiidt, 51; 04 

IfUits in Bnrmn, Tkn, 40 n. 

Ininini, toSuence of, on: inleelude, 
469, 64, 67; V Kn. 121; NHhm- 
ttiia, 79: U Pon Nya, 74. 78. 85, 
94; puppM show. 149, 150; U Kyia 
U 64, 65 

jauhdj of U Awhatha, 47-51, 55, 64, 
65. 94. 96, 111 n. 

Jnuksj, Tern Bit, 47 
Jntnkni, translated, 54 
Java, xi, 2, 24-6, 149-53 
Javanese shadow show, see Puppet 
show, Javanese 
Jew, 06 

/oarraaf «/ th* Anlhmpntntif^ Intu- 
lu*. 1915; 5 a. 


Kho, Taw Sein, 14, 19 
King of the gods (from Dn/antna- 
h«i). 68. 100 

KiniL Ibe (from Tin IP'erer-rW/er), 
81 

Ku. U. xviii D. 116, 121. 122, 147 

Kubla Khan, xitt 

Kya. U Po, 45 a, 122 n. 

Kyu, U Sbwe. 141 a. 

Lombard, FA, 5 n. 

La-hytt (clown). 8 

Luce, GJd, X xii a, 2n 

LynesJ beauty ia decadent drama, 151 

bfacbeth. 65 

Ma-di, character of 101, 105 
Muse pond, 105 , 

M^tbiaraU, 2, 24^ 27 

Malta Minhla Mindm Raxa, xvi a. 

Main ZaaaJu 111 n. 

Makaw-lbada Jauka, 51 
Mahaw, 51-5. 64, 66 70, 96, 102, 105 
Mahaw, as p^tayed by: U Awhatha, 
54; dJ Kyin U, 54, 66, 67 
Maid't TtagaBj, The, 135 
Malaya. 24. 150, 152 * 

Mandalay, xviii. 106 111, 158 
MaaJaiaj and otbar Citiai, xiii n 
Manipur, xv n, 48 
Manu, legal code of, xi 
Marlowe, 19. 155 
Masks 5, 144 
Masouc, Elixabcthsn, 52 
‘Matuiet; idols', 158, |47 
Mayne. J.D. xi a. 

Madiava} Stafa. Tka, 4 a. 

Medium, spirit, see spirit mediums* 
Manat Mannt and Ma Ma, 
157 

Migrations into Burma ix, x 
Milton, 70 

Mimicry of animals, 5 
Miadoo, xvii 


Kachin, ix n. ■ 

l^on. Sein, 138 

Kalidasa, 24, 159, 140 

Kanaung. Prince, 72, 75 

Karatatn, 151, 152 

Karba-taanaaja, 121 

Kau-fiaU, 90-4, 97. 101. 102. 105, > 
107 I 

Kaywut, as portrayed by: U Awbatha, t 

54; U Kym U, 54. 66. 67. 69. 96 I 

Keith, Or Berrtedale. 5 it. 16, 21 a. | 
28, 159. 150 1 

'Key' line, 151 


Mindon, Km^ 44. 50. 72, 106, 112 
Minkaung, King, 10 n. 

Minnandar, 122 

Mirade plays : Burmese, see Nibath- 
bbta; Erulish, xiv, xv, 7-8 
Mohammedin relusuo, 151 
Mohnyinthadot, Kinjt. 10 a. 

Molifre. 142 
Moo-Khmar, xi a. 

Morali^ H*r: Burmese 11, 12; 

English xiv, 11 
Muiic, Burmese, x, 1. 2 
Myaaraddi, Miniiter, 56-41, 45, 49, 
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Kfititfinita-fb, Prinrt. 

WiinsuD, Ti‘7J, E07^ rtbeJ|i«i 

7J. ICT-P , 

Jfi, 5? is ttp W. IW. : 

Id, 144 

HwjdiKn, 1 p. .pw I 

J4.r: £hfln*f, IJ-T. 19p US; U-Vkv ! 
G»i. IT: «cr(liip, ME 5F5't 'mtir 

i'if Tifrtjiv«'4-iH'*p SHp ?rs ITh 

153 I 

NirtBK) Thiri KTfBhtfa NiW 7 *Wj 
0 . tl 

'Kt* VbIp fall £|E (E>s 
W rtjUUvs P(i™vii, 3, T-lfl, lilS , 

JxkTwl Biiimttt, 13T, IJ* , 

tr Poq jjr, KVill-WS 19p *>, 44i , 
113, SJk Ut-lJfli IIMR ; 
isTl ^39-41i; trttkrfiDdit 9S-t08: > 
rtoiie fhtlfCtm, Si-M: cicmiiuicO 
vifh Kjin U. fiS, 5fl-lM: 

Jonmn, i&l; STi 

Idi-ies. iiilwncE nf 74, 

TT, 7$. fl3; Itff, 7?-^ pJlTfc 
T4-9SI IM-B-; 7*; 

titi™; TT, ST.W, jpa, 10J:ihfjjT“f 
dtUWic iechiii(|u5, B, Sfl^ S4. PS, ' 
*tat, 131, 1S2 

OOhukt, Scfflt. kIil n. 

OtbY-HtMEKl (f:«n nf>ii4IftTtuj 
«t IfKm irjfuM^ i9. 94p tQl 
OlWi in U F«i Daitnutd 
lJ»« In U Kyiii IT. W'lBl j 

Opeinai, Ptffltfc. 145 

0^1 (ndrtioli, iJtptfidKHlc rni, K", ■ 
Jdlf. 

Chiripeun, 3J, 1+4. l+T. JSl, 11J 

Jif(iii£[*n£4' if ifK- tenn, Ln i 
Oli^ii, 141 

FAltmj, li-n, ^4. IH. llHp IIVT. 
■SZ, L44 

PjJiuhi, of ^ 75 

P4*trs T-TVp J. 3, * 

FiKin, Kidi!, 49, 106 

P«eijilj, i Tp 3i I 

PiiN, Ifp Tii, S-t 4Tp 30 

P^tmni of Ellip, Tent of Fooll II I 

A9. 55-flS, fi7, iS, K, 
tdj. 127, 141. t4J, 144 
Pjrpilieifi, chirartn of, OS, Of-O; 

jnOlbri e[ 60, flip 4S, ilt 
Piiufr, tW, a 

licjif. JT Up 159 


PeEb, U, 3«i a. 

trl Bunn«e jTMiu, iiv 
FtrifLJi 130 

Flufi*. Sit Ariimrp I Ji, 

Piia, 1 
FJhIkIp iso 

H, II J „ 

Plot, Ti, 73 , (W, IOS’ 4 ^ lOip 
t39. ^ hIjo Canal*: [HhJiiqiif 
politics in4 |h= dcirOi, OS, &, inT 
PoJirfliniy, S 2 , Ij; * 1 - 
Fte^I £iw»llini, 3 
PlQrtujtilp J4 

PfOtiUTSi? of ti Kjln Up 49. 95 

TcEntiqg, xii. 111 
Pkhoc; ii 
FriHK, tiK of, 133 
PfatiutMmfit/l^ 137 

P^arii. ISI, 132 

Pb]]^ (b^; Bbcmou, 3> i4a-3Si 

Rii^cTvijf'l -thfacy rtgiidiMp 1^1 

i^uteA 1J3: Jivinew <l«. jIumv 
bhnwl, 23, 13Q'3: SinikfH («■ 
ilwik™' 7, 23, iS(5-3i *™E 

ifWttrti, tSi, 1J3 

pupp^c ihow-nna, 14?, ISO, 131, ly 
PupKCS; uimilL 3, 14?, ^33- 1331 
Kni ISI, 13J: burtncif. |4(^ 110, 
13i, i1J:J*wn«e. iJl'33Lin*^p 
L31 I3i; Turkilh, 151, m «fKr 
(BunliKi. ]+], lii; ? 

ns 


Rmh IHj. 2P. 140 

RriWi Pliy; iviii, S3-4 Sp 

413, 4a, 66, 57, 70^ flfl, 1^, i2!l 
Kidiiimv'i £[ificeiai4A. IS, 

IS: SUmeWp 74-35. IPS, iS4 
Aum-mmip, XviJs 42>4 
RlHniuiVp Z, 14, IS, 2]-4p 24, 17, 19: 

Cirttborfiui, I*. 15. 2* 

JUi^cna, xiii, 74, ill, 747 

aiOflpOfl UpLimicy 141 

ItiTiiiip dutncra of. 79, 29 

Hod Cn»i Fluid, 147 

KMiOirtripp dJiJni 48, |J3 

HhvniE, uir of, 13 in 

ftidRcmjp Sir TJiliwn: tbw^ refiud- 
iqg Grtdc trinedfp IS, l4: UWUT 
re^mdipp. UuMKK 4 rinu, l4-3: 
rtfuwd, 15 -n; linsttrr reading 
pupped, IS: fifoloilp 153: iofonn^ 
tfld ofp 14, 19. 21k 51 
Bominir, ilrtiPHitKiic at, 3?, 70. W 
B.WmOO'fi idnOiphoit of liihf, 124 
KOOMOMS, 'Hulira, 24 
Romf^ ^ivfwc, l4l 
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S«l». 72 

Samkrii. xi n. I, M. 47; ibunai, 2, 3 b, 
24^J, 40. 41 n, 13S-40. I5I-5 
Sjmikth Drtm*. Th*, itt Keith 
Satia, 70 

Satire. «. 94; 97. 99. 102 . 105 
Sauk. U, -svii n. 

nmd Stw-mmy, 122<h. 154, 
147 

Sotnet. ilivbioa into, 70 
&hobr-4rani«iiui, 112-55. 154 
Sein Po. 154. 147 
Shadow show, tec Pupfiet show 
Stwlccspeare. 19. 65. 155. 140, I4l 
im ImJi*. 140 n. 

Shaa dance. 115; States, zr a. 

Sham, iz n, 25 
Shin Arahiii, x 

Shsrajr-Yoe (Sir Ccoejte Scott). 5 n, 
Shwexi^An Paigada. 5 
Siam: coomtetii by tte Burmese, xv n. 
55; Hindu culture in, 24-53; masbed 
dances ia. 144 a. 

Siantac: chrookles, 54; court drama, 
see Court Drama; Siamese, lac^guafe, 
55. 50; rtobilJtir, 52, 55: Anaxr. see 
RMa Play. Siamese romance, 54 
SinbaoaiCWC, SO 
Siaipi. Kinj;;. 57. 42 
Sissoa, C. J.. l4o a. 

Sonx, xi. 1. lit. 19. 52. 46, 109. 110, 
115, 151, 156. 158 
son. Lady Khin. 40. 40 a. 

Spam, 54 ' , 

Spenser 152 , 

Spirit dances, 5. 5. 6^ 115, 145: 
mediuma, 5, 6, 9. 10. 16, '146, 
tradition of, xvi; aomip, 5. 6, 2, 11 
15-8. 145. 150. 155 
Staxe scenery, IK. 55. 110, 157, 145. 

144; 146, 149 
Stearart. J. A„ xvi n. 

Stone musicians, 2 
Sumatra, xi, 25 
Supernatural characters, 99*100 

Taxautut ix 
Talainsts, x. xi n. xr n. 

TaJainx literature, xi 
Tartar ooalauxbt on Pax*<>, xiii 
Tataoxbyon. 5 n. 

TataunxmOn. (cast of, 5 
Tchetrav, 142 
Temple, Sir R. 5 o. 

Tee Big jMtkiU, 47 
Tha, Sya Hsu, 128 
Tharraaraddy, Kinx, 49. 50, 72, 106 
ITuion, X. xi, 25 


Thepis, 19 
Tbemw, Kinx, 112 
TUrty-itrtn Sms, Tht, 5 n, 9 n, 17. 
155 

Tbrra PiuiM, X 
TAnovtaa-rius^ 111 n. 

Tibet, 25. 144 n. 

Tin, Pc Maunfc x n. xii n, 2 a. 
Tie-rre tmd KbhMh, 127. 150, 154 
'Tis Phy Shdf s Wb^r*, 120 n, 155 
Toe. U. 42-4 

Touring companies of actors, English 
and French. 110, 146 
Tranilatioos. 54 

Tree in the middle of tbe stage, 
theory regarding, 17, 18 
Trivaodtum plays, 24 
Tuites appropriaie to Kenea, 144, 155 
Turkey. 150, 152 

U Kyin U. xia, xriii. xrx, 19, 44, 
46-71, 96. not 121, 127, 128, 152. 
155, 157, 159*41. 150: athierement, 
65-71; comic characters, 66, 67, 96; 
compare with U Poo Nya, 64, 
98-108: female characters, 66; 
bumour, 66. 69; infueiKe of /ataiur, 
64. 65: liie 49-51; plays, 51-65: 
politics, 68-70, 107; romanticiim, 
20, 99: theory of dratMtic technique. 
70, 80, 90. 104-6; vme, 151. 152 
UoKorn. ) 

Unities'; 80, 105-5 
U-Yia-Gyi aar. 17 

Valentino, Rudolph, 158 
Vslmika, 21 

Venue of Burmese drama. 111 

Vernacular literature, ix-xv 

Verse forms in Burenese drama. 151-5 

Victoria. Queen, 106 

VidusakiL 152-5 

vniage feasts, see Pofd /auri/ 

Villain. 64, 65. 66. 70. 95. 127 


Water Festival. 4. 5 
Warar./W/rr. Tir, 78-85. 98, 100, 101, 
105-7; as adapted by U Ka. 121 
Water-seller, character of the man, 82, 
85; chsra^ of the women, 82, 94. 
101 

ITawdaai/aM (by U Ku), 121; (by 
U Pon Nya), xix, 77. 94-8. 102, 
105. 106, 129; lost play iy U Kyin 
U. 51. 95 

■Tayrdai^pa /asala, 94; plays tad 
ioierludes founded on, 95 


VriUff-itl Hi, til 

k, 4 a. li'utE, CeLoncf, xviiJ, E7 

ITiur*, ai-», fBv l<XX toi. lai, Yufuuu, 1 
107 , US 74 

'SFonien uid. [hr puM^Ct ihQw, l-^l, 

IJj Zm. 45 * 

ia Alcwnift 

Zifilbti^, cfurKtEr df, '(fl, 63 . £5, d9 

^ckcr, A. E., i Tl 


YifriV, i4 Q- 

Yijna, K K., 0.. 








